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THE UNITY OF THE TWO CHARITIES IN GREEK 
PATRISTIC EXEGESIS 


THOMAS BARROSSE, C.S.C. 
Collegio di Santa Croce, Rome 


~~ virtue of charity poses a difficult problem for the theologian. 
It is the problem of this virtue’s unity. Is there only one charity, 
or are there two?! Are the love of God and the love of neighbor acts of 
one same supernatural virtue? Have they both one specifically same 
object? Is that divine good which is loved in God to be found and loved 
in our neighbor too, even if he is a sinner or an infidel? 

Several pages of the New Testament discuss the two precepts of 
charity. Many imply or state the intimate and even necessary bond 
between them. But none seems to give an explicit clarification of the 
nature of this bond. Such passages, however, offered the Fathers an 
excellent opportunity to examine this relation explicitly and to do so 
in the light of the Bible’s inspired teaching on this greatest of the 
virtues. This article purposes to single out and analyze those remarks 
in the commentaries of the Greek Fathers which contribute towards a 
solution of this problem of the unity of the virtue of charity. 

Of course, it is hardly more than a very modest start towards a 
thorough exploration of the Fathers’ doctrine on this question and can 
make no pretension at completeness even as regards the Greek Fathers’ 
exegesis. True, the texts considered are all those of note that an 
examination of all the strictly exegetical works of the Greek Fathers 


_ has brought to light. But since the inspired word of God was the core 


of so much of the Fathers’ teaching and the point of departure for their 
theological speculation, their preaching, etc., explanations of texts oc- 
cur in many of their non-exegetical works, and the lack of thorough 
indices makes it all but impossible to locate such passages. Besides, 
since many of the commentaries they left have not come down to us at 
all or have survived only in translation or fragments, what we have 
today is only a fraction of their original exegetical works. Still, this 
fraction is enough to show that for the Greek Fathers there is only 

1Cf. H. Lennerz, De virtutibus theologicis (Sth. ed.; Rome: Gregorian University, 
1947), pp. 314-326 (esp. p. 324), for a summary of the various ways in which theologians 
attempt to explain unity of the virtue. 
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one charity and that they all seek to explain the unity along more or 
less the same lines—lines whose direction had already been traced 
by the inspired word of God. 

Of the commentaries that we have those that make some contribu- 
tion to our question easily lend themseles to a twofold grouping: there 
are those of the school of Alexandria and those of St. John Chrysostom 
with his followers. Other exegetical works hardly do more than repeat 
the ideas or even the very words of these masters. The various explana- 
tions of the bond between the two charities are just as easy to classify; 
they are explanations extrinsic to the act of love of neighbor as such,? 
or explanations that examine the intrinsic nature of charity. These 
latter either seek to determine just what it is that charity loves in 
the neighbor (the object), or search out the origin or principle from 
which love of neighbor flows. 

In order to facilitate understanding and comparison of doctrine, we 
shall consider first the extrinsic explanations, next the explanations 
based on charity’s object, and lastly those based on its origin in each 
of the Alexandrians. Nor shall we find it difficult to follow a somewhat 
similar order for Chrysostom. Since the Alexandrians and St. John 
Chrysostom formed the exegesis that followed, at least as regards our 
question, understanding their doctrine means understanding the 
doctrine of their followers. Hence we need not list the disciples when 
they merely repeat, rephrase, or summarize the masters. No need 
either to study those passages where the Fathers merely state as an 
undeniable fact the bond between charity’s two precepts or merely 


rephrase the words of the New Testament on this relation. Such texts, | 
almost too numerous to list, contribute little more to solving the prob- | 


lem than the inspired lines they quote. The few explanations that 
escape our classification can easily be considered at the end. 

Before considering the texts themselves, we may well note three 
ideas that constantly recur in contexts where the Greek Fathers men- 
tion love of neighbor. Some of them do not bear directly on the nature 
of the bond between the two precepts of charity but help all the same 
to set the discussions of the bond in a clearer light. 


*1.e., which attempt to explain how love of neighbor is reduced to love of God by 


appealing to something extrinsic to or different from the nature of the act of love of 


neighbor. 
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Not infrequently the Fathers explain how charity and charity alone 
fulfills all the commandments; for it is in this sense that the whole 
law, i.e., its fulfillment, depends on love of God and neighbor (Mt 
5:14). He who loves God and neighbor does nothing to offend either 
but everything that can please both and so fulfills all God’s com- 
mandments. What is noteworthy is that often they discuss only the 
love of neighbor, noting how it avoids violating any of the precepts of 
the law’s second table, and then conclude as does St. Paul in Rom 
13:8 ff. that charity (i.e., love of neighbor?) fulfills the whole law. Does 
this mean the law’s first table too? Or in such contexts are the Fathers 
merely not thinking of the requirements of charity’s first precept? Is 
it perhaps that they suppose such perfect love of neighbor, which keeps 
all the precepts of the second table, impossible unless perfect love of 
God is already possessed, and therefore the law’s first table already 
observed? Only pseudo-Oecumenius (Photius?) * seems to be aware of 
the omission. He explicitly notes: “How will such a man as this [who 
loves his neighbor so perfectly] not sincerely love and glorify the 
Divinity with his whole heart and his whole strength?‘ 

Since charity is the fulfillment of all God’s commandments, it is 
obviously the source of all good. The Fathers are eloquent on this 
point. They devote whole pages to showing how all goods of the orders 
of both grace and nature flow from the practice of charity. And here 
again we note that, though they often mention both charity’s precepts, 
just as often they speak only of love of neighbor.® 

A third idea which the Greek Fathers often bring to the fore in their 


_ discussions of charity is that its twofold precept is already an obliga- 
rob- | 








tion of the natural law; they remark this especially when they comment 
on the golden rule (Mt 7:12). Nature moves us to love one another as 
we love ourselves. The Old Law merely incorporated into itself a 
natural-law precept. What is Christian about fraternal charity is 
Christ’s modification of the ‘“‘as thyself’’ to “‘more than thyself’’: “Love 


3 See K. Staab, Die Pauluskatenen (Rome: Biblical Institute, 1926), p. 156. 

4 PG, 118, 581D. 

5 It is the frequency with which they trace all goods to the possession and practice of 
charity that is noteworthy. Here and there an isolated instance occurs where they call 
some other virtue the source of all good; cf. Chrysostom, v.g., on humility towards the 


_ end of his third homily on Matthew (PG, 57, 38) and in his commentary on the first 


beatitude (sbid., 225). But on charity they are in unanimous accord. 
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one another as I have loved you.” Hence the Fathers can look for a 
bond between charity’s two precepts in man’s nature. 

The very nature, then, given us by God moves us to love our neighbor 
as ourselves; this fraternal charity fulfills God’s whole law and brings 
us all goods of both the natural and the supernatural orders. 


ORIGEN 


All those texts of Origen’s commentaries which here interest us have 
survived only in Latin translation. The version of Rufinus, though he 
admits having abridged and modified while translating,’ seems suf- 
ficiently exact for our purposes. 


Extrinsic Explanations 
1) Rom: 13:8-10 (PG, 14, 1232, 9)* “He who loves his neighbor has 
fulfilled the law.” In his long commentary on these verses Origen ex- 
plains among other things how charity fulfills the whole law: he who 
loves his neighbor will not wrong him, will not violate the commands 
of the law’s second table. But St. Paul was not thinking merely of this. 


Here, I think, the Apostle wanted us to learn something more profound. If you 
search out with care just who our neighbor is, you will learn in the Gospel that he 
is our neighbor who came and, finding us wounded by robbers and stripped by 





the devils, set us upon the beast of his body, brought us to the inn of the Church, | 


and gave the innkeeper (either Paul or whoever governs the Church) the two | 


silver pieces of the Old and New Testaments as expenses for the careful attention | 


to be given us. 


Love of this neighbor who is Christ leads us to avoid what displeases 
Him—in other words, to fulfill His whole law—just as love of our 
merely human neighbor leads us to avoid what displeases him. 


If we love this neighbor, we shall fulfill the whole law and all its precepts in his 
love. For ‘the end of the law is Christ unto justice for everyone who believes’; 
nor is it at all possible that he who loves Christ with his whole heart and his 
whole being should do anything that does not please Christ. 


* Obviously in such contexts their concept of nature must be kept in mind as well as 
their idea of man as God’s image in his very creation. 

7 Cf. the praefatio to his version of Origen’s commentary on Romans (PG, 14, 831) as 
well as the peroratio (ibid., 1291 ff.). 

8 All references are given to PG (the last numeral refers to the line) and to some more 
modern critical edition when possible. 
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Thus he who loves his neighbor Christ will not sin by adultery, theft, 
or perjury, because Christ condemned these things and taught their 
opposites (v.g., in the Sermon on the Mount) or suffered from them. 


He who loves in that way [with his whole heart] not only does not kill—which 
the law forbids—but he does not even grow angry at his brother. He who takes 
such great delight in him whom he loves not only does not commit adultery, but 
he does not even look at a woman with longing. Instead he says to him, ‘My soul 
longs and yearns after the living God.’ How can he who loves Christ think of 
stealing when he leaves all that he has to follow Christ? When can he who loves 
Christ bear false witness, knowing as he does that he whom he loves was delivered 
up through false witness? 


Further, such a lover of Christ will love his neighbor because Christ 
has laid down love of neighbor as the distinguishing mark of His 
disciples. 

And of necessity he who loves Christ loves his neighbor too. For this sign alone 
sets him off as a disciple of Christ: if he have charity for his neighbors. To be 
sure, it is certain that he who does not love his neighbor, does not know Christ 
(I Jn 4:8). 

In short, Origen’s thought comes to this: if we love Christ, we will love 
our neighbor because love of neighbor pleases Him, because He de- 
sires, wills it. 

2) Mt 22:34-40 (CGS, Orig., 11, 5, 25; PG, 13, 1603, 13): “On these 
two commandments depend the whole law and the prophets.” The 
Saviour’s words in Mt 22:40 seem to contradict St. Paul’s statement in 
Rom 13:9 that love of neighbor, the second precept of charity, fulfills 
the whole law. Origen explicitly notes the difficulty. 


Someone else will want to know how it could be said, ‘Thou shalt not commit 
adultery; thou shalt not kill; thou shalt not bear false witness; thou shalt not 
steal; and if there is any other commandment in the law, it is summed up in this 
saying: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ He will say then: even the pre- 
cept, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and with thy whole 
soul and with thy whole mind,’ is summed up in the precept, ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’ For how is what he said true (‘and if there is any other 
commandment, it is summed up in this saying’), unless the precept on the love 
of God too be summed up in that other which is the ‘second and like unto the 
first’? And if the first precept is summed up in the second, the second must be 
greater than the first. 


If all the commandments are summed up in charity’s second precept, 
as Paul says, then so is the love of God, charity’s first precept. Thus 
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by loving the neighbor we must also fulfill the command to love God; 
the love of God is somehow included in our love of neighbor. 


Every precept, then, even the first and greatest, is summed up in this second, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ because when we do anything through 
love for one another (diligentes nosmetipsos si quid fecerimus), we show love for 
God himself as well (et ipsum diligimus Deum), who has been the author of that 
love of ours which we show to and receive from one another. 


Just how our love of neighbor is also, at least implicitly, an act of love 
for God must now be explained. Origen does not seek a solution in the 
peculiar nature of the act of love for neighbor. 


For giving thanks that we are rational beings and are called to the knowledge 
of God and receive his blessings and grace, we sum up the love of God in the 
second precept which is like the first... . 


God has given us the rational nature with which we love others. He is 
the author of our supernatural vocation which obliges us to love them 
and the author of the abundant graces which help us to love. We make 
good use of the nature and graces that God has given us by loving the 
neighbor. Thus we show our gratitude for these benefits of His; thus 
we show our grateful love for Him.° 


Object 
3) Mt 22:39 (CGS, Orig., 11, 7, 7; PG, 13, 1604, 10): “And the 
second is like it . . . .” In his long discussion of the two commandments 


of charity Origen has only a single sentence on how the second is like 
the first, a short explanation which he inserts abruptly without intro- 
duction and without connection with what follows: “The second pre- 
cept is like the first because it is the love of man, who is made to the 
image of God and perhaps also to his likeness.” What we love in 
neighbor is God’s image. Or rather it is because he is God’s image and 
likeness that we love him. It is God, then, whom we ultimately love. 

4) Mt 25:42 ff. (CGS, Orig., 11, 172, 17; PG, 13, 1717, 4): “I was 
hungry and you did not give me to eat.” The Last Judgment offers 
Origen matter for long pages of commentary. The reasons for the 


® The statement that God is “author of our love” admits of a more profound explana- 
tion in itself, such, v.g., as Didymus gives on I Jn 4:7. But such possibility seems excluded 
by the fact that Origen explains his meaning immediately: “For giving thanks. . . .” 
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Judge’s sentences of reward or condemnation—viz., the practice of, 
or failure to practice, love of neighbor—interest us. Origen explains 
why charity shown or not shown to neighbor is charity shown or not 
to Christ, why love of neighbor is love of Christ. 


It was written to the faithful: ‘You are the body of Christ and members, each 
with his own proper gift’ (I Cor. 12:27). Just as the soul dwelling in the body, 
though it does not hunger as regards its spiritual substance, nevertheless hungers 
for each of its body’s foods because it is joined to that body, so too the Saviour 
suffers what his body the Church suffers, though he himself is impassible as re- 
gards his divinity. When the saints need food, he too feels hunger; when others 
of his members have need of medicine, he too, so to speak, as a sick man, has 
need; in the same way when others have need of shelter, he too, as a wanderer, 
seeks in them “‘somewhere to lay his head”; so too in the naked he suffers cold, 
and in the clothed he is clothed. 


Our neighbor is in some way identified with Christ—at least if he is a 
Christian. He is a member of the Mystical Body; Christ is united to 
him as the soul is to the body.!® Just as we cannot act upon the body 
without reaching the soul through it, so we cannot do good or evil to 
our neighbor without thereby doing it to Christ. 

Origen goes on to explain what it is that unites Christ so intimately 
with His faithful as in a sense to identify them with Him; it is His 
great love for them and their love for Him. Love unites and in a 


| sense even identifies men with one another, as it made Paul suffer what 
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| his converts suffered. Christ’s love unites Him so intimately with His 


faithful that He experiences what they experience. 


If out of love Paul says, ‘Who is weak and I am not weak?’, and this redounds 
to the praise of the Apostle, who thus shows the greatness of his charity for the 
faithful, how cannot the Son of that charity which is God (filius caritatis Dei) 
the Saviour, say much more correctly than Paul or anyone else who loves, ‘Who 
is weak and I am not weak? Who is made to stumble and I am not inflamed?’ 
This is why he says, ‘I was sick and in prison, and you did not visit me.’ When 
a member of Christ is in prison, he has lost freedom who says of the just man, 
‘T am with him in tribulation’ (Ps. 90:15), i.e., I suffer tribulation with him (con- 
tribulor et). ‘For just as he who is mine is in tribulation with me, so I too am in 
tribulation with him... .’ 


Origen recalls no other bond, such as baptism, the Eucharist, etc., 
which unites Christ with His members. Perhaps his reason is that 


10 Origen’s Platonic ideas on the union of soul and body hardly affect the comparison 
he uses here. 
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charity is the essential cause of this identification since charity is the 
very nature of God (“filius caritatis Dei’), while baptism, etc., are 
only so many means to achieve it. 

Love of neighbor, then, is love of God or rather love of Christ, since 
our neighbors are His members. The more intimately they are united 
to Him or the more completely they are identified with Him, i.e., the 
more perfect they are, the more truly is the good or evil done them 
done to Him: “They are truly his brothers who are perfect and are 
imitators of Him... .More pleasing to God is a good work done to 
those who are holier than to those who are less holy, and it is a lighter 
fault to neglect the less holy than the more so... . ’” 

Origin 

5) Mt 22:34 ff. (CGS, Orig., 11, 7, 9; PG, 13,1604,-8): “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God... , and thy neighbor as thyself.” The last of 
Origen’s many remarks on the connection between charity’s two 
precepts notes how the second is impossible without the first. Fulfill- 
ment of the first is at least a necessary condition for the fulfillment of 
the second. Love of one’s neighbor as oneself presupposes love of self, 
and love of self presupposes love of God. He who does not love God 
does not will his own real good, does not love himself. Hence he cannot 
love his neighbor as he loves himself. 


In explaining the precept of love of neighbor, we must not omit the following 
remark. According to Psalm 10, ‘He who loves iniquity hates his own soul,’ and 
according to Proverbs 15:32, ‘He who refuses instruction hates himself.’ From 
this it is evident that no one who loves iniquity loves his neighbor as himself, 
since he does not even love himself, and no one who refuses instruction loves his 





neighbor as himself, since he does not even love himself. Thus it is that he who | 


loves iniquity [and so does not love God] and hates his own soul cannot observe 
the second precept either. So too he who refuses instruction loves a sin, and there- 
fore he too who refuses a word of God’s instruction hates his own soul. 


Just why love of God (willing God’s good) is necessary for any true 
love of self (and hence of neighbor), i.e., for any real willing of one’s 
own good, Origen does not explain. Perhaps it is because our own, and 
neighbor’s, good is identified with God’s. This would mean that the 
object willed in the love of neighbor and in the love of God would be 
the same. Such implications, however, are not clear. 


1 CGS, Orig., 11, 174, 8; PG, 13, 1718, 21. 
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The general conclusion is that for Origen love of neighbor is love of 
God or Christ in the neighbor, since our neighbor is the image of God 
and a member of Christ. Love of God is at least a necessary condition 
for any true love of self or neighbor. 


DIDYMUS THE BLIND 


Didymus’ Enarrationes on the Johannine epistles, which contain all 
the texts that concern us here, have come down to us only in a Latin 
translation and some Greek fragments. A comparison of fragments and 
versions shows that the translator did not hesitate to fill out a thought 
expressed much more concisely in the Greek, or even to correct or 
modify his original."* Most of our passages, however, are at least 
partially extant in Greek. A comparison of these fragments with their 
Latin rendering shows this latter to be exact enough for our purposes; 
it can be trusted as a faithful expression of Didymus’ thought where 
the original Greek is lacking. 

Object 

6) I Jn 4:7 (Zoepfi, 67, 30;* PG, 39, 1797, 16): “Beloved let us love 
one another, for charity is from God.” The apostle exhorts his dearly 
beloved disciples to practice fraternal charity since “charity is from 
God.” Didymus explains with profundity just how charity is from 
God. The very object that we love in neighbor is God, i.e., God’s 
image and likeness traced by Him in our neighbor’s person. 


Just as he who does not choose what should be chosen and does not love what 
should be loved merits censure and blame, so the [Apostle] praises them that 
love those who are worthy of love as themselves deserving of love. But when 
could this be better realized than when the Saviour took away the sin of the 
world that man might appear such as he was made by God, proved to be to the 
likeness and image of his Maker? When man appeared in this light, since he was 
[evidently] an object of [divine] love, he thereupon became worthy of love. Sent 
into the world through the Father’s love for his creatures, the Saviour came to 
reveal the beauty of those who had been made to the image of God. They who 
have won this gift [the revelation of their true beauty] are objects of love [or: 
worthy of love] and therefore they love one another. For each one becomes an 


12Cf. Zoepfi’s appreciation (in Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen, Band IV, Heft 1, 
Didymi Alexandrini in epistolas canonicas brevis enarratio [Munster i. Westf.: Aschendorff, 
1914], pp. 1* and 18* ff.; on the Greek fragments see p. 80* f.); cf. also Liicke’s opinion 
of the Latin translation (PG, 39, 1746 ff.). 

18 A critical edition of the Greek and Latin texts is to be found in Zoepfl, of. cit. 
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object of love and capable of loving when he receives the command to love his 
neighbor. 


It is the image of God restored by the Saviour which we love in our 
neighbor. Or rather it is the fact that he is the (restored) image of God 
that makes him (supernaturally) lovable. 

7) II Jn 9 (Zoepfi, 86, 14; PG, 39, 1810, 6): “He who abides in the 
doctrine [of Christ] has both the Father and the Son.” Accepting and 
rejecting the apostles are equivalent to accepting and rejecting God. 
This is true in one of two senses. First, a passage which suggests itself 
to Didymus (Mt 10:40: “He who receives you receives me; and he who 
receives me receives him who sent me’’; cf. Lk 10:16) makes him think 
of the apostles as apostles, preachers and teachers sent by God. “This 
is said in regard to doctrine. He who receives the apostles by assenting 
to their teaching receives through them the Son and the Father who 
give that teaching.” But there is also another interpretation possible— 
one which interests us: ““There is another sense too in which this is true. 
He who perseveres in this teaching has the Father and the Son. The 
apostles persevered in that teaching so as even to preach it. He who 
receives them, since they are the temple of God, by the very fact that 
he receives them has the Son and the Father who are in them.” God 
living in those who “abide in His teaching” is the object of our respect 
and attention. 

Origin 

8) I Jn 4:7 f. (Zoepfi, 68, 27; PG, 39, 1798, 1): “Charity is from God, 
and everyone who loves is born of God and knows God; he who does 
not love does not know God, for God is charity.” In his commentary 
on the opening words of v. 7 quoted above, Didymus notes that charity 
comes from God in that the object which we love in our neighbor comes 
from Him. In the lines which immediately follow that passage he ex- 
plains another sense in which it can be said that charity is from God. 


What does it mean to be begotten of God? In general everyone who loves in 
the way described will merit being called a son of God.“ Nor does he have it in 
his power to sin since he has within him the seed of the Father who begot him. 
And besides, he who is born of God knows that his Father, God, is charity. The 
reason, he says, why charity is from God and the man who has it is born of God 
and knows him is that he who has begotten and is known is charity. For just as 


44 T.e., selflessly and loving the neighbor insofar as he is God’s image. 
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the cause of our being wise and just and holy is Christ, our God-given wisdom, 
justice, and holiness, so the cause of fraternal charity is that God is charity. By 
participating in him insofar as (secundum quod) He is charity, we have charity 
from him and love one another. 


The doctrine is evident. God is charity. This divine charity, which God 
is, is in all those who are born of Him; He has passed on to them in 
begetting them to supernatural life a share of His own divine nature, 
which is charity. Because of this share in God’s nature, they know Him 
and do not sin. With that divine charity which is God and which they 
have, the possession of which makes them children of God, the children 
of God love one another. Obviously for Didymus there is only one 
charity—the charity that is God. It is with this same charity that we 
love God in Himself as well as in our neighbor. 

9) I Jn 5:1 (Zoepfl, 74, 16; PG, 39, 1802, 12): “Everyone who be- 
lieves that Jesus is the Christ is born of God, and everyone who loves 
him who begot, loves also the one begotten of him.” In a passage 
which briefly indicates both the explanations of charity’s unity given 
above, Didymus explains why everyone who loves God, who begets, 
also loves those begotten of Him: “If a man is born of God by practic- 
ing the virtues just mentioned," since he has won acceptance, he should 
be loved, and more than he, the one who begot him.”’ What merits love 
in the child of God is what he has from his Father. From the remarks 
on I Jn 4:7 quoted above, this is God’s image. But coming to the child 
of God by way of generation, it is by no means a mere material, dead 
semblance; it is dynamic, appearing in his actions, in his very life: 
“born of God by putting into practice the virtues.” Since this object 
of love exists much more properly and fully in the Father, God, He is 
much more deserving of love. In fact, since it is God whom we love in 
His children, it isevident that, if we love them, we will love Him: “The 
Apostle. . . aptly points out the greatness of charity and the beauty of 
those who must be loved when he says that it is a characteristic mark 
(proprium) of him who loves God that he love also the one who is born 
of him.” The greatness of charity lies in its being of its very nature a 
share in God’s life: we have love for our neighbor from God by way of 
supernatural generation. The beauty of those who are loved lies in the 
divine image which they have by way of supernatural generation. 


18 Viz., faith, love of enemies, works of mercy. 
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The conclusion is that for Didymus charity for the neighbor is love 
of God’s image in the neighbor, or love of the neighbor who is God’s 
image; and the charity with which we love God in the neighbor is God 
Himself, or rather a participation in His divine nature, which is charity. 


ST. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA 


Those passages of St. Cyril’s exegetical works which here call for our 
attention have been preserved in the original Greek and with no variant 
readings of note. The style of these texts is somewhat involved, the 


sentences intricate, and the connective particles that express every | 


shade of meaning abundant. Hence their translation into so uninflected 
a language as English is difficult. 


Extrinsic Explanations 
10) Jn 21:15 ff. (Pusey, III, 165, 19;'* PG, 74, 749, 14): “Simon, 
son of John, dost thou love me?... Feed my sheep.” From Peter’s 


triple profession of love and the Lord’s repeated reply, Cyril draws a 
number of lessons. One of them is for the pastors of the Church. 


A consideration of the present passage apprises men in authority that they 
will please the chief shepherd Christ only if they are solicitous for the constant 
well-being of their rational sheep. A man who showed such solicitude was the 
admirable Paul, who was weak with the weak and who called the boast of his 
apostolate and his joy and crown those who had come to believe through him and 
through their own glorious deeds had won [God’s] approval. He knew that this 
solicitude was the tangible fruit of perfect love for Christ, which anyone will see 
who reasons rightly. If he died for us, surely he must have held the salvation and 
life of everyone of us worthy of every care. And if they who ‘sin against their 
brothers and strike their weak conscience a blow’ really sin against Christ (I Cor. 
8:12), how true it must be that they are really devout towards the Lord who 
guide the minds both of those that have already come to believe and of those 
that await the call to do so, and who make every effort to strengthen them in 
the faith. ... 


This text needs little commentary. Love of souls is the tangible fruit 
of love of Christ. There is no love of Christ without such love of neigh- 
bor, no true love of Christ without this its tangible expression. The 
reason is that Christ has so great a love of souls. If He died on our 


16 Ph. Ed. Pusey, Cyrilli...in D. Joannis Evangelium, 3 vol. (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1872). 
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behalf, Cyril argues, the salvation of everyone of us is of great value in 
His eyes. We cannot love Him if we do not love those whom He loves. 
Not loving them displeases Him. His love makes Him regard what is 
done for them as done in some way for Himself. 

11) Jn 13:34 (Pusey, II, 385, 12 and 387, 6; PG, 74, 161, 14 and 
164, 22): “A new commandment I give unto you: that you love one 
another as I have loved you.” Cyril explains how the Lord’s com- 
mandment of fraternal charity is new. Before His departure from the 
world the Saviour lays down the law of Christian charity as the basis 
and foundation of all good: ‘“‘About to ascend into heaven, he first lays 
down as a sort of foundation and groundwork of all good things the 
law of charity, not that charity which is according to the Law but that 
which is above the Law. Therefore he says, ‘A new commandment I 
give unto you: that you love one another.’ ” 

But where is the newness, since even Moses commanded love of 
neighbor? The newness is in this: we Christians must love one another 
as Christ has loved us. The Law commands love of neighbor “as thy- 
self”; Christ loved us “more than Himself.” This is the way in which 
the Saviour’s disciples did in fact love the neighbor. This is the way in 
which all those who followed their example loved. They were ready to 
undergo anything, even death, in order to assure their neighbor’s 
salvation. Then he concludes: “The Saviour therefore commanded us 
to strive after the root of most perfect piety towards God, that love 
which is above the Law. This he did because he knew that in no other 
way would we win God’s highest approval and that in seeking to 
practice the fair love which he established among us we would enjoy 
great and perfect goods.” The Saviour prescribes love of neighbor more 
than self because there is no other way of winning God’s highest ap- 
proval. God’s highest approval goes to those who show such love of 
neighbor, since fraternal charity is the root of most perfect piety to- 
wards God. It is not the source or cause of love of God (rather it fol- 
lows from charity for God), but the source of piety towards God. 
Piety (eusebeia) is the practical expression of love of God—a God- 
fearing life.* Love of neighbor is the root and source of such a life. 


17 Cf. his explanation of Lk 10:25 ff., infra. 
18 Cf. Zorell’s Lexicon, sub voce: “cultus Dei per vitam religiosam ac piam virtutumque 
exercitium exhibitus, vita erga Deum pia ac religiosa.” 
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Precisely why or how the service of the neighbor is the most perfect 
expression of love of God Cyril does not explain in the immediate 


context. Is it because God has so great a love of our neighbor, of souls?” | 


Is it because service of the neighbor makes us so like His Son, whom 
He loves above all??° 


12) Jn 15:12 f. (Pusey, II, 577, 19; PG, 74, 384, 20): “This is my } 


commandment: that you love one another as I have loved you.” Cyril 
first explains the Lord’s command to love as He loved, even to laying 


down one’s life, as having been given especially to the Apostles: they | 


would have to preach the gospel to all men, even ingrates and gues! 
cutors; hence they would have need of a great love even for such men | 
as these, a love like the Saviour’s, which would carry them through to 
the very completion of their task. Then he extends the application of 
these two verses to all Christians. 


If the saying, ‘This is my commandment: that you love one another as I have 
loved you,’ be extended in its application to everyone, all will draw great profit 
from their efforts to practice it. If fraternal charity observes and brings about 
the fulfilling of everyone of our Saviour’s precepts, does he not merit the greatest 
admiration who strives to practice it perfectly, blamelessly and faultlessly? For 
the sum, in a word, of all the virtues is contained within it. Second to charity for 
God is charity for one another, and the whole force of piety towards God is ex- 
pressed, as it were, in this one saying: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 


Love of the neighbor leads to the practice of all the virtues; the practice 
of all the virtues, the keeping of all the Saviour’s precepts, is “contained 
within” love of the neighbor. Does this mean the keeping of all the 
commands of the Law’s second table? The whole strength or force of 


our piety towards God is, as it were, contained in the observance of | 


charity’s second precept." The observance of that precept is the 
principal or even the only concrete way of manifesting our love for God. 
But here again we find no precise explanation of the reason why or how 
this is so. 

19 Christ’s command, he has said (Pusey, op. cit., II, 386, 29; PG, 74, 164, 12), is to 
love the neighbor “more than self,” i.e., to be ready to undergo anything in order to 
assure our neighbor’s salvation. Compare this with the text cited on Jn 21:15. 


2 Cf. text cited on Jn 13:35. 
1 See note 18. 
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Object 

13) Mt 5:44 (PG, 72, 381, 28): “Love your enemies.” Cyril explains 
how we can love our enemies, though they be sinners: “Let us love our 
enemies not inasmuch as they are adulterers or murderers but inas- 
much as they are men. For the commission of sin is an action and not 
part of their nature; hence their sin is not a work of God.” What we 
love is not their sinfulness but what there is of God’s in them. Not 
what there is of God; he does not say that God is within them in any 
way, but that something of God’s, His handiwork, is there which can 
be loved. What there is of God’s is the human nature He has made. 

14) Lk 10:25 ff. (PG, 72, 680, 24): “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God ..., and thy neighbor as thyself .... And who is my neighbor?” 
Cyril explicitly notes the necessary bond between the two charities; 
love of neighbor necessarily flows from love of God. On these two pre- 
cepts, by their very nature inseparable from one another, depended the 
Law and the prophets under the old dispensation; in the keeping of 
these two consists our whole Christian life under the new dispensation. 
But under the latter some changes, or rather extensions, have per- 
fected the double commandment of the Old Law. Love of God such as 
the New Testament commands it, with the whole heart, soul, and 
strength, “makes, in a word, a Christian of a Jew. And charity towards 
the neighbor rightly understood—as often as it is had not only towards 
members of the same nation but towards every member of the same 
race—follows closely on charity for God.” 

Love of the neighbor of necessity follows closely upon true love of 
God, but it must be love of neighbor rightly understood, i.e., a uni- 
versal love. Obviously it is something in the neighbor inasfar as he is 
man, inasfar as he is of the same race (genos) as we are, something in 
his nature, which is the object of this love. Obviously too it is some- 
thing in that nature which, and inasfar as it, comes from God; for love 
for every member of the same human race necessarily follows on love of 
God. Cyril does not say more. In the light of his commentary on Mt 
5:44 cited above, we can safely conclude that at the very least it is man 
inasmuch as he is God’s work, something of God’s, which calls forth 
the love of those who love God.” 


2 A difficulty arises from the fact that Cyril insists on the extension of the twofold pre- 
cept of charity in the New Testament. Man was God’s handiwork already under the Old 
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15) Jn 13:34 (Pusey, II, 385, 21; PG, 74, 161, 23): “A new com- 
mandment I give unto you: that you love one another as I have loved 
you.” The present passage occurs within the long commentary on Jn 
13:34 already discussed. The few words that interest us here do not 
seem to form part of that explanation of how love of neighbor is bound 
up with love of God which Cyril gives in his conclusion quoted above. 
This for two reasons: first, because they are so far removed from the 
conclusion, occurring near the beginning; and secondly, because even 
in their immediate context they seem to be a mere passing remark not 
closely bound up with what precedes or follows. 

He asks just how the Lord’s command of love of neighbor can be 
new, since such a precept already existed in the Old Law. Before answer- 
ing that the newness is in the words, “as I have loved you,” he ex- 
amines the Old Law’s double commandment of charity, which he 
cites according to Mt 22:37. Commenting on the citation, he says: 


He set love of God in the first place before all other precepts, as was only right. 
And in the next he put the love which we have for one another and joined it so 


intimately with love for God as to make one feel that not even charity for God | 


would be well-ordered unless that which we owed our neighbor followed upon it. 
For we are all one another’s brothers. The very wise John, knowing this so well 
and teaching it to others, said, ‘He who loves his brother loves God’ (I Jn 4:21). 


The reason why we cannot love God rightly unless we love our 
neighbor is that we are all brothers; this evidently means that we 
have something in common. If we interpret this in the light of Cyril’s 
remarks on Lk 10:25 ff. cited above, we (all men) are brothers in that 
we have the same nature. In fact, “brother” frequently recurs as a 
mere synonym for neighbor or fellow man in the rest of Cyril’s com- 
mentary on v. 34 as well as throughout his long explanation of v. 35. 
On the other hand, a more profound explanation is possible. ““Brothers” 





Law. Those who then loved God should have also loved His handiwork, the whole human 
race, and not merely those of their own nation. Charity’s second precept, then, is not 
really extended under this aspect in the New Testament. This difficulty, however, does 
not concern us. We are interested in what Cyril says of the nature of Christian charity and 
not its relation with the obligation to love God and neighbor as that obligation existed 
in the Old Testament. In fact, the same problem presents itself for what he says of 
charity’s first precept under the Old Law and is even more difficult to solve: the Law 
explicitly commands love of God with the whole heart, soul, and strength (Dt 6:5). How 
is this command extended in the New Law? 
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can mean “fellow Christians,” referring to the same divine life shared 
in by all those who love one another (note his citation of I Jn 4:21). 
Still, the term adelphos in this particular sense, as opposed to non- 
Christians, does not seem to occur in any context in the whole of 
Cyril’s exegetical works where he discusses fraternal charity, not even 
in the profound investigation of the nature of charity in his explana- 
tion of the following verse (13:35). 
Origin 

16) Jn 13:35 (Pusey, II, 387, 15; PG, 74, 164C): “By this will all 
men know that you are my disciples, if you have love for one another.” 
This lengthy passage, Cyril’s entire commentary on this verse, deserves 
a complete reading and a thorough study. Since it is too long to quote 
in full here, we shall have to content ourselves with citing the most 
pertinent passages and summarizing the rest. 


You set upon your heads, he says, a sure and unmistakable sign that you are 
my disciples, if you follow in the path of my way of life (politeias) as far as your 
nature and the limitations of your being men permit. This means that you will 
preserve inviolate the bond of charity towards one another and be intimately 
united among yourselves in accord with the law of mutual charity and the incom- 
parable boast of mutual love. It is this that accurately imprints on us 
the Master’s glory. 


Fraternal charity marks the disciple with the distinguishing note of 
the Master. Cyril goes on to investigate why charity should be that 
distinguishing mark: ‘Someone, I suppose, will rejoin with the question, 
why is charity the sign of discipleship of Christ, and why should the 
beauty of all the virtues shine out in it, not as a favor freely granted 
it, nor as the fruit of its labor and effort as they exist in man, but as 
something implanted in its very nature?” The true follower of Christ 
must obviously have and practice all the virtues. But charity by its 
very nature includes or contains all the virtues. He who has the virtue 
of charity has by that very fact all the others. Cyril’s explanation is 
that, just as all perfections inhere in God, so all the other virtues do in 
charity, or at least they are all ordained to charity. He who has charity 
practices all the virtues. 

A craftsman betrays the identity of his master in the very way he 
executes his work. Something of the master has passed over to the 
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disciple in the learning, not only the knowledge of how to use the tools 
correctly but even, we might say, the very mannerisms of the master 
in the way he uses them. So too the disciple of Christ betrays the 
identity and shows the characteristics of his Master, who has and is 
supreme charity, in his life of charity. 


If anyone among us plies the coppersmith’s or weaver’s art, do not men note 
very clearly that he has been the disciple of a particular coppersmith or weaver? 
And what of the craftsman practiced in the builder’s art? Does he not make it 
known that he can rightly perform what pertains to his art because he has had as 
master a plier of that trade? In the same way, it seems to me, those who 
possess within themselves the full strength of charity for God proclaim without 
difficulty that they are charity’s disciples,—disciples, that is, of him who has 
supreme charity, Christ. 


It may seem odd that, after insisting on fraternal charity as the mark 
of a true disciple, Cyril should say that those who “possess the full 
strength of charity towards God” show themselves true disciples. But 
we must recall that in his explanation of the preceding verse (13:34) 
he had just called fraternal charity the “root of perfect piety towards 
God.” While commenting on 15:12 f. he will say that love for the 
neighbor expresses the ‘‘whole strength of piety towards God.” In the 
present text those who “possess the full strength of charity for God” 
are simply those who express their love for God in a very practical 
fraternal charity. Love for God that does not so express itself is by 
no means at its “full strength.” 

Charity, Cyril explains, is what is proper to God, even what is most 
proper. God has not acquired it but is it, just as or even more than He 
is His other perfections. Christ too, the Son of God, is charity. 


God is charity, as John says (I Jn 4:8). Since he was charity’s Son, that is, the 
Son of him who is by nature the one true God, he too revealed himself as charity, 
not possessed of a dignity whose boast was mere grace of expression or the mere 
outward sparkle of eloquence, but proving himself by his very works and deeds 
the fruit of his Father’s substance. 

Now this supreme substance we hold to be incapable of receiving any good, 
and we refuse to admit that it has acquired that totality of goods which it pos- 
sesses, as, for example, we acquire them. Nor will we say that these goods exist 
in it as one thing exists in another, as one might say that the knowledge of some 
particular thing exists in a man; for man is not of himself knowledge, but rather 
he is capable of possessing it. On the other hand, whatever kind of good is be- 
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lieved to exist, this we hold that divine and ineffable nature to be in the most 
strict and proper sense, a fountainhead, as it were, which contains within itself 
and pours forth from itself all the beauty of the virtues. 


The logical conclusion follows: he who has charity has what is most 
proper to God and thereby shows himself intimately united to Christ, 
even in a sense a sharer of His very nature. 


Strictly and properly, then, he will be charity’s fruit and charity itself like the 
Father whose Son he is. By charity more than aught else will he be stamped upon 
our souls. And above all else it will be their tenacious fidelity to the practice of 
fraternal love that will engrave upon the good the signs of their intimacy with 
him. 

An application of this doctrine brings it out more clearly. Christ is 
our peace, i.e., our mutual union in love, our mutual charity, according 
to St. Paul in Eph. 2:14 ff.; if we have the peace He has brought us and 
is, we have Him. Finally, a practical conclusion follows: our primary 
concern should therefore be not mortification or any other ascetical 
practice, but charity. And then these closing words which sum up his 
whole long commentary: “That it is the figure and image within us of 
Christ the Saviour—this is charity’s boast.” 

Our love of neighbor is therefore a participation of God. We love the 
neighbor with the divine charity which God is and which we share in. 
Cyril does not explicitly discuss the love of God, the first precept of 
charity, in this passage. Nevertheless, it is more than obvious both 
from the verse that he is explaining (“By this will all men know, etc.,” 
which is equivalent to, “Your love of neighbor will be proof of your 
love for me”) and from the explanation that he gives (we love our 
neighbor with, or by means of, God) that the same love with which we 
love our neighbor, which is God, is the love with which we love Him. 

17) Jn 17:11 (Pusey, II, 697, 20; PG, 74, 516, 14): “... that they 
may be one even as we are.”” Commenting on this petition for unity in 
the Lord’s priestly prayer to the Father, Cyril notes just what the de- 
sired oneness consists in. It consists, of course, in charity. 


He wants his disciples to persevere in harmony of mind and will as men who 
have striven to fasten themselves to one another in soul and spirit and by the law 
of peace and mutual love so as to realize an inviolate bond of charity. This is 
that supremely desirable union which is troubled and hindered by nothing. It 
does not degenerate into disagreement under the pressure of any of the cares or 
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concupiscences found in the world. Rather it preserves untroubled the vigor of 
charity in the unity of piety and holiness. 


Fraternal charity makes Christians one. This union is an image of the 
unity in the Trinity. It is an image of God effected in us by Himself.” 
Going on to discuss how God realized this union in the early Church, 
how He brings it about even now, Cyril notes that the Eucharist makes 
us one body (concorporales) in and with Christ and that the presence 
of the Spirit of Christ gives us unity of spirit: 


This union was in fact realized. As we read in the Acts of the Apostles, ‘The 
multitude of the believers were of one heart and soul,’ in the union, that is, of the 


Spirit. This is what Paul too says (I Cor. 10:17): One body and one spirit: we, | 


though many, are one body in Christ, since all of us share one bread and have 
been anointed in one Spirit, who is Christ’s. 


Baptism, the Eucharist, and the possession by all of one same Holy 
Spirit are the means God uses to make Christians one. The logical 
consequence (or the natural effect?) of the use of these means is mutual 
charity: “Therefore as men who are to be members of one body and 
sharers together of one same Spirit, he wants his disciples to persevere 
in untroubled oneness of spirit and undisturbed harmony.” 

On closer examination of the union of mutual charity, Cyril notes 
more exactly how it images the Trinity; it gives all true Christians a 
single will, which of course is God’s will, as there is only one will for 
the three divine Persons: 


Now if someone should say that the disciples are also united just as the Father 
and the Son are one not merely according to substance but also according to will 
(for there is only one willing in that holy nature and a single will for all three 
Persons), let him go on thinking so. He will not err from the truth. Among true 
Christians one can also discern identity of will, though we do not enjoy that con- 
substantiality which is found in the Father and him who is from him and in him, 
God the Word. 


18) Jn 17:20 f. (Pusey, II, 729 ff; PG, 74, 552 ff.): “I pray for those 
also who ... are to believe in me, that all may be one.” Cyril’s long 
explanation of these verses is merely a more detailed development of 


% He says explicitly that God alone can and must preserve this union, this image of 
Himself (Pusey, op. cit., II, 696, 15ff; PG, 74, 516, 6ff.): “He wants his disciples preserved 
by the might and power of that ineffable [divine] nature, rightly attributing to him who 
is truly and by nature God the ability to preserve without difficulty whomever he chooses.” 


-— 
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the ideas expressed in the passage just quoted. Since he adds nothing 
new for our purposes, we need not cite and comment. These pages, 
however, deserve an attentive reading. 

The general conclusion is that Cyril, in many respects even more 
clearly than his predecessors, sees love of neighbor as the love of some- 
thing of God’s or of God in neighbor; he sees it too as a participation 
in the very nature of God, who is charity. 


ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


In his sermons St. John Chrysostom comes back again and again to 
urging his flock to practice fraternal charity. This is only to be expected; 
the Lord called this His commandment above all the others. Besides, 
the concrete circumstances in which, good shepherd that he was, 
Chrysostom found himself both in Antioch and in Constantinople 
offered him countless occasions to preach a very practical fraternal 
charity. As a result, passages of interest to us are so numerous that it is 
impossible to study them all. A few well chosen, however, suffice to 
give a clear idea of Chrysostom’s thought. The Greek text on which 
the following translations are based is that of Migne.™ 


Extrinsic explanations 

Chrysostom exhorts his hearers to love their neighbor, appealing to 
their love of God as motive. His argument is this: God wants us to 
love our neighbor; therefore if we love Him, we will do what He wants, 
we will also love our neighbor. 

19) Jn 15:9 ff. (PG, 59, 415, 3): “Abide in my love. If you keep my 
commandments, you will abide in my love... . This is my command- 
ment, that you love one another... .’’ Commenting on these verses, 
Chrysostom notes how intimately bound up the two charities are: “Do 
you see how the love of God is intertwined with our love of one another 
and connected with it like the links of a chain? That is why he some- 
times says there are two commandments, sometimes only one. It is not 
possible that the man who has laid hold on the first should not possess 
the second too.” The reason for this necessary connection is simply 
God’s will: “If abiding [in God] comes from love, and love from the 


“The Oxford Library of the Fathers (1839-1852) is very faithful to the Greek and has 
been used as the basis for most of my translations. 
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keeping of the commandments, and the commandment is that we love 
one another, then abiding in God comes from love for one another. .. . ” 

20) Mt 24:48 ff. (PG, 58, 709, 18): “But if that wicked servant. . .be- 
gins to beat his fellow servants. ...” Insisting on the importance of 
fraternal charity, Chrysostom does not even hesitate to say that our 
neighbor’s good is to be preferred to apparently more heroic or spectacu- 
lar acts of love of God, such as martyrdom. To prove this he cites 
St. Paul’s example in Phil 1:23 f.: “To depart and to be with Christ is 
better, yet to stay on in the flesh is more necessary for you.” He adds: 
“In preference even to going to Christ he chose his neighbor’s edifica- 
tion. For we are most truly with Christ when we are doing his will, and 
nothing is so much his will as that which is for our neighbor’s good.” 
We love Christ by loving our neighbor, i.e., we are united with Him by 
union of wills, because love of neighbor is His will; it is what pleases 
Him. 

21) Mt 5:23 f. (PG, 57, 251, 20): .. . leave thy gift before the altar 
and go first and be reconciled with thy brother.”’ At times Chrysostom 
emphasizes the greatness of God’s desire to bring us to love one 
another. He proves how great that desire is from the fact that all the 
wonders of God’s mercy, especially the economy of our redemption, 
are motivated by it. Unless we are ready to fulfill such a desire, we 
cannot by any other means, not even by sacrifice, please Him: “Tf it is 
even a prayer which you are offering in such a state of mind, it is better 
to leave your prayer and be reconciled with your brother and then 
offer your prayer. For this is the end for which all has been done; this 
the very end for which God became man and wrought all his great deeds, 
that he might set us at one.” 

22) Mt 6:14 (PG, 57, 282, 6): “If you forgive men, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you.”’ Our mutual union is not only God’s de- 
sire, but it is His supreme desire: ‘‘In order to show that what he abhors 
and hates most of all is remembrance of the wrongs we have suffered 
and that what wins greatest acceptance with him is the opposite virtue, 
he mentions this virtue once again... .” 

23) Mt 18:10 ff. (PG, 58, 580, 28): “See that you do not despise one 
of these little ones ....”’ In some passages Chrysostom explains why 
God has so great a desire that we love others; it is His own great love 
for them. Thus against those who give scandal: 
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Do you see what a wall he has set up around them and what earnest care he 
takes of those that are contemptible and perishing? He threatens irremediable 
ills for those who make them fall. He promises great blessings for those who show 
them care and attention. He recalls once more his own example and that of the 
Father. Let us also imitate him, refusing none of the tasks that seem lowly and 
troublesome for our brothers’ sake. Though we have to serve him, though he be 
lowly, though he be mean upon whom we must wait, though the work be labori- 
ous, though we must cross mountains and precipices, let all be held endurable 
for the salvation of our brother. For a soul is an object of such earnest care to 
God that he ‘spared not his own Son.’ 


24) Rom. 13:8 ff. (PG, 60, 619, 26): “Owe no man anything except 
to love one another.” In short, God has so great a love for our neighbor 
that He lays down our love for those whom He loves as a condition for 
His love of us. 


Let us love one another, since in this way we shall also love God, who loves 
us. In the case of men, if you love a man who is loved, he who loves him is quar- 
relsome about it. But in this case he deigns to share his love with you and even 
hates you if you do not share it. Man’s love is full of envy and grudging, but God 
is free from all passion. Hence he seeks others to share his love. He says, ‘Love 
with me, and then you yourself will I love the more.’ See the words of an ardent 
lover! ‘If you love him whom I love, then I too will count myself greatly loved 
by you.’ For he ardently desires our salvation. 


Object 

The passages, then, are many where Chrysostom invites his audience 
to practice fraternal charity for motives that we might call extrinsic. 
Most of these passages, at least if considered in themselves and in 
their immediate context, do not require or justify a more profound 
interpretation. Many, if not all, of them are capable of and perhaps 
deserve such an interpretation in the light of Chrysostom’s teaching as 
a whole. It is the rest of that teaching, his appeal to intrinsic motives, 
that we must now examine. Not infrequently he points out what we 
find in our neighbor to love. 

25) Mt 10:1 ff. (PG, 57, 386, 7): “Having summoned his twelve 
disciples, he gave them power... to cure every kind of disease and 
infirmity.’’ Often he notes as motive of mutual charity community of 
goods. We and our neighbor have so many things in common in the 
orders of both nature and grace. In fact, we have everything in com- 
mon: “‘Many are the things that bind us together. One table is set be- 
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fore all; one Father begot us; we were all born of the same pangs; the 
same drink has been given to all, or rather not only the same drink, but 
even to drink out of the same cup.** It is God’s desire to bind us all 
together by mutual love which has provided that we have all these 
goods in common: “The Father, desirous of bringing us to a tender 
mutual affection, has devised even that we should drink out of one 
cup—a mark of intense love.” This external or material community of 
natural and supernatural goods, which in a sense identifies us with our 
neighbor, calls for the corresponding interior, or formal, bond or 
union, which is charity: 

We have shared a spiritual table; let us also share a spiritual love. For if brig- 
ands, on sharing food, forget their characteristic trait [of violence], what excuse 
have we, who repeatedly partake together of the Lord’s Body and do not imitate 
even their mildness? For many not even a common table but merely being of the 
same city was sufficient reason for friendship. And we, when we have the same 
city and house and table and way and door and root and life and head and shep- 


herd and king and teacher and judge and maker and Father and all things in 
common, what indulgence can we deserve if we be divided from one another? 


26) Mt 6:9 (PG, 57, 278, 4): “In this manner therefore shall you 
pray: Our Father. ...”’ Our common prayers, offered for the good 
of the whole Mystical Body, destroy division and strengthen charity by 
reminding us that “...our greatest goods and needs we all have in 
common.” 


27) Mt 8:1 ff. (PG, 57, 331, 13): “I will: be thou made clean.” | 


Since we have ail in common, we should regard our neighbor’s good 
fortune as our own: “We have been taught so to love our fellow servants 
that we regard as our own the good fortune they enjoy.” 

28) Mt 24:48 ff. (PG, 58, 708, 13): “But if that wicked servant ... 
begins to beat his fellow servants ....” If the neighbor whom we must 
love is in some way identified with ourselves, he is also somehow 
identified with God. Commenting on the lot of the unfaithful servant 
who during his master’s absence maltreated his fellow servants, 
Chrysostom notes: “Nothing provokes God so much as disdain for what 
concerns our neighbor. Therefore, to show his anger, he orders him to 


be cut asunder. Therefore too he affirmed love to be the distinguishing | 


mark of his disciples. For it is altogether necessary that he who loves 


%5 A reference to Communion received under the species of wine. 
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should be solicitous about the things of his beloved.” By loving our 
neighbor we show love for God because our neighbor belongs to Him. 
It is He whom we love in our neighbor since we love our neighbor 
precisely inasmuch as he belongs to God. 

29) Mt 25:31 ff. (PG, 58, 718, 27): “As long as you did it not for one 
of these least ones. . . .”” Going a step further in his commentary on the 
Last Judgment, Chrysostom explains that in showing charity to 
others, at least to needy Christians, we do good to God Himself. This 
is why the damned merit not only punishment but eternal punishment; 
they have denied Him what they denied their fellow men. 


Everyone of these things deserved punishment: the simplicity of the request, 
for it was bread; the pitiful state of him that asked, for he was poor; the compas- 
sion stirred up by the fact that he had the same nature, for he was a man; the 
desirability of the promise, for he promised a kingdom; the fearfulness of the 
punishment, for he threatened hell; the dignity of the one receiving, for it was 
God who was receiving through the poor; the surpassing nature of the honor that 
he deigned to lower himself so far; his just claim for what they should have be- 
stowed, for he was receiving of what was his own. 


The needy through whom God receives are Christ’s brothers not only 
because they are lowly and poor as He was, but especially because of 
baptism and the Eucharist. 


‘As long as you did it not to one of these the least of my brothers, you did it 
not to me.’ What art thou saying? They are thy brothers; how canst thou call 
them ‘least’? For this very reason they are thy brothers, because they are lowly, 
because they are poor, because they are outcast. These are the ones he invites 
most of all to be his brothers: the unknown, the despised; and this does not mean 
only the monks and those who dwell on the mountainsides,?* but every believer. 
Though he be a man living in the world, yet if he be hungry and starving and 
naked and a stranger, his will is that he should have the benefit of all this care. 
For by baptism a man becomes a brother and by participation in the divine 
Mysteries. 


30) Mt 27:61 (PG, 58, 778B): “But Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary were there, sitting opposite the sepulcher.” The same idea re- 
ceives a more ample development in an exhortation to almsgiving 


*6In Chrysostom’s time the hills around Antioch served as dwelling place for large 
numbers of monks; he himself had been one of them; cf. introduction to his homilies on 
Mt in PG, 57. 
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occasioned by a consideration of the charity which the holy women 
showed the dead Saviour at the sepulcher. Chrysostom reminds his 
hearers that they can show Him a like charity. It is Christ Himself 
who begs and receives our alms under the outward appearance of a 
needy Christian. The whole text merits quoting: 


Do you see the women’s courage? Do you see their affection? Do you see the 
generosity shown in the expenses they undertake, a generosity which goes so far 
as even to risk death? 

Let us, who are men, imitate these women; let us not forsake Jesus in trial. 
They spent so much and exposed their lives for his dead body, while we—again I 
say it—neither feed him when hungry nor clothe him when naked. When we see 
him begging, we pass him by. If we really did see him, everyone of us would 
readily strip himself of all his goods. Yet now too it is he. He himself has said, 
‘It is I.’ Why then do you not readily strip yourself of everything? For now too 
you hear him say, ‘Thou dost it unto me.’ It makes no difference whether you 
give to this man or to him; you have done nothing less than the women who then 
fed him, but even much more. Do not be startled! To have fed him when he ap- 
peared in his own person is not such a great thing; seeing him would be enough 
to move a heart of stone. It is not nearly so much as on his word alone to care for 
the poor, the maimed, the crippled. In the former instance the appearance and 
dignity of him who is seen diminishes the value of what is done, but in your case 
the reward of your kindness is left entire. There is greater proof of reverence 
towards him when at his mere word you care for your fellow servant and refresh 
him in every possible way. Refresh him and believe him who receives it and says, 
‘Thou givest unto me.’ For unless you had given to him, he would not 
have counted you worthy of a kingdom. If you had not turned away from him, 
he would not have sent you to hell; if you-had overlooked a mere chance person. 
Because it is he himself who is despised, therefore great is the blame. So too Paul 


persecuted him, in persecuting them that are his. That was why he said, ‘Why 


art thou persecuting me?’ 

Let us feel, then, that we bestow on Christ himself when we give. Certainly 
his words are more trustworthy than our sight. When you see a poor man, then, 
remember the words by which he declared that it is he himself that is fed. For 
though that which is seen be not Christ, yet under this man’s appearance Christ 
himself receives and begs. 

Are you ashamed to hear that Christ begs? Rather be ashamed that you do not 
give when he begs of you. This is the shameful thing; this is a thing to be avenged 
and punished. For him to beg is an act of his goodness, and therefore we ought 
even to glory in it. For you not to give is the doing of your own cruelty. But if 
you do not believe now that in passing by a poor man who is a believer, you pass 
him by, you will believe it then when he will bring you into the midst and say, 
‘As long as you did it not to these, you did it not to me.’ 
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31) I Cor 8:12 (PG, 61, 167, 14): “When you sin thus against the 
brethren ... you sin against Christ.” Explaining how wounding a 
brother’s weak conscience is really sinning against Christ, Chrysostom 
lists the senses in which good or evil done to others reaches Christ— 
how, in other words, Christ is identified with our brothers: “(How do 
they sin against Christ? First, because he considers the affairs of his 
familiars his own; again, because those who are wounded belong to 
his body and are his members; and finally, because what he built up 
by his sacrifice of himself, they tear down for the sake of their own 
ambition.” 

Origin 

It is not only by noting to whom we are showing love when we do 
good to our neighbor, the object of our love, that Chrysostom urges his 
hearers to practice fraternal charity. Another consideration which he 
sets before them over and over again is that charity makes us like 
God, imitators of God and Christ. But since h< is so often bent on 
listing as many motives as he can find for love: of neighbor, he quickly 
passes from one explanation to another—object, origin, extrinsic 
motives—and mixes them without much order. A passage which 
illustrates this rather well is the following. 

32) Mt. 18:19 f. (PG, 58, 587 f.): ““Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in their midst.’’ Chrysostom comments 


at length: 


What he says is equivalent to this: ‘If anyone makes me the principal ground 
of his love for his neighbor, I will be with him’. . . . But now we see the majority 
of men with other motives of love. One loves because he is loved; another because 
he has been honored; a third because someone has been useful to him in some 
temporal matter; a fourth for some similar cause; but for Christ’s sake it is a 
difficult thing to find anyone loving his neighbor sincerely and as he ought to 
love him. The greater number of men are bound to one another by their temporal 
affairs. Paul loved not in that way but for Christ’s sake. Thus even when not 
loved in the way that he loved, he did not leave off loving because he had planted 
a strong root for his affection. 


The ground and root of fraternal charity is Christ. Hence charity 
never fails (I Cor. 13:8) since its source and root is unfailing, whereas 
other friendships disappear when their perishable motivating cause 
fails: 
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He who loves because he is loved, should he meet with any displeasure, puts 
an end to his love; but he who is held by this motive will never desist. This is 
why Paul said, ‘Charity never fails.’ 

What can you say? That when honored he insults you? That while receiving 
benefits he was minded to slay you? This itself is all the more reason to love, if 
you love for Christ’s sake. For the things that in other cases undermine love here 
become apt to produce it. 


The explanation of how this is possible makes appeal first to apparently 


extrinsic motives: ‘““How? First, because such a man is for you a cause | 


of rewards; secondly, because he who has such dispositions stands in 
need of much more help and care.” However, hardly having noted 
these extrinsic considerations, he returns to the love of Christ as 
motivating force: “Therefore I say, he who loves for Christ’s sake 
makes no inquiry about race or country or wealth or how much he 
himself is loved or any other such matter. Though he be hated, 
though he be insulted, though he be put to death, he continues to 
love, having as sufficient ground for his love Christ. This is why he 
stands resolute, firm, not to be overthrown, with eyes fixed on him. 
Why will he who loves Christ love others in this way? Because this 
is how Christ loved.” 


Christ himself loved his enemies in this way—the obstinate, the insulting, the 
blasphemers, these that hated him, those that would not so much as look upon 
him, those that preferred wood and stones to him; and this with the greatest 
possible love, greater than which one cannot find another. ‘Greater love than this 
no man has,’ he says, ‘that a man should lay down his life for his friends.’ See 
how he continues to treat with kindness the very men who crucified him and on 
so many occasions heaped abuse upon him. He even pleads with his Father for 
them, saying, ‘Forgive them, for they do not know what they are doing.’ And 
after they had done all that to him, he sent his disciples to them. 


If we love Christ, we will love others as He did and thus—or in order : 


to—become like Him: “This love let us also imitate; upon it let us fix 
our gaze, that being followers of Christ, we may attain both to the 
good things here and to those that are to come.” 

33) Mt 6:15 (PG, 57, 283, 5): “If you do not forgive men, neither 
will your Father forgive you.” At times Chrysostom insists on this 
motive. Charity, especially towards those who do us wrong, makes us 
like God our Father: 
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Once again he has mentioned heaven and the Father in order to put his hearer 
to shame, that he of all people, being the child of such a Father, should become 
a wild beast and, summoned as he is to heaven, should cling to an earthly and 
worldly sort of mind. Not by grace only ought we to be his children, but also in 
our works. And nothing makes us so like God as readiness to pardon the wicked 
and wrongdoers. This indeed he had already taught when he spoke of his making 
:the sun shine on the evil and on the good’ (Mt 5:45). 


God wants us to love our neighbor precisely for this reason, that we may 
really be His children, that we may become like Him. This explains 
so many of His precepts: “For this same reason too he commands us 
to make our prayers common in every one of their petitions, saying, 
‘Our Father... ,’.everywhere commanding us to use this plural word 
that we may not retain so much as a vestige of anger against our 
neighbor.”’ In fact, all that God does is aimed at uniting us: “He does 
and contrives everything to hinder our being at variance with one 
another.” 

Here Chrysostom passes on to charity as the “root of all goods” 
and the “short and easy way”’ of freeing ourselves from sin. After a 
detailed comparison between the way God acts in our regard—we 
who offend Him so often—and the uncharitable or even criminal way 
so many act towards their neighbor, he urges: “Let us, then, desist 
from this disease and this madness. The kindliness which he enjoined 
let us show to those that have vexed us that we may become like 
‘our Father who is in heaven.’” 

34) Mt 15:29 f. (PG, 58, 523, 14 and 524, 30): “Great crowds came 
to him...and he cured them.” Exhorting his hearers to mercy and 
almsgiving, as he often does, Chrysostom lists the prerogatives of the 
latter. Of them all, the greatest is that almsgiving, which is an act of 
charity, makes us like God: “Almsgiving teaches you how you may 
become like God, which is the sum of absolutely all good things.” 
Not only the thought of its numerous effects—expiation of sin, etc. — 
moves us to give alms but also our very nature. Because God so desired 
that we love one another, He implanted that tendency within us: 


We have even a natural tendency to mercy. That is why we feel indignation 
in behalf of those who are wronged; and when we see men slain we are overcome, 
and looking upon them as they mourn, we weep. Since God wills that mercy 
should be perfectly practiced, he commanded nature to make a great contribution 
to that end. Thus he showed that it is an object of his very special care. 
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In fact, it is not only a tendency but rather man’s very nature to love 
others just as it is God’s: 


With these things in mind, let us lead ourselves, our children, and the members 
of our household to the school of mercy. This above all let a man learn, since this 
is precisely what man is. For ‘a great and precious thing is a merciful man’ (Prov 
20:6). Unless a man has this, he has ceased to be a man.... And why marvel 
that this is what man is? This is what God is. For he says: ‘Be merciful like your 
Father’ (Lk 6:36). 


35) Mt 5:45 (PG, 57, 269, 19): “Love your enemies... so that you 
may be children of your Father in heaven.” Since love is, so to speak, 
God’s property, since it is His very nature, nothing renders us so like 
Him as charity towards others. To practice it is therefore the “peak 
of wisdom.” And since it is not practiced without labor and effort, 
the Lord refers not to its lesser prerogatives but precisely to this 
greatest boast of fraternal charity when He preaches love of enemies: 
“«... what was most marvelous of all, that we become like God in the 
way that it is possible for men to do so. For he says, ‘that you may 
become like your Father in heaven.’”’ 

36) Mt 7:6 f. (PG, 57, 311, 3): “Do not cast your pearls before 
swine. Ask and it will be given you.” Not only does love for neighbor 
make Christians like God, but it makes them like “ ... the Lord of all 
as much as they can be like Him.” 

37) I Cor. 12 f. (PG, 61, 249 to 296). Almost every one of the ideas 
of the passages here cited recurs in Chrysostom’s homilies on I Co- 
rinthians, especially homilies 30 to 34. Homilies 30 and 31 treat of the 
Mystical Body, our union or identification with Christ and fellow 
Christians; 32 to 34 discuss the necessity and prerogatives of fraternal 
charity. 

It is more than evident from the few passages which we have studied 
and the almost innumerable texts which could have been cited along 
with them that Chrysostom like the Alexandrians preaches love of 
neighbor as the love of God in neighbor, love of neighbor inasmuch 
as he is God’s, inasmuch as he is Christ, and insists that love of others 
is the very nature of man as it is the nature of Him of whom man is 
the image, God. 
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OTHER COMMENTATORS 


There are few texts which cannot be grouped with either the Alexan- 
drian school or that of Chrysostom. Those few make no really new 
contribution. The following, however, may be noted. 

38) St. Arsenius on Lk 10:25 ff. (PG, 66, 1623 ff.): ‘““Thou shalt love 
... thy neighbor as thyself. . .. And who is my neighbor?” St. Arsenius, 
Egyptian ascetic of the early fifth century, addresses an apostrophe 
to the lawyer who put Christ to the test by asking which was the 
greatest commandment. In it he proposes as motive of love for the 
neighbor the common nature which all mea possess and which Christ 
Himself came down to share. Nature makes us brothers and neighbors; 
charity proves us such. He stresses the etymology of “neighbor” as 
meaning “near,”’ “close” (cf. the English “nigh’”’): 


When he sees how unreasonable the lawyer is, unwilling to recognize anyone 
as his equal or neighbor, the Saviour reminds him of some who by nature, others 
who by free choice are his neighbors. ... He points Adam out as the common 
first parent of all. Because of their union in him all men must be called brothers 
and neighbors. Then he calls brothers and neighbors those who of their own free 
will do good to one another. They are neighbors in an even truer sense since not 
only nature but free will as well binds them to one another. 


By the parable of the Good Samaritan the Saviour convinces the 
lawyer that all men are neighbors, that all men’s common nature 
makes them such. In accord with the command to “love thy neighbor 
as thyself” he must love all men: 


Thus he corrects the lawyer, who according to the precept, ‘Love thy neighbor 
and hate thy enemy,’ had split nature in two, considering every foreigner an 
enemy. In fact there was a law that ordered a hostile attitude towards foreigners; 
still, it was not so much out of hatred—for all have a common nature—but rather 
because those who associated with them not infrequently fell into their idolatry 
.... Christ, come to heal this man’s malady and the sorry state of others so 
afflicted, says in general, ‘a certain man.’ Thus he teaches that not merely this 
man or that is to be called our neighbor but everyone who has human nature. . . . 
The precept which prescribed, ‘Love thy neighbor and hate thy enemy,’ he passes 
by as imperfect, substituting for it his own law, which he also lays down in the 
place where he says, ‘Love your enemies, do good to those who hate you, and 
pray for those who persecute you.’ 
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39) Hesychius on Lev. 19:18 (PG, 93, 1029, 26): “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself: I am the Lord.” 

In his commentary on Leviticus, Hesychius, a priest of Jerusalem 
in the first decades of the fifth century (?),” explains the verse which 
becomes charity’s second precept in the New Testament. We have only 
a Latin translation of the Greek original. “‘And thou shalt love thy 
friend,’ or according to the Septuagint, ‘thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
You have here in brief the whole law; by keeping this one precept, 
you can easily observe all the others. ‘Charity,’ says Paul (Rom 
13:10), ‘does neighbor no evil. Charity is therefore the fulfillment 
of the law.’”’ Not only does fraternal charity fulfill the law; it also 
fills our life with all sorts of goods, the goods of our neighbor. By love 
we become one with him and so, in a sense, enjoy what he possesses. 


It also fills our whole life with good things. If I love my neighbor as myself 
and perhaps have no children, riches, beauty, worldly glory, or power, but see my 
neighbor with these things, I rejoice and am happy as though I had them myself; 
for in him I too do have them. This holds true for spiritual gifts as well. In these 
above all we must observe love for neighbor and not envy others. 


We should be even more willing to see our neighbor in immediate 
possession of those goods than ourselves. Thus we imitate Christ and 
God: 


Rather we must imitate Christ who so loved us that he let the apostles work 
greater signs than he did. In our passage too when he said: ‘Thou shalt love thy 
friend or thy neighbor as thyself,’ he added: ‘I am the Lord; keep my laws.’ 
And how much God loved us, you may learn from his own words. He observes, 
‘Greater love than this no one has, that a man should lay down his life for his 
friends.’ This is why he said that his chief law [or: the law which was peculiarly 
his: legem suam praccipuam) is the precept of love—a remark which he makes on 
this precept and which you will find added to no other. 


Charity, then, identifies us with our neighbor and makes us like Christ 
and God. 
CONCLUSIONS 


By way of conclusion we may attempt a synthesis and comparison 
of the doctrine of the Fathers studied. This is not a very difficult task. 


Both schools, the Alexandrians and Chrysostom, seek to identify the | 


7 Cf. PG, 93, 785-86, IT. 
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neighbor with God. The Alexandrians insist more on man as God’s 
image and likeness. They refer frequently to Genesis’ account of 
man’s creation. St. John Chrysostom seeks to explain the neighbor’s 
oneness with God by appealing more often to the New Testament 
doctrine of the Mystical Body (Mt 25; I Cor 12). For both, however, 
the object of our love of neighbor is God Himself in our neighbor; 
or rather our neighbor is God. We must and do love him if we love 
God; we do not love God if we do not love him. 

With this in mind we need not wonder that the Fathers could speak 
of love of neighbor as the fulfillment of the whole law. Obviously 
whoever loves the neighbor loves God too, i.e., he also fulfills charity’s 
first precept. The object of his love of neighbor is God. 

On the other hand, we too are identified with our neighbor. In loving 
him we love ourselves. The very fact that we share the same nature 
already identifies us with him in some way; hence the Fathers could 
find charity’s roots in all men’s common nature. They did not conceive 
of human nature as we usually do, as a collection of individuals, each 
of which has the specifically same nature. Rather for them human 
nature was an organic whole, an organism with Adam, from whom 
all men descend, as head. When the Son of God raised human nature 
to union with Himself, our mutual bonds became stronger still and 
supernatural. We need not note here how much the Greek Fathers 
insist in their studies of the Incarnation that the Word assumed the 
whole of human nature; we usually incline to say that He assumed 
one of many individual human natures. All men are members of 
Christ. If an individual is not actually united with Christ by grace 
and charity, if he is a sinner or an infidel, he is like a branch cut off 
from its tree, but from its own tree. He is not in a merely negative way 
as yet not united to Christ; he is like an amputated member that 
must be grafted back to the body from which it has been cut off. This 
thought, expressed clearly and often by the Fathers, seems to be what 
underlies their failure to distinguish between love of Christian neigh- 
bors, who are actually members of Christ and children of God possess- 
ing His life, and the love of non-Christians, who are not in the same 
case. They note that the mysteries of Christian initiation, baptism 
and the Eucharist, identify men with Christ and God; but again they 
insist that no man must be excluded from our love of neighbor, which 


_ is love of Christ or God. 
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This oneness of object for the two charities is not the only way the | 


Greek Fathers reduce love of neighbor to love of God, the second 
precept to the first. Both schools hold that our charity for the neighbor 


is an image of God’s charity, or even more than this, a sharing in God’s | 


charity. The Alexandrians speak explicitly of the divine life which 


we image or share. This divine life consists essentially in charity. God | 


has passed His divine life on to us by begetting us to the supernatural 
order. This divine life which we have received from Him is the charity 
which we have and show for our neighbor. Chrysostom, less inclined 
to speculate on the nature of charity than the Alexandrians, has the 
same doctrine, though perhaps a bit less explicitly. He insists quite 
frequently, for example, that charity makes us like our Father, who is 
charity. In fact, in one passage he notes that nothing makes us so like 
God as charity, since this is what He is. 

Finally, these two aspects of fraternal charity are ample reason for 
the Fathers’ insistence on the greatness of God’s desire to see this virtue 
practiced. Conceiving of love of neighbor in such a way as this, they 


grasped very clearly why the Saviour called this His commandment | 


and never tired of inculcating it. 


The texts considered leave little room for doubt. In their exegetical | 
works the Alexandrians and St. John Chrysostom have a common | 


teaching on the relations of the love of God and neighbor. The fact 
that later commentators do hardly more than repeat the ideas of these 
masters makes this teaching the common doctrine of the whole of the 


Greek Fathers’ exegesis. Details of explanations or modes of expression | 


may differ. Ideas may be less explicit in the earlier commentators. 
But gradually unfolding and gathering import with almost each suc- 
cessive exegete, the universal teaching finally asserts itself fully and 


emphatically. Love of neighbor is love of God. It is love of God, first | 


of all, because it is love of neighbor—be he saint or sinner—who is, 
and to the degree that he is, identified with God. But it is also love of 
God—and this is the reason to which the Fathers attach greater im- 
port—because charity, love of God in neighbor, is God; it is a sharing 
by us in what is exclusively proper to God, His divine nature. There 
are not two charities; there is only one, which is God. For the Greek 
Fathers, as for the Apostle John, God is charity; and, we may add, 
charity is God. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
BULLETIN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The almost limitless field of New Testament studies has produced re- 
newed activity on the part of those who would make its treasures available 
to a wider circle, and Catholic scholars have not been remiss in this regard. 
Particularly the excellent surveys of the Old and New Testament found 
in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly will supply adequate knowledge of many 
topics which are here omitted. My intention has been to choose a few articles 
from the periodical literature, especially from foreign and non-Catholic 
journals, and to devote more space to each item than is ordinarily done. 
Where possible, the material has been arranged according to the first New 
Testament text to which it would apply. 


INTRODUCTION, TRANSLATION, METHODS 

Fr. A. Bea, S.J., in an article in Stimmen der Zeit discusses the present 
state of biblical studies.’ After briefly outlining the history of exegesis he 
calls attention to the importance of literary criticism in the era of Well- 
hausen and then points out the present trends. Recently the interest has 
been in factual studies, archeology, history, history of literature, etc., but 
at the same time historicism has given place to “pneumatic” and theological 
exegesis. These trends can be observed in Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch 
which, he notes, is very valuable but cannot be taken without qualification 
as a norm for Catholics, because its conclusions are frequently affected by 


_ assumptions we find unacceptable. 


Some have impatiently asked why Catholics do not produce a theological 
dictionary of their own. For his part, Bea thinks that the time is not yet 
ripe. Biblical theology is not a collection of loci probantes but a systematic 
presentation of the origin and gradual development of the doctrine of the 
Old and New Testament religion according to the various periods of revela- 
tion. Before such a history of revelation can be written, much spade work 
must be done, and not many Catholic books have appeared in this field. 
One can mention Heinisch on the Old Testament, and for the New Testa- 
ment Meinertz, Bonsirven, and Prat, and various articles in the dictionaries. 
But before a Catholic Kittel can be produced, there is need of many pre- 
liminary studies, a rich field for young writers. 

Kittel’s theological dictionary has shaken many of the assumptions of 
conservative Protestantism on justification by faith, on Luther’s concept 


1“Ter heutige Stand der Bibelwissenschaft,” Stimmen der Zeit, LXXIX (1953-54), 
91-104. 
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of original sin, and Calvin’s ideas on predestination. As a reaction there 
has been a growth of Neo-Orthodoxy (Barth, Brunner, Stauffer). On the 
other hand one notices the extreme liberalism of Bultmann who, sharing 


the existential philosophy of his Marburg colleague, M. Heidegger, seeks | 


to mediate the message of salvation for the present-day believer by removing 
the “myth” from the New Testament. In removing the “myth” he would 
take away the entire historical basis of Christianity. Bea concludes with a 
plea for more scholars who will devote themselves entirely to the field of 
exegesis, criticism, and biblical theology. 

In the effort to achieve complete accuracy in rendering the biblical text 
into modern speech, translators are apt to “overtranslate,” i.e., to find in 
the original distinctions and emphases which really are not there. The 


remedy is, of course, a correct knowledge of the biblical languages, and an | 


excellent introduction is found in the pamphlet, The Language of the New 


Testament, by C. F. D. Moule.’ It is the inaugural lecture on the occasion | 








of the author’s installation as Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the | 


University of Cambridge. In an article in the Expository Times, Prof. 


Henry J. Cadbury of Harvard gives high praise to the work, indicates some | 


of its data, and adds observations of his own.* As examples of Moule’s 
contributions we read: 


In the New Testament the article is omitted with definite predicate nouns 
without any difference of meaning when the nouns precede the verb. The presence 
or absence of the article with important nouns is often due to sheer idiom not cor- 
responding to English usage. The article in such phrases as ‘God the Father’ 
occurs in the nominative case, but not otherwise. The composite or general rela- 
tive pronoun hostis is used almost exclusively in the nominative, and apparently 
with the same force as the simple relative which it so largely replaces in that case, 
especially in Luke-Acts, Paul and Hebrews. It is idiom, not difference of meaning, 
which determines in the Gospel of John the variation of words, like the two words 
for ‘send,’ and ‘ask,’ and even for ‘love’; for example, the ‘disciple whom Jesus 
loved’ in 13, 23 [agapao] and 20, 2 [phileo] and the juxtaposition in Paul of two 
synonyms for ‘new.’ 


Cadbury then observes that “in Paul derivatives of the Greek words 
for ‘form’ (two words) and ‘image’ tend to occur in juxtaposition (Rom 
8, 29; 12, 2; 2 Cor 3, 18; Phil 2, 6-8; 3, 21), and that in relative clauses in 


: 
| 
| 


the New Testament the use of kat séems often to be completely colourless. | 


In the R.S.V. such cases are often translated without the meticulous in- 
clusion of ‘also.’ ” 


2 Cambridge University Press, 1952. 
§ LXIV (1953), 381. 
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Finally there is a plea for the recognition of words which are implicitly 
irregular verbs or nouns. 


We are quite used to what we call irregular verbs in Greek. They are really 
collections of defective verbs, and we rightly translate the several parts as com- 
plete synonyms, though the present is one word, the future another, and the aorist 
a third. If the Gospel of John treats pempo and apostello as interchangeable, using 
the former in the present and future tenses and in the aorist active participle and 
the latter in the aorist and perfect active indicative and in the perfect passive 
participle, these two words have become for that writer a special irregular verb of 
his own. Other writers exhibit peculiar variations in case. As the forms Zeus and 
Dios for the Greek god serve to supplement each other, the latter in the oblique 
cases, so by Paul ‘Christ Jesus’ seems to be used generally in the genitive and da- 
tive, ‘Jesus Christ’ in the nominative and accusative. 


How valid is the argument that the occurrence of rare words in two docu- 
ments is a proof of the dependence of one upon the other? The question is 
considered by J. C. Fenton, who finds that the method must be used with 
caution.‘ He takes as test cases rare words occurring in Mark and the LXX. 
Swete’s commentary on Mark lists the words which occur in that Gospel 
and in no other New Testament writing. Of these Markan words forty-one 
also occur in the LXX and eight are found only very infrequently in the 
LXX. It is with these eight cases that the test is made. Only in one instance, 
that of mogilalos (Mk 7:32, Is 35:6), do the passages seem to bear any 
relationship to each other. For example, he asks: “What connexion is there 
between the net of the wicked man in Habakkuk (1, 17) and the net of 
Simon and Andrew (Mk 1, 16)? ... What link is there between Jeremiah’s 
doom on Edom (Jer 49, 9 [LXX 30, 2]) and the difficulty of entering the 
Kingdom of God (Mk 10, 23-24)?... I cannot believe that in order to 
understand the enfolding of the children in Christ’s arms (Mk 9, 36; 10, 
16) we need to remember the folding of the sluggard’s hands in sleep” 
(Pr 6, 10; 24, 33). His conclusion is that nothing is proved by the argument 
from rare words alone unless the content of the passages themselves adds 
considerable weight to it, as in the appearances of mogilalos. 

C. K. Barrett began a series of articles on standard New Testament 
commentaries in the January 1954 Expository Times.’ The two German 
series of Lietzmann and Meyer are given deserved commendation for their 
scholarship and for their efforts at constant up-to-date revision. The French 
Dominicans’ work, especially Lagrange’s, in the Etudes bibliques is lauded, 

4 “Rare Words in the Bible,” Expository Times, LXIV (1953), 124-25. 

5’“New Testament Commentaries. I. Classical Commentaries,” Expository Times, 
LXV (1954), 109-11. 
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as well as the new French Protestant Commentaire du Nouveau Testament. 
Of older writers Calvin and Wettstein are still useful, as well as J. Bengel’s 
Gnomon Novi Testamenti. At the end a deserved tribute is paid to Paul 
Billerbeck, a parish minister in Germany who labored for twenty-six years 
to produce the Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch. 


While several other titles by Catholic authors could be mentioned, the | 


article is nevertheless an excellent introduction to this special field. 


A second article takes up the books on the Gospels and Acts.® In this 


Barrett praises among others the work of Montefiore and Abrahams on 
Jewish background material. Of Lagrange’s work on the first three Gospels 
he says: “Philologically these are among the most useful books on the 


Synoptic Gospels; critical orthodoxy in the Roman sense is not obtruded, | 


and the whole work is balanced and fair.’”” On St. Mark he observed that 
scholars “must now wrestle with the length, depth and weight of V. Taylor’s 
commentary” (1952). This volume replaces that of Swete, who however 
should not be neglected, because he is strong, where many moderns are 
weak, in his use of patristic material. Concerning John he notes that Bult- 
mann’s work, despite questionable interpretations and textual rearrange- 
ments, is yet very valuable. For the Acts of the Apostles The Beginnings of 
Christianity is the outstanding work in English and apparently in any 
modern language. 
THE GOSPELS 

The book of Dom Butler claiming that Matthew is prior to Mark has 
occasioned some articles, and H. G. Wood, D.D., writes upholding the 
priority of Mark.’ Examining in detail some of Dom Butler’s arguments he 


er 


veneer: 





concludes that the latter thinks the only arguments in favor of the priority 
of Mark which deserve serious attention are the presence in Mark of phrases | 


likely to cause offence, which are omitted or toned down in the other Gospels, 
and the fact that Mark reads like a first draft of an impromptu speech, 
while Matthew and Luke appear to be carefully revised as one would for 
publication. Wood claims that these arguments, despite Butler’s attacks 
upon them, still favor the priority of Mark. But in addition there is the 
conclusive argument based on a comparison of the order and arrangement 
of incidents in Mark and Matthew. 

A brief reply to certain criticisms of his book is given by Dom Butler in 


the Journal of Theological Studies.* Eight points are discussed, of which the 


6 “New Testament Commentaries. II. Gospels and Acts,” ibid., pp. 143-46. 

1 “The Priority of Mark,” Expository Times, LXV (1953), 17-19. 

® “Notes on the Synoptic Problem,” Journal of Theological Studies, n.s. IV (1953), 
24-27. 
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following may be noted. There is no need to postulate a direct dependence 
of Mark on Matthew. An oral narrator could have intervened. Such a 
hypothesis is no more improbable than that of some who think that Mark 
depends on a lost first edition of Matthew. The doublets in Matthew can 
be explained by Matthew’s own practice of self-repetition. 


Just as he repeats formulae like ‘And it came to pass when Jesus had completed 
these sayings,’ I think he repeated (for instance) the teaching on scandal, first 
given in his Sermon on the Mount, when (at 18, 6 f.) the subject of scandal re- 
curred. I pointed out in my book that there may be evidence of this practice in the 
fact that sometimes one of the doublet-twins seems not to belong, by inner co- 
herence, to its context; it is like a footnote reference to its twin-passage. 


To the objection that Mark would not have omitted the infancy narra- 
tives in Matthew, had he known them, the reply is given that Mark may 
have decided that the start of Christ’s Gospel was not the birth but the 
baptism. In conclusion he asks his critics to study his detailed analyses of 
the individual passages, because here the “fundamental solution” of prob- 
lems of this type must be found. 

In the same number of the magazine Vincent Taylor takes issue with 
Dom Butler’s contention that Q is “an unnecessary and vicious hypothesis.’’® 
He argues from the order of parallel passages in Matthew and Luke and 
draws up a list of them suggestive of the use of the document Q. His con- 
clusion is: “Coupled with the other arguments in favour of Q, the manifest 
signs of a common order in Matthew and Luke raise the hypothesis to a 
remarkable degree of cogency, short only of demonstration. Of current 
suggestions regarding the demise of the Q hypothesis we may say, as Mark 
Twain said of premature announcements of his death, that they have been 
greatly exaggerated.” 

The beatitudes: Mt 5:3-10. That the beatitudes of our Lord were originally 
cast in poetic form in Hebrew or Aramaic is evident from the parallelism 
of lines and clauses still discernible in both Matthew and Luke. Prof. 
Matthew Black seeks to reconstruct the original form of some of the stan- 
zas.!° He suggests taking Matthew’s first and third beatitudes together: 
“Blessed are God’s poor, / For theirs is the kingdom of God. / Blessed are 
God’s humble (servants), / For they shall inherit the earth.” Another 
stanza results from a combination of Matthew’s second beatitude and Luke’s 
third: “Blessed are they that mourn, / For they shall be comforted. / 
Blessed are ye (they) that weep now, / For ye (they) shall laugh.” Because, 


® “The Order of Q,” tbid., pp. 27-31. 
10 “The Beatitudes,” Expository Times, LXIV(1953), 125-26. 
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according to Black, Luke preserves the more primitive form of Q and in 
both Matthew and Luke the words are addressed to the disciples, it is 
suggested that the second person may have been original throughout. A 
similar four-line stanza with parallel couplets is obtained by taking Mt 
5:7 and 9 together: “Blessed are the merciful, / For they shall obtain mercy. 
/ Blessed are the peace-makers, / For they shall be called the sons of God.” 
Finally, in the reference to hunger and thirst in Matthew he finds the sug- 
gestion that a stanza was compressed into a single verse: “Blessed are ye 
that hunger,/For ye shall be filled./ (Blessed are ye that thirst, / For ye 
shall be sated.)” 

Mt 16:14. That a great personage, whether Elias, Jeremias, or one of the 
prophets, was eagerly expected in first-century Palestine, is evident from 


the statement of the disciples before the confession of St. Peter and from | 


the questions put to the Baptist (Jn 1:19-21). A confirmation of this expec- 
tation has been found, if the thesis of N. Wieder regarding the Law-In- 
terpreter of the Dead Sea Scrolls is correct." He believes that the “Inter- 
preter of the Law” was conceived as a Moses-like teacher who, on the basis 
of Deut 18:18, was expected to appear before the coming of the Messias. 


This belief was current at the time of the rise of Christianity and has survived 
in a rabbinic source, though the Rabbis suppressed it for polemical reasons. The 





conclusion is supported by the proof-texts found in the Qumran caves. ... The | 


belief is also reflected in the Manual of Discipline and is demanded by the typolog- 


ical parallelism ‘desert period’—‘eschatological period.’ Like the first Moses, the | 
primary function of the second was to act as supreme teacher and exponent of the | 


Torah. The study of the Torah assumed among the sectaries a messianic signifi- 
cance.” 


Perhaps, we may add, this ardent devotion to the Law would explain 
the opposition to Christ and Paul by those who thought they were destroy- 
ing the Mosaic Law and not fulfilling it. 

“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock” (Mt 16:18). Perhaps the most 


important and controversial New Testament writing of many years is 


that of Oscar Cullmann on St. Peter. Originally published in German and 
quickly translated into French and English, it has aroused so much atten- 
tion that Time devoted to it a news article.” Reviews have been many and 
lengthy, so that a collection of these would of itself constitute a book. 





Because of the author’s profound scholarship and his irenic attitude towards | 


“The ‘Law-Interpreter’ of the Sect of the Dead Sea Scrolls: the Second Moses,” | 
Journal of Jewish Studies, TV (1953), 158-75. 

8 [bid., p. 175. 

% December 7, 1953, pp. 70-72. 
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the Church, Catholic reviews have often developed into articles, as the 
following list will demonstrate: P. Benoit, O.P., Revue biblique, LX (1953), 
565-79; F. M. Braun, O.P., “L’apétre Pierre devant l’exégése et l’histoire,” 
Rev. thom., LITI (1953), 389-403; L. Cerfaux, “Saint Pierre et sa succession,” 
Rech. sciences religieuses, XLI (1953), 188-202; Yves M. J. Congar, “Du 
nouveau sur la question de Pierre? Le saint Pierre de M. O. Cullmann,” 
La vie intellectuelle, XXV (1953), 17-43; J. Cambier, S.D.B., “Dialogue 
avec M. Cullmann,” Eph. theol. Lov., XXIX (1953), 646-53; G. Dejaifve, 
S.J., “M. Cullmann et la question de Pierre,” Nouv. rev. théol., LXXV 
(1953), 365-79; J. Daniélou, S.J., “Une livre Protestant sur saint Pierre,” 
Etudes, CCLXXVI (1953), 206-19; P. Gaechter, S.J., ‘Petrus und seine 
Nachfolge,” Zeit. kath. theol., LXXV (1953), 331-37. 

Cullmann thinks that Peter was for a time head of the Church at Jeru- 
salem, but that later he resigned that post to devote himself to the Jewish- 
Christian mission. In that capacity he was subject to James, who had 
succeeded him. Upon many points Cullmann agrees with or approaches the 
Catholic position. On others he is very far from us. It may be hoped that 
someone will soon summarize the various Catholic studies that have been 
made. In the meantime we may remark that frequently the objection is 
raised that Cullmann assumes without sufficient proof that Peter’s role 
was unique in the sense that he could not have any successors. Furthermore, 
the suggestion of Peter being subject to James does not seem to explain 
adequately the texts of the New Testament. While the outlook of the book 
is unmistakably Protestant, the tone is moderate and we may hope that 
discussions on this theme will continue in the same spirit of tranquil ob- 
jectivity. 

“The gates of hell shall not prevail against it” (Mt 16:18). One might 
expect to find a person the subject of the verb “prevail.” This is one of the 
reasons which has led Dr. John B. Bauer" to adopt a suggestion made by 
Robert Eppel.'® He claims that instead of “gates” we should read “keepers 
of the gates.” The argument runs thus. According to Papias, Matthew 
wrote in Hebrew (which Eppel takes as Hebrew and not Aramaic), and in 
Hebrew the same consonants could mean either “gates” or “keepers of the 
gates.”” The Greek translator would have chosen the wrong vocalization. 
Bauer brings out the fact that the same confusion exists in II Sam 18:26 
and Job 38:17 and in the Syro-Hexaplar version, and that such confusion 
was possible in Aramaic also. Besides, there is mention of “ostiarii inferi”’ 


“4 “Ostiarii Inferorum,” Biblica, XXXIV (1953), 430-31. 
15 Aux sources de la tradition chrétienne. Mélanges offerts 4 M. Maurice Goguel (1950), 
pp. 71-73. 
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in Job 38:17 (LXX & Syr. Hex.), in the Slavic version of Henoch 42:1, 
in Hagiga 15, b (Strack-Billerbeck, IV, 1090), and in Babylonian literature. 
If, then, the original text read “keepers of the gates,” the meaning would 
be the demoniac powers of hell. A personal subject would be better for the 
verb “prevail” and there would be an easier transition to the image of Peter 
as the keeper of the keys of the kingdom of heaven. The interpretation 
seems to be probable. 

The “eye of a needle” (Mt 19:24) has surprised more than one person so 
that some have supposed that a narrow gate was called the “needle’s eye” 
through which a camel could pass with difficulty. Fr. C. Lattey, S.J., takes 
up the question and observes that the theory of a narrow gate hardly needs 
refutation.’* Then proceeding to a positive solution he proposes to read, 
“it is easier for a hawser (rope) to pass through an eye of a needle.” His 
arguments are in part the following. In Arabic and Syriac the same word 
means camel and hawser. And from the Syriac one can argue with prob- 
ability to the existence of this latter meaning in Aramaic, even though thus 
far no instance has been discovered. Furthermore, in Greek kamilos means 
“rope” and could easily have been mistakenly altered to kamelos, “camel.” 
Cyril of Alexandria and Theophylact also read the word as “a rope.” The 
conclusion of the note is that, while our Lord used hyperbole, nevertheless 
in speaking of something passing through a needle’s eye a hawser would be 
more appropriate than a camel. 

Mt 24:16. Among the finds of manuscripts near the Dead Sea in recent 
years was a letter discovered at Muraba’at written by Simon bar Cocheba 
in which he orders a certain Jesua ben Gilgola and his followers to cease 
their dealings with the “Galileans.’”"” The latter term may mean the 
soldiers who had fought with the Jews against the Romans. Or it may 
signify the Jewish-Christians who had followed the warning of Christ, 
“then let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains” (Mt 24:16). These 
people would have lived peacefully in the desert of Juda until the third 
year of the war which bar Cocheba was waging against Rome when he 
sought to have them fight for him, the new Messias. That Simon was hostile 
to the Christians is known from Justin and Eusebius. 

A slightly different interpretation of the document is given by J. L. 
Teicher of Cambridge.'* The Galileans are Christians who were rescued by 


16 ““Camelus per foramen acus,” Verbum Domini, XXXI (1953), 291-92. 

17 E. Vogt, S.J., ““Epistula Simonis Ben Koseba,” Biblica, XXXIV (1953), 421-22; cf. 
J. T. Milik, Revue biblique, LX (1953), 276-94. 

% “Documents of the Bar-Kochba Period,” Journal of Jewish Studies, IV (1953), 
133-34. 
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the commander of the Jewish army in the field. The man is not being repri- 
manded for protecting them, but bar Cocheba wishes the Jews to have 
nothing to do with the Christians, probably because he “feared the effects 
of Christian propaganda on the morale of his army, and perhaps he also 
intended to exercise pressure on the Christians to join his movement.” 

The Turin shroud (cf. Mt 27:57). The discussions regarding the Turin 
shroud have occasioned renewed study of the burial of our Lord, and Fr. 
Paul Gaechter, professor of the New Testament at Innsbruck, studies four 
items in regard to the burial of the Savior.'® First, he believes that the 
sindon of the Synoptics does not indicate the shape of the cloth but only the 
material, a fine fabric. On the other hand, the othonia of St. John would 
indicate that the fabric was in the form of long bands or strips. The second 
point concerns the question whether the burial was a hasty and provisional 
one. Gaechter does not believe it was. Joseph and Nicodemus knew that the 
corpse must be buried before sundown and so would have made preparations. 
Being men of means they would have performed the burial with the help 
of their servants, so that there would be no need of haste. Thirdly, in the 
account of St. John there is strangely no mention of oil, which was customary 
in the burial of a distinguished person. In view of the large amount of 
myrrh and aloes mentioned, the omission could not have been due to negli- 
gence. Gaechter therefore thinks that Joseph could not buy any oil because 
the supply was sold out on account of the large number of pilgrims then in 
Jerusalem. The women noticing the omission decide that they will obtain 
oil, and Joseph tells them that he also will bring some later. After the 
Sabbath rest, i.e., at sundown Saturday night, the women purchase spices 
and oil, not the perfumed oil ready for the anointing but the rough material 
which would need to be boiled and have the spices worked into it, a task 
which kept them busy much of the night. Early Sunday morning they set 
out for the tomb. Fourth point: they expected to meet Joseph and his 
servants at the grave. But, once Joseph had heard that the tomb was 
watched by the soldiers, he decided not to come. All these points are worked 
out with careful consideration of the customs of the time. How far the solu- 
tion will be adopted depends upon the readiness to accept the postulates 
involved. 

One of the most effective objections against the authenticity of the Turin 
shroud has been drawn from the Gospel description of the burial of our Lord 
and of Lazarus, to such an extent that one finds it difficult to name exegetes 
who uphold the authenticity of the shroud. However, Fr. Vaccari, S.J., of 
the Biblical Institute, has on more than one occasion defended some posi- 


19 “Zum Begribnis Jesu,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, LXXV (1953), 220 ff. 
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tions basic for the authenticity, and last year he delivered a public lecture 
which Fr. E. Vogt, S.J., summarized in Biblica.” 

According to the Synoptics (Mt 27:59 ff.) Joseph wrapped the body of 
the Savior in a sindon, while Jn 19:40 says it was bound with othonia, and 
there is mention of a soudarion placed over the head. As for Lazarus, his 


feet and hands were bound with keiriai, and his face was covered with a © 
soudarion. The question naturally arises: is the sindon of the Synoptics the | 


same as the othonia of John, and are both these the same as the keiriai of 
Lazarus? 

Light has been shed on this point by a Greek papyrus published in 1952.” 
A certain Roman magistrate named Theophanes was making a journey 
about 320 A.D. from upper Egypt to Antioch of Syria. In a large papyrus 
containing 349 lines he has kept an account of the places where he stopped, 
the distances travelled, the expenses, and the garments which apparently 


he carried on his journey. Under othonia are listed seventeen species of | 


linen garments. Among them are four sindonia and one phakarion, a synonym 
for soudarion. On the other hand, fasciai, a synonym for keiriai, are placed 
under another heading, sc., stromata. Therefore othonia is a generic term and 
can mean sindon and is not to be translated “swathing-band, bandages” 
(keiriai). When St. John wished to mention bandages or strips of cloth he 
used the term keiriai, and he does so speaking of the burial of Lazarus but 
not describing the burial of Christ. In conclusion it may be noted that a 
monk Anastasios ca. 650 distinguishes /as sindonas and tas keirias. Vaccari’s 
contribution solves one difficulty raised against the shroud, and it is hoped 
that he may soon publish a study of the other exegetical questions involved. 

“Abba, Father” (Mk 14:36). This expression occurs three times in the 
New Testament (Mk 14:36; Gal 4:6; Rom 8:15), and the Greek in all these 
passages is Abba ho pater. Professor S. Vernon McCasland, of the University 
of Virginia, seeks to discover the original meaning and provide an exact 
modern translation.” He claims that the phrase has defied translators from 
the very beginning and after consulting twenty-seven translations finds 


that almost all have merely transliterated Abba. His own position is that | 


Mark did not intend to put ho pater as the translation of the Aramaic word 


2 “‘Sindon-othonia-keiriai in Evv.,” Biblica, XXXIV (1953), 264. 
% C. H. Roberts and E. G. Turner, Catalogue of the Greek and Latin Papyri in the John 


Rylands Library, 1V (Manchester, 1952), Pap. n. 627, p. 117 ff. For arguments in favor of | 


the shroud, cf. E. A. Wuenschel, C.SS.R., “The Truth about the Holy Shroud,” American 
Ecclesiastical Review, CXXIX (1953), 3-19, 100-114, 170-87, and his Self Portrait of 
Christ (Esopus, N.Y., 1954), especially the bibliography, pp. 101-21. 

% “Abba, Father,” Journal of Biblical Literature,” LX XII (1953), 79-91. 
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Abba, because when he does translate a word he tells us so, as in Mark 
3:17, “Boanerges, which is, Sons of Thunder.” 

The thesis of the author is developed thus. First, the Aramaic Abba or 
“father” is a Jewish metonym for God, i.e., a name which for good reasons 
has been substituted for another. Secondly, in the New Testament Father 
frequently is used as a metonym for God. “In all the 125 places in the 
Gospels where Father is used as a metonym—and of the 151 in the New 
Testament—we may drop the metonym and simply write in the name God 
for which it stands. To do this will usually rob the saying of some of its 
quaintness and force, as the poetic quality yields to a prosaic form of expres- 
sion, but elements of ambiguity are often eliminated.” Thirdly, Father is 
often used in the New Testament as an appellative, indicating the character 
and function of God as Christian faith apprehends him; thus I Thess 1:1, 
“in God the Father”; II Thess 1:1, “in God our Father,” etc. Finally, the 
definite article in Greek often has the significance of a possessive pronoun, 
and the ho pater of Mk 14:36 is, in the parallel Mt 26:39, pater mou. The 
translation, therefore, of Abba ho pater should be “O God, my Father’’ or 
“O God, our Father.” 

Probably Abba was used in prayer by Greek-speaking Christians who 
knew that it meant God but did not know its original, literal meaning. 
“Paul and Mark knew what it meant, but they are using what has become 
an idiom among their Greek readers. Abba was a loan-word which no 
longer meant ‘the Father’ or ‘my Father’ in this idiom, but simply God. 
That made it possible to write ‘Abba, Father’ without being conscious of 
tautology.” Perhaps it is simpler to suppose with Lagrange (Mk 14:36) 
that in the early catechesis Abba was repeated and immediately explained. 
Mark does not say “Abba, i.e., father” because the phrase “Abba, father” 
came to him ready-made. 

“Men of good will” (L 2:14). The text of the angels’ song at Christmas 
has the famous variety of readings: “peace, good will to men” and “peace 
to men of good will.” While the former is popularly used by many Protes- 
tants, yet scholars of all denominations favor the text, “peace to men of 
good will.” More important is the question, whose good will is meant. Is 
stress to be placed upon the good will of men, so that peace is offered to 
those who fulfill this condition? Or, as seems more probable, is the good will 
that of God, so that the sense would be, “peace among men with whom he 


| is pleased”’?™ 


r of © 


The latter alternative is more common, but one objection constantly 
raised against it was that no direct parallel existed for the phrase, “men of 


* Revised Standard Version. 
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good will,” meaning men for whom God has good will. In one of the recently 
discovered manuscripts found near the Dead Sea a parallel has been found 
and its importance set forth by Claus-Hunno Hunziger in the Zettschrift 
fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft.“ The text speaks of the overflowing 
of God’s mercy upon all the sons of His good will.*® Here the suffix clearly 
indicates that the good will is that of God, but even without this new dis- 
covery the meaning could stand, as can be argued from the expression, 
“children of wrath” (Eph 2:3), evidently meaning the wrath of God. 

Hunziger thinks that there are many similarities between the Dead Sea 
text in question and the early Christian language, so that he concludes that 
the term “sons of good will” was part of the tradition common to the Dead 
Sea sect and the Jewish-Christian community in which Luke 2:14 originated. 

One may further ask whether the good will of God means His benevolence 
in dispensing favors to men or the good pleasure He finds in men, i.e., 
whether it is benevolentia-gratia or delectatio-approbatio. The latter seems 
the sense in the Dead Sea text, whose members are described as those who 
walk according to the heart of God. 

The Paraclete-the Comforter (Jn 14:16). The word parakletos, used four 
times in St. John’s Gospel, presents a notorious crux exegetica, since it is 
difficult to decide how far it has assumed an active meaning (consoler, 
comforter) despite its undoubtedly passive form (one called to the side of a 
person, hence an advocate). While Mr. Davey suggests that the term in- 
cludes both meanings,”* Mr. Barrett detects a connection with the primitive 
kerygma and with parakalein in the sense of “to exhort.”” Not excluding 
either of these views, but rather seeking to define its primary meaning, 
J. G. Davies studies the word in its context and compares it with the similar 
setting in the LXX.”* As used by the fourth Evangelist, parakletos belongs 
to a complex of ideas (glory, peace, weep, spirit, rejoice, water, resurrection, 
etc.) from which it should not be separated. And the term is found in the 
same complex of ideas in the LXX. The author thinks that the complex of 
ideas in John 14-17 is taken either consciously or unconsciously from the 
LXX, so that parakletos would derive its primary significance from the 
LXX. Now in twenty-three out of twenty-four of the LXX examples of the 
complex under consideration parakalein bears the meaning “to comfort.” 


% “Neues Licht auf Lc 2,14,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XLIV 
(1952-53), 85-90. 

% FE. L. Sukenik, Megiloth [Hebrew title], (2nd ed.; Jerusalem: Bialikfond, 1950), 
Plate IX, Il. 26-29. 

%6 The Fourth Gospel (1940), pp. 549-54. 

7 Journal of Theological Studies, n.s. I (1950), 1-15. 

% Ibid., IV (1953), 35-38. 
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“We may conclude therefore that, despite its passive form, parakletos set 
by the author of the fourth gospel in the same complex, has assumed an 
active significance and that its primary meaning is ‘comforter.’ ” 

Did Pilate have Jesus sit upon the judgment-seat (Jn 19:13)? That the 
verb ekathisen in this verse has an intransitive meaning, sc., Pilate sat down 
on the judgment-seat, is the generally accepted interpretation. But some 
have favored a transitive sense, thus providing additional mockery for the 
Messianic claims of the Savior. Fr. Joseph Bonsirven, S.J., espoused this 
second interpretation,”* and the same conclusion was reached independently 
by A. Kurfess.*° His arguments are from the Gospel of Peter 3, 7 and from 
Justin, Apol. I, 35. In the first it is said that Pilate delivered him to the 
people. But they took the Lord... and clothed him with purple and put 
him on the judgment-seat and said: judge justly, thou king of Israel. Ob- 
viously Justin is quoting this text when he says that they mocked Jesus 
and put him on the judgment-seat and said to him: be our judge. 

The crown of thorns (Jn 19:2-5). In a very interesting and copiously 
documented article H. St. John Hart suggests that the crown of thorns 
was intended to caricature the radiate crown indicating divine rule which 
was worn by Hellenistic rulers and Roman emperors.** Thus there would 
be mockery not only of the kingship but also of the divinity of Christ. For 
his argument he assumes that the crown was of thorns and not of any sort 
of leaves, that it need not necessarily have been designed for torment, 
that it was a caricature of a recognizable crown, that the material would 
have been readily available and could be reasonably called “thorns.” 

The radiate crown, a headband with long rays like spines projecting up- 
ward from it, had been systematically publicized on coins in the East for 
some centuries before the passion. A plate gives reproductions of eight coins 
depicting rulers with such crowns. There are coins of Ptolemy III Euergetes, 
246-221 B.C.; Antioches VI, Epiphanes Dionysos, ca. 144 B.C.; Augustus, 
ca. 18 B.C.; and Tiberius, 19/20 A.D. Familiarity with a coin like that of 
Tiberius’ may have suggested to Pilate’s soldiers the crown which they 
wished to imitate in their sport. 

The material for such a crown could come from the long thorns (some are 
twelve inches in length) that grow on the base of the rachis, or axis, of the 
date-palm frond. This tree grew then and still grows near Jerusalem. The 
Talmud mentions that the palm has thorns and uses the term “thorn 


%® Biblica, XX XIII (1952), 511-15; cf. esp. pp. 512-13. 

30 Tbid., XXXIV (1953), 271. 

31 “The Crown of Thorns in John 19, 2-5,” Journal of Theological Studies, n.s. III 
(1953), 66-75. 
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palms.” A Jew, therefore, could speak of a crown of thorns using “thorn” 
as a synonym for palm, if the crown was made of palms, even though the 
thorns were not used. A crown made from palm thorns would be particularly 
adapted to the soldiers’ purpose in mocking the Savior. 


On this view, when Pilate’s soldiers had finished the dressing up of their prisoner 
he wore a mock-royal robe of purple, he carried a mock-royal sceptre, and he was 
crowned with a mock-radiate crown. He was presented as at once theos and basil- 
eus—he was as it were divus Iesus radiatus. Accordingly he was the object in 
mockery of proskynesis, cf. Mark 15, 19. This interpretation also lends a vivid 
force to the narrative of John 19, 1 ff. Thus there is irony in the idou ho anthropos 
of verse 5, for the figure before the people’s eyes is dressed as basileus and theos. 


Confirmation is found in a fresco in the Roman catacomb of Praetextatus, 
which is usually agreed to represent the crowning with thorns, and to belong 
to the mid-second century. A soldier stretches out towards the head of the 
central figure something very much like a palm-branch. In the head are 
already a number of palm fronds set at different angles, as if radiation had 
been attempted and failed. 

A confirmatory argument for Mr. Hart’s suggestion is brought forth by 
Professor Campbell Bonner, of the University of Michigan.” It is a passage 
in Apuleius, Mefam. 11, 24: “At manu dextera gerebam flammis adultam 
facem et caput decore corona cinxerat palmae candidae foliis in modum 
radiorum prosistentibus. Sic ad instar Solis exornato me et in vicem simu- 
lacri constituto, repente velis reductis, in aspectum populus errabat.” 
Apuleius is describing the culminating moment of Lucius’ initiation into 
the mysteries of Isis, the scene in which the neophyte, in the likeness of the 
Sun God, is revealed to a throng of admiring devotees. His crown may have 
been made of the long narrow “thorns” of the palm fixed in a headband 
which could also have been made of palm. 

The possibility of a different interpretation of the crown of our Lord is 
set forth by E. R. Goodenough and C. B. Welles.* They doubt that thorns 
were used at all and interpret the Gospel passages as referring not to a 
thorny plant but to the acanthus and to the acanthus mollis. “For there are 
two basic forms of acanthus, the acanthus spinosus, which has thorny leaves, 
and the more common acanthus mollis with ‘large, deeply cut, hairy, shining 
leaves.’ It is the latter variety which was usually used on Corinthian capitals, 
and very widely as a religious symbol.’”™ The use of acanthus mollis as a 


sa Thid., pp. 74-75. 

# “The Crown of Thorns,” Harvard Theological Review, XLVI (1953), 47-48. 
% “The Crown of Acanthus (?),” ibid., pp. 241-42. 

* Encycl. Brit., 14th ed., s.v. “Acanthus.” 
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general symbol and specifically as a crown is well attested in Palestine, 
e.g., in the synagogues of Capernaum and Chorazin. But the acanthus 
crown may have been unknown or little known outside of Palestine, which 
could account for the fact that the true interpretation of the Gospel term 
was so soon forgotten. 

Proto-Luke and Acts. The Rev. C. S. C. Williams, of Merton College, 
Oxford, in a short article, “The Date of Luke-Acts,’*® suggests that “St. 
Luke sent as his protos logos to Theophilus not his Gospel, as is so often 
assumed, but an early draft of the Gospel material, such as Proto-Luke, 
in a form not of a complete Gospel, but of a collection of sayings and doings 
of the Lord; that he then wrote Acts; and that he then revised the Third 
Gospel, basing it chronologically on a copy of Mark’s Gospel, which had 
come into his hands before he wrote Acts but not before the ‘early draft.’ ” 

On this theory Luke purposely omitted from his final revision of the 
Gospel the Markan material to which he had alluded in Acts. Some may 
object to the theory that a collection of Q and L material, such as Proto- 
Luke is assumed to have been, must reflect the historical situation after 
70 A.D., and that this theory consequently is of no value for dating Acts. 
Williams discounts the objection. First, there is no need to postulate Luke’s 
dependence on Josephus in L 19:11-27 or elsewhere. “Again, Jesus’ lamenta- 
tion over Jerusalem in Lk 19, 41-44 does not prove that Luke composed it 
after A.D. 70. Jesus was at least a prophet.” Finally, the terms for the 
description of the siege, as C. H. Dodd has observed, could be taken from 
the LXX.** The “conception of the coming disaster which the author has 
in mind is a generalized picture of the fall of Jerusalem as imaginatively 
presented by the prophets. So far as any historical event has coloured the 
picture, it is not Titus’s capture of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, but Nebucha- 
drezzar’s capture in 586 B.C.” 

By placing Acts before the final revision of Luke’s Gospel one is able 
better to explain the situation which Acts supposes. The later the date 
assigned to Acts in the first century A.D., the harder it is to account for 
Luke’s silence about Paul’s death and for Luke’s lack of knowledge of the 
Pauline letters in some collection. Moreover, when Acts was written the 
tension between Jewish and Gentile Christianity (Acts 16:3; 21:21) was 
acute, but by the second century the controversy was almost dead. If the 
reference to the high priest, Ananias (Acts 23:8), be a vaticinium ex eventu, 
the earliest date for Acts would be 66 A.D. Between 66 and 70 Luke may 
have become familiar with a copy of Mark on which (perhaps after 70 
A.D.) he was to base the final revision of his Gospel. 

35 Expository Times, LXIV (1953), 283-84. 

%¢ Journal of Roman Studies, XXXVII (1947), 52. 
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ACTS, PAUL, JAMES, APOCALYPSE 


Symeon and Peter (Acts 15:14). At the Council of Jerusalem St. James 
stated that Symeon related how first God looked upon the Gentiles to take 
from them a people unto his name (Acts 15:14), and the question naturally 
arises: who is this Symeon?” The prince of the Apostles is the obvious answer 
found as early as Irenaeus. To the objection that his name was not Symeon 
but Simon Peter the reply can be made that Simon and Symeon are ap- 
parently interchanged in Josephus, and in the greeting of II Peter 1:1 we 
read Symeon Peter. While St. Luke on every other occasion calls Peter 
Simon, there could have been a special reason for preserving the Hebrew 
form in recording the speech of James, just as Saoul is found only in the 
direct discourse of the heavenly voice to Paul and on the lips of Ananias, 
while Saulos occurs elsewhere. 

Differing from this common identification is the first formal commentator 
on the Acts, Chrysostom, who does not identify Symeon with Peter. Ap- 
parently he was influenced by the difference between Simon and Symeon, 
and he never cites the one place in the New Testament in which Symeon is 
called Peter (II Peter 1:1). He states that Symeon was the one who proph- 
esied in Luke, which naturally suggests the old man who took the infant 
Savior into his arms at the presentation in the Temple. 

A different understanding of Chrysostom’s words is proposed by Stanislaus 
Giet, professor of ancient church history in the University of Strasbourg. 
According to him the Greek Father means Symeon Niger, one of the five 
prophets and doctors mentioned when Barnabas and Saul are sent forth 
on their mission (Acts 13:1). Taking up the arguments point by point Fr. 
Smothers, S.J., of West Baden College, finds the theory unacceptable and 


notes that Symeon Niger is so obscure a person that Chrysostom mentions | 


him when commenting on Acts 13:1 and nowhere else. Fr. Smothers’ final 
conclusion is that St. John Chrysostom identified Symeon as the prophet of 
the Nunc dimiitis, but that he erred in this, because Symeon was actually 
St. Peter. 

St. Paul’s use of “I” and “We.” In the letters of St. Paul one can observe 
a rapid transition from the first singular to the first plural. Singular and 
plural are not to be regarded as interchangeable, and the reason for the 
transition is sought by the Rev. W. F. Lofthouse in an article, “ ‘I’ and 
‘We’ in the Pauline Letters.’ He finds the reason in the rapid movement 


7 Edgar R. Smothers, S.J., “Chrysostom and Symeon (Acts XV, 14),” Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, XLVI (1953), 204-15. 

% Mélanges Jules Lebreton, I (Paris, 1951); = Recherches de science religieuse, XX XIX 
(1951-52), 203-20. 

® Expository Times, LXIV (1953), 241-45. 
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of the Apostle’s thought and his profound sympathy and close identification 
with others. 


[When Paul] wrote ‘I,’ he was thinking of himself as distinct from his com- 
panions, his hearers, and the Church in general, and of experiences which others 
could not share; when he wrote ‘we,’ he was thinking of himself as one of a num- 
ber, either the little band of his companions, or his readers, or the whole company 
of believers always in the background of his mind. The circle expands or contracts; 
but it is always there when the plural is used; never when it is not.‘ 


Concerning the “I’”’ of Romans 7, in which Paul describes the misery of 
the sinner, the author claims that the pronoun here is typical. It is Paul’s 
own experience but one which could have happened to others, though not 
all believers have shared the experience. At the end the writer has an excel- 
lent paragraph on the sympathy of the Apostle. 


When he says ‘I’ he means ‘I’—there can be no doubt about that. But the 
barrier between singular and plural is constantly breaking down. So far from being 
self-centered or occupied with himself, the Apostle habitually links himself with 
others; the friends at his side, the recipients, whether they will welcome his letters 
or criticize them, or the whole company of the faithful through all the world. The 
one identification never expressed in so many words—reverence would forbid it— 
is that with God the Father or the Lord Jesus Christ. When we follow these almost 
lightning transitions, we find him letting out the secret of his intense sympathies 
by a door the handle of which he never consciously turned. The usage is as unique 
in the New Testament as it is illuminating for the passionate invasiveness, as we 
may perhaps venture to call it, of one who sought to be all things to all men, though 
he never ceased to be either himself or the servant of Jesus Christ.” 


“Paul to the church of” (cf. Rom 1:1) is well known as a beginning for 
the New Testament letters, and students are aware that this salutation 
was customary in Christian, Jewish, and pagan letters of the period. Yet in 
a letter published last year and purporting to be written by bar Cocheba 
and therefore in the second century A.D., a different wording is found, 
“from S...to...’ Arguing from this phrase, Prof. Solomon Zeitlin 
claims that the form of salutation is of itself sufficient to prove that the 
document was written in medieval times, because from the third century 
B.C. to the third century A.D. no letter in Hebrew, Aramaic, Latin, or 
Greek begins with the formula, “From X to Y.’ 

However, Prof. Ralph Marcus, of the University of Chicago, challenges 


 Tbid., p. 241. 

“ Tbid., p. 245. 

«@ J. T. Milik, “Une lettre de Simeon Bar Kokheba,” Reoue biblique, LX (1953), 276-94. 
* Jewish Quarterly Review, XLIV (1953), 85-115. 
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the statement.“ He produces five examples of Greek letters written before 
the end of the second century A.D. which are at least a partial refutation. 
For they have the wording “from X” at least after the name of the recipient. 
The examples are taken from the collection of papyri edited by Hunt and 
Edgar in the Loeb Classics. They are Pap. Teb. 776, early 2nd century 
B.C.; Pap. Amherst 35, 132 B.C.; Pap. Tebt. 39, 114 B.C.; Pap. Rein. 18, 
108 B.C., and Pap. Grau 2, 55-59 A.D. The text of the last can suffice as 
an illustration: Tiberioi Klaudioi Balbiloi para Nemesionos. In conclusion 
Marcus observes: “One could multiply this list at least ten times.” 

The question of the person who is the subject of the drama described in 
Romans 7 is considered anew in a series of articles by Rev. C. Leslie Mitton 
in the Expository Times.“ In the first article he summarizes the position of 
those who maintain that Paul is speaking of his experience as a Jew under 
the Mosaic Law. Then he presents Nygren’s opinion that Paul pictures his 
own Christian life, and the purpose would be to make Christians realize 
that here on earth they cannot expect any release from the note of helpless 
failure in striving for the full Christian life. In a second article the author 
studies Nygren’s arguments and finds them insufficient.“ His own final 
solution is that Paul is thinking of the distressing experience of any normally 
earnest man, whether Christian or not, and a strong argument is made 
from 7:25: “So then I myself with the mind serve the law of God; but with 
the flesh the law of sin.” The entire chapter would describe a man who is 
trying to live the good life but doing it in his own strength only.” Catholic 
authors who hold that Paul is speaking of a man under the Law (and this is 
the common opinion today) admit that one can, with certain limitations, 
argue to the situation of a Christian who because of the weakness of his 
nature realizes the need of divine assistance. 





I Cor 4:21. When Paul speaks of coming to Corinth in his first epistle, | 


he has some doubt whether all the faithful will accept his decisions readily 
and therefore sets before them the choice: “What is your wish? Shall I 
come to you with a rod, or in love and in the spirit of meekness?” Most 


commentators understand the rod to be that of a pedagogue punishing a | 


recalcitrant child. But Pére Spicg, O.P., observes that such an interpretation 
seems to ignore the Hebrew concept of paternal correction (cf. Heb 12:5- 
11). Instead he thinks that the Apostle has in mind the text of Job in 


“ “A Note on the Bar Kokeba Letter from Muraba’at,” Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies, XIII (1954), 51. 

4 “Romans—vii. Reconsidered—I,” Expository Times, LXV (1953), 78-81. 

 Tbid., pp. 99-103. " Tbid., pp. 132-35. 

“ “Un réminiscence de Job XX XVII, 13 dans I Cor, IV. 21?”, Revue biblique, LX (1953), 
509-12. 
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which God says that He accomplishes His will either by chastisement 
(shebet, sc., a rod) or by mercy (hesed) (Job 37:13). Previously Paul had said 
that he had the mind of the Lord (cf. I Cor 2:16). 

A liturgical Eucharistic background (I Cor 16:20-24). The final words of 
the Letter, according to John A. T. Robinson, indicate a liturgical sequence 
which is reflected in the Apocalypse and the Didache.*” He argues thus. In 
the customary Pauline ending of an epistle there suddenly appears a dis- 
turbing note: “If any man loveth not the Lord, let him be anathema. 
Maranatha” (v. 22). The strangeness of this verse gives the key to the 
solution. The Apostle’s language is unusual because he is employing a 
formula already stereotyped. A similar expression occurs in the Didache: 
“If any man is holy, let him come; if any be not, let him repent. Maranatha” 
(10, 6). Probably the Didache is referring to the preparation for the Eucharist 
after the completion of the Agape. The Aramaic word Maranatha seems to 
mean “Lord, come!”’, an appeal to Christ to come in His Parousia, which is 
anticipated by the real presence of the Eucharist. 

The author suggests that Paul is quoting a similar liturgical sequence. 
(1) The mutual reconciliation and the kiss of peace. Paul envisages the 
meeting of the church and sees that the reading of his letter is coming to an 
end. Now in preparation for the Eucharist they greet one another and give 
the kiss of peace. Writing from Ephesus he pictures that church as also 
taking part and he too wishes personally to greet the Corinthians. So he 
writes: “All the brethren salute you. Salute one another with a holy kiss. 
The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand” (I Cor 16:20-21). (2) 
Next would come the warning dismissal of those unfit; thus: “If any man 
loveth not the Lord, let him be anathema” (22). (3) There follows the 
prayer, “Lord, come!”, i.e., “Maranatha!” (4) Finally, the closing words 
echo those with which the presiding cleric begins the Eucharistic rite: 
“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with you!”, to which Paul adds as 
it were his response: “My love be with you all in Christ Jesus.” A similar 
liturgical background seems supposed in the ending of the Apocalypse 
where also we read, “Come, Lord Jesus.” Prof. Robinson points out the 
significance of his thesis: 


We have in 1 Cor 16, 22 (which at all events appears to be pre-Pauline in 
origin) the remains of the earliest Christian liturgical sequence we possess. The fact 
that Paul can quote a formula with which he can assume, without explanation, 
that his audience is familiar, indicates that fixed eucharistic forms were in use at 
Corinth within twenty-five years of the Resurrection. The fact that that formula 


“Traces of a Liturgical Sequence in 1 Cor. 16, 20-24,” Journal of Theological Studies, 
n.s. IV (1953), 38-41. 
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includes a word that must have established itself beyond possibility of translation 
before the rise of Gentile Christianity takes us a great deal farther back still. 


“The thorn for the flesh” (II Cor 12:7). Readers are no doubt familiar 
with the current interpretations of the “thorn for the flesh.” The opinion 
that Paul is speaking of carnal temptations is not common today. There 
are defenders for Chrysostom’s view that Paul is speaking of the persecu- 
tions aroused against his ministry by the devil. But the prevailing opinion 
among scholars is that the term refers to some sort of disease, whether 
ophthalmia, epilepsy, or malaria. However, Prof. Menoud of Neuchatel 
has proposed the theory that the thorn is psychological and describes 
Paul’s anguish of soul over his failure to convert his own people.*® 

First he sets aside the arguments for some sort of disease. Gal 4:13 with 
its clear reference to “physical infirmity” does not mean sickness but rather 
that Paul arrived in Galatia with bodily bruises sustained in his apostolic 
labors. II Cor 4:7-12, describing the labors and sufferings of the Apostle, 
does not refer to the “thorn” but to trials inevitable for any missionary 
like Paul. 

Positively Menoud argues that the thorn must be connected with the 
exercise of Paul’s apostolate, and it must have been something peculiar 
to him. Everyone knows how heartbroken he was that he could not convert 
his own Jewish nation. At first he thought that Jewish unbelief was Satan’s 
work directed against him personally, but later he learned that this failure 
was part of the Lord’s plan to keep him humble. By the time he writes 
Romans he will have realized that Israel’s unbelief was providentially 
meant only to be temporary. Confirmation for this view is sought from the 
account of the vision in the Temple (Acts 22:17-21), in which the protesting 
Paul is told that the Jews of Jerusalem will not hear him and he is to go to 
the Gentiles far away. The equivalent of this vision would be the statement 
about the thorn and about the grace which is sufficient. The writer in the 
Expository Times to whom we are indebted for this information remarks: 
‘An interesting theory? Yes. A convincing one? We wonder very much.”® 

Joy and perseverance (Phil 3:1). At the beginning of the third chapter of 
the Epistle to the Philippians Paul writes: “For the rest, my brethren, 
rejoice in the Lord. To rewrite the same things to you is no trouble to me, 
whilst for you it is a measure of safety.’’® It seems odd that Paul’s exhorta- 
tion to rejoice should be a measure of safety for them. Fr. Zerwick, S.J., 


5 Studia Paulina (Festschrift Johannes DeZwaan). 

5 “Notes of Recent Exposition,” Expository Times, XLV (1953), 1. 

%C. Lattey, S.J., Westminster Version: The New Testament (Small edition; 1948). 
Fr. Lattey’s translation is given here because the Confraternity revision is based on the 
Vulgate and does not bring out the idea of the Greek, sc., “measure of safety.” 
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finds the answer in the connection between spiritual joy and security, a 
combination found elsewhere in the Epistle: “Rejoice in the Lord always; 
again will I say it, rejoice. ... And the peace of God, which surpasseth all 
understanding, will guard your hearts and your minds in Christ Jesus” 
(4:5-7). The writer then considers the psychological link between joy and 
security and concludes that in Paul’s mind peace and spiritual joy in no 
small measure firmly establish faith and charity and thus guard our hearts 
in Christ Jesus. 

“The law of liberty” (Jas 1:25). More than one writer has noticed resem- 
blances in the Dead Sea Scrolls, particularly those which deal with the 
Essene community, to certain places in the New Testament.™ In fact E. 
Stauffer has claimed that the influence is palpable which this tradition 
exerted on the writings of St. John.®* And he would also explain the “law 
of liberty” in St. James (1:25; 2:12) as being the community rule of the 
Dead Sea monastic group.®* The “law of liberty” in St. James would be the 
Christian teaching freely accepted by the church group, while in the Essene 
community the term would mean the special obligations of the members in 
addition to the burden of the Mosaic Law. 

The term in question occurs three times in the Scrolls, sc., D.S.S. X, 6, 
8, 11. Discussing these texts F. Noetscher finds Stauffer’s thesis unaccept- 
able.” He claims that, while the consonants could be vocalized to mean 
“law of liberty,” it would be better to translate as the “law engraved,” 
sc., upon tablets as in Exodus 32:16. If the word were to be rendered “‘lib- 
erty,” one would expect plena scriptio, elsewhere so frequent in the Scrolls. 
Finally, the last instance where the term occurs hardly permits the sense of 
“liberty,” sc., “My sins are before my eyes as the law of liberty!” (D.S.D. 
X, 11). Until further evidence is produced, Noetscher thinks that one can- 
not claim that the Dead Sea Essene group had a “‘law of liberty.” 

The “woman clothed with the sun” (Apoc 12:1). The Blessed Mother is 
often represented as clothed with the sun and with the moon under her feet 
and a crown of twelve stars about her head. Does Apoc 12 refer to her literally 
or is this merely an accommodation? For some time it has seemed that the 
common opinion among Catholic authors was that our Lady was in the text 
only by accommodation, but in recent years some writers have defended 


8 M. Zerwick, S.J., “Gaudium et pax—custodia cordium (Phil. 3, 1; 4, 7),” Verbum 
Domini, XXXII (1953), 101-14. 

4 Cf. E. Vogt, Biblica, XXXIV (1953), 472. 

55 Theologische Literaturzeitung, LXXVII (1952), 532. 56 Tbid., pp. 527-32. 

57 ““Gesetz der Freiheit im NT und in der Moenchsgemeinde am Toten Meer,” Biblica, 
XXXIV (1953), 193-94. Similarly W. H. Brownlee translates the term, “an ordinance 
engraved”; Bulletin American Schools of Oriental Research; Supplementary Studies, nos. 
10-12 (1951), pp. 40-41. 
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the view that the literal sense there refers to Mary. Fr. Bernard LeFrois, 
S.V.D., has presented this interpretation very well in a doctorate examina- 
tion held at the Biblical Institute. According to him the Marian interpreta- 
tion is confirmed by arguments from the apocalyptic genre, by the accurate 
study of every word in the scene of Apoc 12, by the comparison of the woman 
with other persons in the drama, and the comparison of Apoc 12 with other 
messianic texts of the Old and New Testament. He holds that the woman is 
Mary, the Mother of the Savior, but the Church is not excluded. For in the 
style of Hebrew prophecy the same person is represented at times with his 
individual traits, at times as representing the group of which he is, as it were, 
the expression and representative. So that in Apoc 12 the woman is the 
mother not only of the physical body of the Savior but also of His Mystical 
Body, the Church. 


Fr. LeFrois has presented the essence of his thesis in an article contributed | 


to the American Ecclesiastical Review. In it there is an excellent bibliog- 
raphy. The following paragraph illustrates one of the key points of his 
position. 

If we examine the symbols in the book of Daniel we find that they allow a cer- 


tain amount of fluctuation in the objects they symbolize. Not that they fluctuate 
between designating various objects, but rather between a collective body and the 


chief representative of that collective body. The golden head of the statue in 


Daniel 2 refers to Nabuchodonosor in person and at the same time, the Babylonian 
Empire in its entirety. The two-horned ram in chapter 8 (vv. 3 and 20), according 
to the tenor of the angel’s explanation, symbolizes the Medo-Persian Empire and 
at the same time its chief representative who fought the Greeks. Similarly with 
the Holy One of Israel and His people, the holy one of God (vv. 14, 21, 27). In all 
these cases God intended to symbolize both the collective body and its chief repre- 
sentative by one and the same symbol, and in both cases we are dealing with the 
Scriptural sense of the symbol. There need be no question of a double literal sense, 


for the collective body and its chief representative do not form two diverse objects, © 


but one organic unity. They really are one. 


NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, ARCHEOLOGY 


The Ebionites. Prof. H. J. Schoeps, author of two books on Jewish Chris- 
tianity,* has recently presented the results of his studies in an article en- 
titled, “Ebionite Christianity.” After indicating that the extant sources 


 Osservatore romano, Nov. 29, 1953. 

* “The Woman Clothed with the Sun,” American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXVI (1952), 
161-80. 

 Ibid., pp. 172-73. 


© Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums (1949); Aus frithchristlicher Zeit ; 


(1950). 
8 Journal of Theological Studies, n.s. TV (1953), 219-24. 
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allow us to deduce the view of the first-century Jewish Church, he seeks to 
determine its stand on three points: Christology, St. Paul, and the Law. 
Concerning the person of Jesus Christ the Ebionites held an adoptionist 
Christology. Jesus is the Son of Man who was consecrated to be the Messias 
and invested with power in His baptism. He was also to come as the Son of 
Man on the clouds of heaven for the last judgment. The true messianic 
prophet promised by Moses, He was so completely like him that “for the 
Ebionites conversion to Christ and conversion to the holy God and to the 
Jewish law. . .are one and the same” (p. 221). 

Holding this view of Christ the Ebionites were necessarily opposed to 
Paul. Though not directly challenging his theology they brand him as the 
deceiver and claim that his appeal to visions and revelations cannot ac- 
credit him as an apostle. In fact his teaching is held to be the opposite of 
Jesus’. In their attitude to the Mosaic Law the Ebionites sometimes add to 
it and sometimes detract from it. They are strict in insisting on vegetarian- 
ism, obligatory poverty, and community of goods. They have a vigorous 
system of purifications, culminating in the act of baptism. On the other 
hand they do away with sacrifice, the institution of kingship in Israel, and 
delete from the text the “unfulfilled” prophecies and anthropomorphic 
utterances of God. 

Because of their abolition of sacrifice the Ebionites rejected Paul’s teach- 
ing on Christ’s death as an atoning sacrifice, considering this doctrine a 
blasphemy so great that of itself it proves the Apostle to be a type of the 
false prophet. According to them Jesus by the waters of baptism extinguished 
the fire of sacrifice. Concerning the law Jesus came as a reformer to find be- 
hind it the will of God. What was of God in the law He confirmed. What was 
not of God He abolished. Doctrinally the Ebionites are linked to the Zadokite 
group of Ain Feshka, the Damascus sect, and the Essenes. They are also 
physical descendants of the original Jerusalem community. 

The Vatican excavations. From 1940-50 excavations were carried out under 
the Basilica of St. Peter’s at the express wish of Pope Pius XII. The interest 
was such that Life carried an account with pictures,® and the late Roger T. 
O’Callaghan, S.J., of Fordham University, gave a scientific account in the 
Biblical Archaeologist.“ In 1951 appeared the definitive publication, two 
large quarto volumes, which because of their price will not be purchased by 
many individuals but no doubt will be in the libraries of universities.** A 


® March 27, 1950, pp. 65-79, 82, 85. 

* XII (1949), 1-23, “(Recent Excavations underneath the Vatican Crypts.” 

% B. M. Apollonj, A. Ferrua, S.J., E. Josi, E. Kirschbaum, S.J., Esplorasioni sotto la 
confessione di San Pietro in Vaticano, I, Testi, pp. 227, figs. 171, pls. A-K; II, Tavole CIX 
(Citta del Vaticano, 1951). 
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convenient summary of these findings is presented by Fr. O’Callaghan in 
the Biblical Archaeologist for December 1953.6 Two questions are involved. 


First, have the bones of Peter been found? Second, has the place of Peter’s 
burial been found? With regard to the first question, some human bones were 
found dispersed with loose earth and coins in a hollow beneath an underground 
niche . . .; and although no comment is made on this in the official publication 
beyond the mere statement of fact, still according to latest reports from Rome 
subsequent study by experts has determined that these bones were of an elderly 
man of powerful physical growth. It is also true that, in a radio message of Dec. 
23, 1950, Pope Pius XII admitted that it was impossible to identify these remains 
with those of the Apostle to any degree of certitude. As for the coins, one was of 
the Emperor Antoninus Pius (138-61), six from the years 168-185, and more than 
forty were from the years 285-325. 


In regard to the second question archeology, as far as it goes, answers 
that the place of Peter’s burial has been found. Fig. 1 gives a reconstruction 
of the memorial erected to Peter about the year 160 A.D., Fig. 10 a recon- 
struction of the memorial constructed by Constantine. It is conjectured that 
the burial of St. Peter was a very simple one, the corpse lying just below the 
surface of the earth, the place marked by a simple covering of long bricks 
or tiles, like an inverted V. 

Many graffiti were found, such as “Victor with Gaudentia, may you live 
in Christ,’’ but except in one probable instance the name of Peter does not 
occur. Subsequent to the publication of the official report Prof. Margherita 
Guarducci, of the University of Rome, announced that she had found about 
25 meters east of the confessio a crude drawing of an old man with the name 
Petrus.” She would date this find about 280 A.D. One conclusion from the 
new discovery would be to disprove the opinion held by many that the bones 
of Peter were transferred from the Vatican during the fierce persecution of 
Valerian in 258 A.D., and interred in the catacombs of St. Sebastian where 
they remained until Constantine constructed the Vatican basilica. The 
graffiti at St. Sebastian’s invoking Peter and Paul do not necessarily suppose 
that the remains of both Apostles were buried there. It seems better to as- 
sume that the bones of St. Peter were never moved from the Vatican. In 
an appendix to the article Fr. O’Callaghan goes into more technical details 
of the burials and niches of the area. 

A very detailed and excellent account of the excavations and the official 
report and its value is given by J. M. C. Toynbee in the Journal of Roman 
Studies.** The author was able to visit the site and discuss privately with 

XVI (1953), 70-87. ® Osservatore romano, Nov. 22, 1952. 


® “The Shrine of St. Peter and Its Setting,” Journal of Roman Studies, XLIII (1953) 
1-26. 
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the excavators a number of questions. The writer shows by a detailed his- 
torical treatment that the martyrdom of Peter took place in Rome, but the 
question to be decided is whether the excavations have discovered his tomb. 
The conclusions are very moderate, sc., that there is 


evidence for the pre-Constantinian cult of St. Peter under the Vatican Basilica, a 
cult which we can at present trace back as far as the second half of the second 
century, and may, perhaps, be able to trace back still further... . Was that cult 
practised at a species of cenotaph, or remembrance-place, or at the grave of some 
person who could have been erroneously identified with St. Peter; or was it prac- 
tised at the spot beneath which the Apostle was really buried? Everyone must find 
his answer to that question according as he interprets the evidence. 


Of similar scholarly thoroughness and detail is the article by José Ruys- 
schaert in the Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique.® He believes with the official 
report that the tomb is that of St. Peter. Concerning the bones discovered 
he would admit that they may be those of the Apostle and were never moved 
from the Vatican. Later the author intends to deal with the epigraphical 
and literary data connected with the excavations. A very complete bibliog- 
raphy accompanies the article. 

Dead Sea Scrolls. Because news reached Jerusalem in February 1952 that 
some unauthorized Bedouins were excavating in the district of the Dead 
Sea Manuscript caves, an expedition was quickly formed and from March 
10 to March 29 carefully explored that territory. The group was composed 
of representatives of the American School of Oriental Research, the Palestine 
Museum, and the Ecole archéologique frangais. Pére de Vaux has written 
a preliminary report, from which the following items are derived.” 

One of the most surprising finds was the discovery of two copper rolls 
upon which a text is written in large letters. Apparently the rolls originally 
formed a public notice which had been erected on a wall but was hurriedly 
removed and deposited in the grotto. In the part now visible the short para- 
graphs, numerical signs, abbreviations, and repeated formulas suggest a 
sort of catalogue or list. Prof. A. H. Corwin, of Johns Hopkins University, 
is studying a method of unrolling the copper sheets so as not to harm any 
of the writing. Another point of interest concerns the existence of coins. In 
these newly excavated caves no coins were found, though 250 had been dis- 
covered at Khirbet Qumran. That latter place could have been the center of 
financial operations for the community, which would agree with the state- 
ments of Pliny, Philo, and Josephus that the Essenes held property in 
common. 

® “Réflexions sur les fouilles vaticanes. Le rapport officiel et la critique. Données 


archéologiques,” Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, XLVIII (1953), 573-631. 
7 “Explorations de la région de Qumran,” Reoue biblique, LX (1953), 540-61. 
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Later news from Jerusalem tells us that at Qumran fragments of more 
than a hundred scrolls have been found. Some of these fragments contain 
only one or two or three letters, others are of considerable extent. They are 
being studied at the Museum of Jerusalem, which also houses the desks 
and benches upon which the ancient scribes sat, the inkwells, and a strange- 
looking object about 5’ by 3’ containing what looks like two basins. Some- 
one has suggested that these contained water in which the scribe washed 
his hands after writing the divine name or before and after inscribing the 
sacred text. 

The earliest Christian inscription? In 1953 no little excitement was aroused 
by the report that at Rome there had been discovered an early Christian 
inscription antedating any other by more than a century.” A young ar- 
cheologist had called attention to a graffito found in the domus Flavia, the 
emperor’s palace on the Palatine. The text read: (Anchor) “Panis acce- 
[p(tus) iJn luce Crestos / susceptus pr. K. Mai Com. Pris. coss.” This could 
be rendered: “Bread received in the light of Christ, received the 30th April 
under the consulship of Commodus and Priscus” (A.D. 78). Apparently 
the inscription would refer to the first Communion of a person, or at least 
to a reception of the sacrament which was quite important. 

From the beginning doubts were entertained about the find. The text 





°6 SORT 


was unusual. Two different terms, accepius and suscepius, were employed | 


for “received.”” Moreover, in early Christian inscriptions susceptus regularly 
signifies the departed who have been received into the peace of God accord- 
ing to the frequently found sepulchral formula, in luce Domini susceptus, 


followed by the day of the month and the name of the consuls. Another odd | 


circumstance was that the graffilo stood completely isolated on a wall lack- 
ing any other mark. Modern scientific methods including chemical treat- 
ments were used to test the inscription. At length the falsity of the graffito 
was firmly established, and a declaration to that effect was issued to the 
press by the Direzione generale delle antichita e belle arti.” 


The earliest records of Christianity? The death of the famed archeologist, ” 





E. L. Sukenik, in Feb. 1953 can suggest a review of the excitement produced © 


some years ago by the publication of his book on a tomb containing some 
inscriptions discovered near Jerusalem.”* He held that the tomb’s ossuaries, 


ie., the stone boxes containing the bones, give us the earliest records of | 


1 “Addendum to News Letter from Rome,” American Journal of Archeology, LVIII 
(1954), 53-54; a letter from Frof. Margherita Guarducci written from Rome Sept. 2, 1953. 


78 The discoverer of this graffito has called attention to other new inscriptions on vari- © 


ous occasions; ibid. 


% E. L. Sukenik, The Earliest Records of Christianity (Philadelphia: American Journal 


of Archaeology, 1947). 
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Christianity. And in them he claimed that a Christian family had expressed 
its grief over the crucifixion, the implication being that they did not accept 
the resurrection. Sukenik’s scholarship caused the matter to be studied 
carefully, but the verdict of competent authorities has been that the tomb 
and its contents date from the first century A.D., but without having any 
connection with Christianity that can be proved. 

Sukenik argued from the use of the name Jesus and the appearance of 
decorative crosses on the ossuaries. But Fr. Abel, O.P., briefly refuted the 
arguments.” Jesus, he pointed out, was a fairly common name, five high 
priests of the Herodian epoch having borne that name. Moreover, the “cross” 
can be a simplification of the star of David such as appears on some Jewish 
coins of that era. Similar doubts were expressed about any connection with 
Christianity by C. H. Kraeling,”*> H. R. Willoughby,’”* and Fr. Sylvester 
Saller, O.F.M.” A further contribution was made concerning the cross by 
Ethelbert Stauffer.”* He noted that in the years 132-135 A.D. bar Cocheba 
brought out a series of silver coins which have a representation of the Temple 
facade on which are decorative crosses similar to those on Sukenik’s os- 
suaries. That the cross should be found on the Jewish Temple and on the 
coins of one known for his hostility to the Church is an evident sign that 
such a cross does not of itself prove the Christian character of the ossuaries 
on which it is found. 

Lack of time has prevented the writer from treating many other im- 
portant articles, and he has decided to omit those written in American 
Catholic magazines because they are so readily available. For the books 
which have appeared on the New Testament we are fortunate because the 
review section of the Catholic Biblical Quarterly has so fully developed that 
it forms almost a brochure in itself. We may close with a word of con- 
gratulation to the editors and collaborators of the Catholic Commentary on 
Holy Scripture, which has proved so welcome and is being used more and 
more by the clergy and the laity. 


Weston College Joun J. Couns, S.J. 


% J. M. Vosté, O.P., “Supposed Inscriptions on the Crucifixion of Our Lord,” Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review, XLVI (1946), 407-9; contains the substance of a letter from Pére 
Abel, O.P., written Nov. 12, 1945. Cf. also ébid., pp. 344-46. 

% “Christian Burial Urns?”, Biblical Archaeologist, IX (1946), 16-20; cf. also G. E. 
Wiright], “New Information Regarding the Supposed ‘Christian’ Ossuaries,” ibid., p. 43. 

76 Journal of Biblical Literature, LX VIII (1949), 61-65. 

™M. Hegener, O.F.M., “Supposed Inscriptions on the Crucifixion,” Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review, XLVI (1946), 695-96; he quotes from a letter written from Jerusalem 
by Fr. Saller. 

78 “Zu den Kreuzeszeichen von Talpioth,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, XLIII (1950-51), 262. 
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A GLANCE AT LITURGICAL LIFE IN FRANCE UNDER 
THE ANCIEN REGIME 


Zeal and enthusiasm in human affairs are wondrous spurs to activity. 
Yet zeal without prudence, and ill-instructed enthusiasm, very frequently 
obscure important facets of truth even as they serve the good which is 
immediately and professedly in view. This is a fact of observation often 
discernible from characteristic claims and, so to speak, “battle cries” of 
some who, in our own day, seek to further the splendid aims and to make 
better known the solid achievements of the Liturgical Revival, a movement 
now attracting increasing interest and ever widening support among Cath- 
olics throughout the world. 

The Liturgical Revival, as it should scarcely be necessary to state, is a 
movement which seeks to develop among Catholics a deeper understanding 
of the historic forms of worship which the Church has preserved and evolved 
through the ages, and thus to draw souls to God in Christ by the use of 
those sacramental and quasi-sacramental rites and ceremonies which form 
the great corpus of the Christian liturgy. It is a movement most worthy in 
its aims, and one having the sanction and the active encouragement of the 
highest authority in the Church. 

However, among the less responsible and more vociferous adherents of 
the movement, enthusiasm for “the cause,” as they see it, and zeal for its 
propagation, sometimes outweigh not only prudent judgment concerning 
the most appropriate methods to be followed to-day, but also obscure 
their view of the past and cause them to present a false picture of certain 
epochs in Christian history with which they happen to lack familiarity or 
sympathy. 

Thus, it is by no means unusual to have some of these good people speak 
as though the Missal and the Breviary had been entirely unknown to the 
Catholic laity until the reign of Pius X, and further to declare that at a 
designated period in history there existed in high places strangely unortho- 
dox Catholic prelates and scholars who wished to circumscribe and to curtail 
the place traditionally assigned to Our Lady in liturgical prayer, and who 
actually—according to this declaration—left upon the liturgy of their time 
the distorting mark of this tendency. This latter charge is specifically made 
of the Church of France during the last century of the ancien régime. 
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As a matter of fact, however, and as is known to students whose under- 
standing of the history of liturgical worship is more than superficial, Catho- 
lics in general did not have to wait for the present century to be made aware 
| of the spiritual riches latent in the Church’s liturgical books. Particularly 
' in France, which is the subject of our present concern, it has for several 
hundred years been common to find editions, for lay Catholics, of Missal 
and Breviary. Indeed, as one distinguished modern scholar, Pére Paul 
Doncceur, S.J., has remarked, during the eighteenth century printings of 
these books were “innumerable.” 

The Liturgical Revival or Movement, as we know it to-day, had also its 
counterpart in the Catholic world of past centuries. During the eighteenth 
century—a period made the focal point of the present remarks—this idea 
of liturgical revival or renovation was particularly active and fruitful. 
Indeed, so deep and earnest was the desire among priests and people for a 
' liturgy which would answer more adequately the needs of the time while 
exhibiting also some necessary consonance with a refined and polished 
scholarship, that many diocesan authorities yielded to the pressing demands 
made in books and treatises of such learned liturgiologists of the day as 
Jean Grancolas and Frédéric-Marie Foinard, and themselves attempted 
to promote a reform or recasting of the liturgy. The Apostolic See, particu- 
larly under the impulsion of Benedict XIV (1740-58), most scholarly 
perhaps of Popes in recent centuries, had then under consideration a wide 
and sweeping reform of liturgical worship to make it more suitable for its 
purpose. But the French bishops, especially, grew weary of those endless 
delays which characterize procedure at the Curia,’ and many of them went 
forward on their own authority and issued revisions of the liturgical books 
for use within their own dioceses. The result was the growth of a whole 
series of distinct liturgical uses in which it was sought to satisfy the claims 
expressed by both piety and scholarship with respect to a betterment of 
traditional prayer forms as well as to preserve that distinctively Catholic 
spirit which welcomes variety in particular expressions of dogmatic truth. 

These diocesan variants were, in some cases, revisions of old usages 
peculiar to one or another of those dioceses of France which had, like the 


1 Paul Doncoeur, S.J., “Un nouveau chapitre de l’histoire du sentiment religieux,” 
Etudes, CCLX (1949), 47, n. 1. Complete bibliographical details in respect to official 
diocesan printings will be found, for the Missal, in W. H. J. Weale’s standard work, Bibli- 
ographia liturgica (latest ed. rev. by H. Bohatta; London: Quaritch, 1928), and, for the 
Breviary, in Herr Bohatta’s Bibliographie der Breviere, 1501-1850 (Leipzig: K. W. Hierse- 
mann, 1937). 

* Cf. what M. Leclercq has said of “cette lenteur qui caractérise tant d’entreprises 
romaines” (D.A.C.L., [X/2, 1666). 
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major religious orders, never adopted the version of the liturgy publishe/ 
by Pius V after the recommendations of the Council of Trent; others wer 
newly composed selections of texts from Sacred Scripture, formed on th 
principle of the older models. Like the Dominican Liturgy and similx 
variant forms, and unlike the Ambrosian and Mozarabic Rites of mor) 
ancient times, all these diocesan uses, whether formed in the eighteent)) 
century or earlier, were strictly Roman in their basic framework and i 
their construction.? They were Roman too in the principle underlying ther 
construction, viz., that, periodically, prayer forms need to be pruned ani! 
stripped of certain excrescences or outgrowths which overlie and in a meas 
ure disfigure the essential nature of Christian worship by branchings which 
if individually beautiful and generally well-intentioned, sometimes show : 
tendency to assume a parasitic cast. 

In the nineteenth century, under the influence of forces which appear ti 
have prized uniformity above rubies, these French diocesan variants dis! 
appeared as, between 1839 and 1875, one after another of the dioceses which 
enjoyed special liturgies abandoned them in favor of the adoption of thai 
form or recension of the Roman Rite embodied in the Tridentine Missal 
and Breviary of Pope Pius V, which is now generally employed—with 
varying diocesan supplemental propria—throughout France, except in one) 
or two places like Lyon (where, in 1864, the books published in 1771 wer) 
suppressed in favor of older versions of the distinctive Lyonnaise use), 
and among certain of the great religious orders. 

The loss to Christendom of these forms of worship is a debatable point, 
some holding that the special diocesan liturgies were of questionable value, 
others, like the present writer, being of the opinion that for literary ai 





devotional unction, a magnificent hymnary, a remarkably wide and varied 
use of Sacred Scripture, and a sense of the organization of the material 
supreme among collections of liturgical formularies, their loss is to be re. 
gretted. More serious, however, than any disagreement in the judgment of a 
fact in the history of past disciplines is the consideration that certain writers) 
and historians, in their zeal for the Tridentine-Pian recension of the liturgy, 
and in their enthusiasm to claim for it an ascendency, intrinsic as well as 
accidental, over all other forms of the Roman rite, have allowed themselves 








* A recent historian of the Dominican use stresses the further point, which is of course) 
not suggested here as being equally true of the French Reforms, that the Dominicans} 
have preserved in precise detail, as well as in outline and in framework, a “purer’’ version 
of the old rite of Urban Rome than does the now widely familiar recension of Trent and) 
Pius V. Cf. William Raymund Bonniwell, A History of the Dominican Liturgy (New York: 
J. F. Wagner, 1944), passim. 
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to obscure that fact, even pointedly to misrepresent it, when they have 
remarked upon the rise and disappearance of the work of the French liturgi- 
ologists of the eighteenth century. 

Thus the claim is often made that one of the principal objects which the 
bishops and scholars of that age had in mind in their reform was that they 
might diminish the cult of our Lady. In a long and carefully documented 
dissertation which will shortly be ready for publication, the present writer 
has endeavored to demonstrate on a relatively wide plane, by the citation 
of the very liturgical books whose qualities are in question, that this con- 
tention is unfounded, and that the reverse is rather true. In the present essay 
the aim is to turn attention to one specific instance of the devotional spirit 
which the French liturgiologists of the ancien régime displayed toward our 
Lady as an intercessor for the departed, during the course of the attempt 
which those liturgists made to give to the Church of their day a more 
perfect vehicle of prayer and praise by adapting the work they had in- 
herited from the liturgical writers of the past, and by adding to it their own 
contributions. 

The French town of Fréjus, which is north of the mouth of the Argens in 
eastern Provence, was the Forum Julii of the ancient Romans, named in 
honor of Julius Caesar, and it served as their military port for the Rhéne 
valley. Owing to changes in terrain, it is now, however, a mile and a half 
from the shore. Those who love Provence might not readily assent to the 
opinion of a modern English geographer who thinks Fréjus has “degenerated 
into a dreary and insignificant little town” ;* and certainly no one who has 
visited its charming, if relatively small, cathedral church can remain in- 
sensible to its beauty, tastefully restored during our own generation, and 
to the delightful evocations of the past which its somewhat austere loveliness 
summons up. Its baptistery, among the most ancient in France, is the sub- 
ject of an interesting dissertation, written some years ago for the School of 
Architecture of the Catholic University of America by Dr. Paul Augustus 
Goettelmann.’ Yet even among those who are aware of the distinction 
inhering in the rather severe architectural lines of this small Romanesque 
church dedicated to our Lady, to St. Stephen, and to St. Léonce, and who 
are sensitive to the softer decorative touches lent by such features as the 
fine baroque high altar, it is likely that there are few who suspect that little 
Fréjus is the possessor of certain liturgical treasures, treasures which de- 


‘Hilda Ormsby, France: A Regional and Economic Geography (2nd ed. revised; London: 
Methuen, 1950), p. 316. 

5P. A. Goettelmann, The Baptistery of Fréjus (Washington: Catholic University 
Press, 1933). 
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serve examination for their own sake as well as for the convincing demon- 
stration they afford of the true attitude which the French liturgists of the 
ancien régime displayed in regard to the place which devotion to the holy 
Virgin should take in Christian worship. 

Fréjus is a suffragan of Aix-en-Provence. Prior to the Revolution it was 
the most richly endowed of the five suffragan sees, its revenue in those days 
being 28,000 livres. It was thus second to the metropolitan see, then valued 
at 37,000. Gap yielded 16,000; Riez and Sisteron 15,000 each; Apt was 
worth a mere 9,000. 

The original distinctive liturgy of Fréjus was abandoned that it might be 
supplanted by the Tridentine-Pian recension of the Roman Rite in the 
sixteenth century when, during the vacancy of the episcopal office following 
on the death in 1587 of the Bishop, Francois de Bouilliers,* the Canons of 
Fréjus determined to accept the Bull, Quod a nobis, although its terms of 
exception and exemption would have afforded them admitted ground, as 
they did to the Dominicans and to other orders and dioceses (to Lyons, for 
instance), to persist in the employment of their historic and ancient liturgical 
peculiarities.’ The modern form or recension of the Roman Rite, as thus 


6 According to Gams, Series episcoporum (Leipzig, 1931), he was succeeded in 1593 
by Giraud Bellanger. In the year following, Barthlémy de Camelin was nominated, being 
confirmed in 1599. 

7™Dr. Joseph Antelmy, himself a Canon of Fréjus, writing in 1676, remarks: “Breviar- 
ium et Missale proprium adhibebant in divinis Officiis recitandis; sed post concilium 
Tridentinum et Pii V Bullam (quanquam ipsa nil in ecclesiam nostram statuerat, quae 
longé anté ducentos probabat consuetudinem peculiaris ritis), canonici, sede vacante, 
induxerunt Breviarium Romanum et ritum qui cepit in ecclesid an. 1592, in festo Omnium 
Sanctorum, hactendsque in eA perseverat” (“Descriptio dioceseos Forojuliensis auctore 
Joseph Antelmy,” apud Jean-Baptiste Disdier, Description historique du diocése de Fréjus, 
Manuscrits de Girardin et d’Antelmy .. . [Draguignan: C. & A. Latil, 1872], pp. 330-31). 
It might easily, and unwarily, be assumed that something of the nature of this “Breviar- 
ium et Missale proprium” would be revealed by the work of Bernardus de Rubeis [B. 
de’Rossi], De vetustis liturgicis aliisque sacris ritibus, qui vigebant olim in aliquibus Foro- 
juliensis provinciae ecclesiis (Venice, 1754); but, although I have been unable to come 
upon this volume, I incline very strongly to the view that the subject of its author’s con- 
cern is rather Forumijulii-in-Istria than Forumjulii-in-Provincia. Although he does not 
go into further particulars, Dr. Goettelmann gives it as his opinion that in the early period 
of its history the diocese of Fréjus “undoubtedly followed the Ambrosian Rite, that is 
to say, that of Milan as distinct from that of Rome” (P. A. Goettelmann, op. cit., p. 49). 
Whatever may be true of the early period, there are not in the eighteenth-century reformed 
liturgy any recognizable Ambrosian features beyond the use, common to the revised books 
of the period, of certain elements (i.e., collects) taken e¢ Sacramentario Ambrosiano; the 
eighteenth-century Missale Forojuliense is distinctly Roman in general character and 
framework. Like the other French ‘entatives de réforme put forward under the ancien 
régime, it was in no sense a new rite, but a revision of the Roman rite incorporating some 


local usages. 
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introduced into the Church of Fréjus, maintained itself there for about 
two hundred years; but in the last quarter of the eighteenth century Msgr. 
Emmanuel-Frangois de Bausset-Roquefort (consecrated Aug. 31, 1766; 
resigned 1801; died 1802), under the influence of the liturgical renaissance 
then in flower, determined to authorize a new liturgy for his diocese. His 
Breviary was issued in 1781 and again in 1787;$ his Missal in 1782 and in 
1786.° It is from a copy of this latter printing in my own collection of 
eighteenth-century liturgica that the material which is the basis of the 
considerations now set forth is drawn. It may be interjected here, in our 
mention of the liturgical interests and activities of Msgr. de Bausset- 
Roquefort, that the magnificent high altar in the Cathedral of Fréjus was 
installed during his episcopate and was a gift from the prelate to his diocese. 
He seems to have followed the pattern current in his time when, as Edmund 
Bishop has remarked, coincidently with the introduction of the new liturgies 
fine new marble altars frequently replaced those on the old model.’° During 
the “liturgical war” of the nineteenth century, a conflict inaugurated by D. 
Guéranger and other Romantic polemicists, the liturgical books of Msgr. 
de Bausset-Roquefort passed out of use; but it is pleasant to record that 
the enthusiasm of these zealots in the crusade to establish uniformity by 
obliterating the liturgical work of the ancien régime stopped short of the 
destruction of the Bishop’s altar when his books were abandoned. 

It is of interest to note in Msgr. de Bausset-Roquefort’s Missal two dis- 
tinctive features. In the prefatory Mandatum authorizing the new Mass 
Book for his diocese, the Bishop of Fréjus remarks that divergencies in 
the text of the Canon of his book from that of the contemporary Tridentine- 
Pian usage are slight, actually occurring in only two formularies. One is the 
addition of the phrase, “atque omnium fidelium Christianorum,” in the 
Memento pro vivis, so that it reads: “Memento, Domine, famulorum, 
famularumque tuarum N. et N. et omnium circumstantium, atque omnium 
fidelium Christianorum, quorum fides tibi cognita est, et nota devotio. ...” 
The other divergency is found in the formulary used at the Fraction. Here 
is said: ““Haec sacrosancta commixtio Corporis et Sanguinis Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi... ,” instead of the formula, ‘““Haec commixtio, et consecratio 
Corporis et Sanguinis...,’’ as familiar to users of the Roman Missal now 
commonly employed. Fr. Bonniwell, the learned historian of the Dominican 
Liturgy, remarks in his recent authoritive work that the words, “atque 
omnium fidelium Christianorum,” are to be encountered in the earliest 
Dominican Mass Book of which we know. This is the manuscript Missal 

* Cf. Hanns Bohatta, op. cit., p. 201. 


* Cf. W. H. J. Weale—H. Bohatta, op. cit. 
10 Cf. E. Bishop, Liturgica historica (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1918), p. 33. 
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in the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale (Ms. lat8884), which was written, so 
Fr. Bonniwell (following M. Leroquais) says, between 1234 and 1243.4 
Moreover, the Fréjus formulary at the Fraction, ‘“Haec sacrosancta com- 
mixtio...,” is not dissimilar to that used by the Dominicans to-day." 
Both these usages, as Msgr. de Bausset-Roquefort points out, are character- 
istic of the ancient form of the liturgy employed in the Church of Fréjus." 

Our present concern, however, is less with these issues than with a particu- 
lar aspect of the piefas erga Mariam, that devotion to the holy Virgin which, 
from very early times in history, has resulted in a special place being given 
her in the liturgical usages of Christians who have recognized in the Mother 
of God a special and unique avenue of approach to divine grace and a chan- 
nel of that grace which is never failing and always worthy of confident 
recourse. 

The Mass Book which Msgr. de Bausset-Roquefort gave to his diocese 
displayed, as did other examples of the so-called neo-Gallican liturgies, a 
fondness for great variety in the Mass texts used for the dead. This is a 
characteristic which these uses shared with that older liturgy, the ancient 
Gallican Rite dating back to times prior to Charlemagne and Alcuin (who 
had succeeded, by fusing qualities from each type of liturgical worship 
known to them, in creating a Romano-Gallican liturgy, a liturgy which 
was eventually to triumph, even at Rome itself, over what was the appar- 
ently more austere primitive Roman use). This Gallican inclination toward 
elaboration and variety has been varyingly estimated and judged; but it 
seems to me that it is an immense gain to the richness of devotional thought 
to have at hand a differing series of Mass formularies for special types and 
kinds of dead persons; and it is quite appropriate, I think, that there should 
be proper texts for the funeral of one in holy orders as distinct from those 
proper to a lay person, as well as there being a distinct Mass formulary for 
the aniversary of one deceased Christian in which are specially chosen 
petitions and texts which distinguish it from the formulary appointed to be 
said for all the faithful departed. Perhaps few who have been struck by the 
unvarying monotony of the formulary, “Requiem aeternam...,” which 
serves in the present Roman book for so many and so diverse occasions, 


1 William Raymund Bonniwell, op. cit., p. 35. There is a later edition of this book, 
published in the following year. 

Cf. Bonniwell, op. cit., p. 33. 

13 Missale Forojuliense, illustrissimi et reverendissimi in Christo patris, DD. Emmanuel- 
Francisci de Bausset-Roquefort, Forojuliensis episcopi, auctoritate, necnon venerabilis ejus- 
dem capituli consensu, editum (Paris: Cl. Simon, 1786), p. vi of the episcopal Mandatum 
authorizing the book. 
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will wish to dispute this preference. It might be claimed, of course, that the 
unchanging Roman formulary offers testimony to our common human 
nature; but it does not follow that the French liturgists were wrong in 
wishing to mark the difference of function which distinguishes those who 
share a sameness in that nature. The Dominican Rite, although by no means 
approaching the generous wealth of the eighteenth-century French Missals, 
displays a tendency toward variety, or at least away from unimaginative 
repetition, by employing the Gradual, “Si ambulem...,” instead of 
following the modern Roman practice of repeating the words of the Introit, 
“Requiem aeternam. .. .” 

The Missal of Fréjus points the way to a greater enrichment in our 
liturgical expression of the devotion to the welfare of the departed by pro- 
viding not only distinct propers for various classes of dead persons but also 
a choice of votive Masses to be said pro defunctis. One of these is a Missa 
de Spiritu Sancto pro defuncio vel defuncta; the other, which now concerns 
us in our examination of the thought of the French liturgiologists with 
respect to their ideas of what our Lady’s place in the liturgy should be, is a 
Missa de B. Maria Virgine pro defuncto vel defuncta. 

It might seem that in the Fréjus book these Masses are set forth as 
“votive” formularies, for the section in which they appear is headed, 
“Missae pro defunctis. Quo ritu hae Missae sint celebrandae, vide supra 
in Rubricis generalibus, Cap. IV,” suggesting perhaps that one might use 
them as memorial or anniversary commemorations, inasmuch as that sec- 
tion of the general rubrics in the Missale Forojuliense deals with various 
kinds of votive Masses,—among which, of course, if one speak strictly, 
even funeral Masses are to be numbered. However, I am making a distinc- 
tion not quite scientifically valid in noting here that the original character 
of these formularies appears to be revealed by an observation of the Abbé 
Augustin-Pierre-Paul Caron (to whom we are indebted for the preservation 
of so much of the lore of the ancient Church of Paris), in some remarks 
indicating that these Mass formularies once formed part of the complete 
funeral service rather than being simply adjunct formularies to be used 
ad devotionem when it was desired to say a Mass for the dead. M. Caron 
states in his analysis of the old Mass books of the Church of Paris that they 
included three Mass formularies pro defunctis. That of the Holy Spirit and 
that of the holy Virgin are said before the Vigilia mortuorum or Office of the 
Dead, the former of these Masses being of simple rite without either Gloria 
in excelsis or Credo. The second, however, is solemn: it includes the Gloria, 
Alleluia, several proses or sequences according to the varying seasons, a 
Tract for Septuagesima and Lent, and the Credo as well. The third Mass is 
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the Requiem, with the prose Dies irae. The custom of using these three 
formularies maintained itself, the Abbé Caron says, in several dioceses in 
his day.“ A note amplifies this information, and M. Caron instances the 
Missals of Sens, Rouen, and Beauvais as containing these three propria. 

Our author gives us, too, a vivid personal reaction to these elaborate 
funerary rites when he remarks: “‘J’ai assisté 4 un anniversaire, dans lequel 
aprés avoir chanté les Vigiles entiéres, les Laudes, les Commendaces"® avec 
le Ps. Beati immaculati tout entier, les trois Messes furent célébrées solen- 
nellement. Cet Office, commence 4 huit heures du matin, ne finit que vers 
une heure”.!® M. Caron thus indicates that, although the Missa de Scta. 
Maria pro defunctis had dropped out of use at Paris, it formed part of the 
funeral service at Sens, Rouen, and Beauvais in his time, that is to say, 
about a century ago. I have not, as yet, been able to examine the Fréjus 
Rituale with a view to determining whether or not any of its rubrics would 
imply that this usage was followed there also. Were one to judge solely by 
the rubrics in the Missale Forojuliense (i.e., those as referred to above, 
“in Rubricis generalibus, Cap. IV”), there might seem justification for the 
opinion that this proper and that of the similar Mass of the Holy Ghost 
may have been inserted chiefly for “votive” use, as we think of that term 
in its less strict sense. Nevertheless, the fact that these formularies were 
put in primo loco among the Mass texts pro defunctis in the Fréjus Missal 
printed in 1786, might be taken as suggesting a persistence of the older 
usage of employing them as part of the complete funeral service.” 

The Missa de B. Maria pro defunctis is, according to the Fréjus rubrics, 
to be said in white vestments. It is composed of a finely chosen selection of 
texts, and it has a proper Preface of unusual pertinence and beauty (a fact 


“4 “Tl y a trois Messes marquées pour les défunts; celle du Saint-Esprit et celle de la 
sainte Vierge sont avant les Vigiles. La premiére est du rite simple, sans Gloria in excelsis, 
ni Credo; mais la seconde est solennelle: on y dit le Gloria in excelsis, et l’Alleluia, qui sui- 
vent plusieurs Proses selon les divers temps, et un Trait pour la Septuagésime et le Caréme; 
on dit le Credo. La troisitme est la Messe Réguiem et la Prose Dies irae y est notée. L’usage 
de dire ces trois Messes subsiste encore dans plusieurs diocéses’’ (Augustin-Pierre-Paul 
Caron, Notice historique sur les rites de l’Eglise de Paris (Paris: Adrien Le Clere, 1846}), 
p. 31. 

Cf. Rituale Metense auctoritate ... D. Henrici-Caroli du Cambout, Ep. Metensis, 
S. R. I. Principis, Ducis de Coislin, Paris Franciae, etc., editum (Metis: Typis Brixii 
Antoine . . . 1713), pars 3a, p. 124: “Ordo commendationis animae post Missam in officio 
solemni.” 

6 ““Ces Messes sont dans les Missels actuels de Sens, de Rouen, et de Beauvais. [Here 
follow the two sentences quoted above in the text]’”’ (Caron, op. cit., p. 66, note 34). 

17T have not compared the proprium found in this Missal with those of all the dioceses 
mentioned by M. Caron. 
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unmentioned by M. Caron with respect to the formularies of which he 
speaks). All of the elements in this Mass express the confident trust of the 
dying Christian in the prayerful aid of the Mother who stood by the cross 
of her Son, our Lord. The Fréjus recension does not contain the Proses to 
which the Abbé Caron alludes; and the Tract, as will be noted below, is to 
be said throughout the year. Again, unlike the formularies mentioned by 
the historian of the usages of the Church of Paris, the Fréjus formulary 
does not contain an Alleluia. Of the Fréjus formulary, as a whole, it may be 
confidently asserted that so directly and so inspiringly does it express the 
doctrine of our Lady’s unique role of intercessor and mediatrix in hora mortis 
nostrae that few who are sensitive to the importance and the far-reaching 
implications of that doctrine will hesitate to join in the wish that such a 
usage as this existed in the liturgical economy of our own day. 

The formulary found in the Missale Forojuliense, 1786, runs as follows: 


[Missa] De B. Maria Virgine, pro defuncto vel defuncta 


Introitus (Ps. 44): Concupiscet Rex decorem tuum, quoniam ipse est Dominus 
Deus tuus, et adorabunt eum: vultum tuum deprecabuntur omnes divites plebis. 
Ps. Eructavit cor meum verbum bonum: dico ego opera mea Regi. Gloria. 
Concupiscet. 

Si Missa celebretur pro defuncto Pontifice vel Presbytero, dicetur in Collecta, 
famulo tuo N. Pontifice, vel Sacerdote; et sic in Secreta et Postcommunione. 

Collecta: Oremus. Subveniat famul& tug N. quaesumus, Domine, Beatae 
Virginis intercessio; ipsique judicem placabilem faciat, quem mundo peperit 
Redemptorem Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum Filium tuum; Qui tecum. 

Lectio libri Judith (Judith 13): Benedicta es tu, filia, a Domino Deo excelso, prae 
omnibus mulieribus super terram. Benedictus Dominus, qui creavit coelum et 
terram, qui te direxit in vuinera capitis principis inimicorum nostrorum; Quia 
hodie nomen tuum ita magnificavit, ut non recedat laus tua de ore hominum, qui 
memores fuerint virtutis Domini in aeternum, pro quibus non pepercisti animae 
tuae, propter angustias et tribulationem generis tui, sed subvenisti ruinae ante 
conspectum Dei nostri. 

Graduale (Esth. 5. Luc. 1): Invoca Dominum, & loquere regi pro nobis, & libera 
nos de morte. V. Benedicta tu in mulieribus; invenisti gratiam apud Deum. 

Quocumque tempore Graduali additur Tractus (Ps. 115): O Domine; ego servus 
tuus, & filius ancillae tuae. Dirupisti vincula mea, tibi sacrificabo hostiam laudis, & 
nomen Domini invocabo. Vota mea Domino reddam in conspectu omnis populi 
ejus, in atriis domo Domini, in medio tui, Jerusalem. 

Sequentia sancti Evangelii secundum Lucam (cap. 2): In illo tempore: Erat pater 
Jesu et mater mirantes super his quae dicebantur de illo. Et benedixit illis Simeon; 
& dixit ad Mariam matrem ejus: Ecce positus est hic in ruinam et in resurrectionem 
multorum in Israel; et in signum cui contradicetur; Et tuam ipsius animam 
pertransibit gladius, ut revelentur ex multis cordibus cogitationes. 
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Offertorium (1 Reg. 7): Peccavimus Domino: ne cesses pro nobis clamare ad | 


Dominum Deum nostrum, ut salvet nos. 

Secreta: Interveniat pro nobis, Deus misericors, Beata Virgo Maria, & ejus 
suffragiis concede, ut aspersione sanguinis Christi, anima famuld, tud, N. ab om- 
nibus peccatis emundata, salutem aeternam consequatur; Per eumdem. 

Praefatio de B. Maria Virgine pro Defunctis: Vere dignum et justum.. . per 
Christum Dominum nostrum; qui pro salute nostra in cruce moriens, beatam 
Virginem Mariam genitricem suam, Matrem nobis pio favore providit; ut in hac 
miseriarum valle laborantibus succurreret, morientes juvaret, & in tua caritate 
defunctos, tibi praesentaret coronandos. Et ideo.... 

Communio (Judith 13): Per manum feminae percussit hostem populi sui Dominus 
Deus noster: confitemini illi omnes, quoniam bonus, quoniam in saeculum miseri- 
cordia ejus. 

Postcommunio: Oremus. Per haec mysteria, quaesumus, Domine, repellatur 
hostis ille, quem Beata Maria virgineo partu contrivit; ut anima famul= tud, N. de 
potestate tenebrarum erepta, transferatur in regnum Filii tui Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi; Qui tecum. 

Although this formulary itself best bespeaks its own good qualities, it 
may not be amiss to point out a few notions which this interesting combina- 
tion of texts presents, both in regard to their devotional content and sug- 
gestiveness and with respect to the light they cast upon what the French 
liturgists of the ancien régime seem to have thought about the place which 
the holy Virgin ought be assigned in the liturgical expression of devotional 
life. 

At first consideration, perhaps the most striking idea which this proper 
conveys is the “dramatic fiction,” so to speak, by which it pictures our Lady 
as present at the hour of death of the Christian, strengthening and com- 
forting him by her presence, and as making intercession to her Son while 
representing vividly, as one might say, the idea that here is one of those 
for whom He died on Calvary in an act of His salvific will in which she was 
a compassionate participant (Preface). Yet, the theological content of the 
formulary is, upon examination, perceived to go much deeper; for while it 
invites us to contemplate the effect upon us of Mary becoming the Mother 
of the human race as there were spoken to us all, in the person of that dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved, those pregnant words, “Son, behold thy Mother,” 
it is nevertheless on the central and fundamental note of our Lady’s char- 
acter and function in the divine economy of salvation that emphasis is 
chiefly laid. 

In the Collect at the beginning of the Mass we hear the assertion of this 
character and function and of its consequence: “. . . ipsique judicem placa- 
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bilem faciat, quem mundo peperit Redemptorem Dominum nostrum Jesum 
Christum. . . .” It is by her divine maternity that Mary occupies her unique 
place in Christian history and in the liturgical manifestation or showing- 
forth of those principles which, in the mind of God, underlie the facts and 
the happenings of that history. By her willingness to accept her place and 
function in the divine plan, the holy Virgin acquired title to the fruits and 
privileges of her divine election, an election brought to our remembrance in 
the Introit of this most wonderful Mass (“‘Concupiscet Rex decorem tuum 
..-”). It is because our Lady accepted freely the expression of God’s will 
in her regard (Introit Psalm verse: “Eructavit cor meum verbum bonum: 
dico opera mea Regi”) that she becomes our Mother given as such by Christ 
dying on the Cross (Preface); and it is by the act of her acceptance, in freely 
vesting herself first with the actual Motherhood of God and then with the 
mystical motherhood of mankind, that she overcomes the enemy of the 
human race (“hostis ille, quem Beata Maria virgineo partu contrivit,” 
says the Postcommunion). 

The Oratio secreta provides a notable example of a prayer which is quite 
perfectly balanced in its expression of petition and of the dogmatic founda- 
tion upon which the intercession we invoke and the gift we ask are alike 
based. Its words emphatically declare our belief in the one saving redemp- 
tion by which Christ purchased us in His blood (“‘. . . aspersione sanguinis 
Christi, anima famuli tui N. ab omnibus peccatis emundata, salutem 
aeternam consequatur ...”): thus do we become again His own creatures 
newly born as it were on the bed of the Cross—that thorus in quo nos parit 
which the old French liturgists were fond of recalling.” 


18 Cf. the hymn of Ch. Coffin (1676-1749) assigned in the Versailles Breviary (1828) 
ad Laudes in feriis Passionis: “. .. Pendentis e celsa trabe / Sanabit aspectus Dei. / Hic 
nos Olympo parturis....” See also that of Jean Santeul (Santolius Victorianus) which 
the Versailles Breviary uses in lis. Vesperis in Exaltatione Sctae. Crucis, die 14 Septembris: 
“Tu celsa sedes, unde suos docet; / Vitalis, in quo nos peperit, thorus. .. .” Cf. another 
hymn of the same great poet, assigned in the same Breviary ad Laudes in Inventione 
Sctae. Crucis (3 Maiti): “Tu lectus in quo nos parit / Suggestus e quo nos docet....” 
There is an interesting echo of this last in a popular Prose, found in the Lyon Missal 
(1771) in festo Inventionis Sctae. Crucis: “Lectus Dei morientis / Est cathédra nos do- 
centis; / Simul mori dfscite.” It is parallelisms of this kind to which M. Henri Brémond 
drew attention as “. .. cette transposition constante de l’hymne a la prose—un des phé- 
noménes poétiques et liturgiques le plus curieux que je connaise” (Histoire littéraire du 
sentiment religieux (Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1932], 116). Of this particular pair of comple- 
mentary liturgical poems he had previously remarked: “On voit la transition du latin 
savant au populaire; de suggestus a cathedra; de tu lectus, sans verbe, a est cathedra” (p. 
97). Jean Santeul’s brother, Claude (Santolius Maglorianus), provides us with a more 
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The text of this Mass stresses, too, by its appropriation of words from the 
book of Judith, “Quia hodie nomen tuum ita magnificavit, ut non recedat 
laus tua de ore hominum” (Lesson), the unique place which is Mary’s; it 
suggests the all-embracing character of her mediation (“ut revelentur ex 
multis cordibus cogitationes,” as we read in the Gospel); and it proclaims 
the childlike confidence her clients feel in the power of her intercession, so 
acceptable to God and hence so terrible to their enemy: “per manum feminae 
percussit hostem populi sui Dominus” (Communion antiphon). 

Mindful, moreover, that theological truth is a body of knowledge exer- 
cising itself upon data to which nothing human is alien and to which nothing 
in nature can be irrelevant, the compilers of this Mass formulary gave it a 
character not only dogmatically sound but marked also with the attractive- 
ness of devout humanism. It is in this sense, for instance, that the applica- 
tion of words from Psalm 115 is seen to be so expressive of that affective 
solace dear to the human heart in time of bereavement: “tibi sacrificabo 
hostiam laudis ...ego servus tuus et filius ancillae tuae” (Tract), a note 
sounded again in the Oratio secreta already referred to. 

From the dogmatic point of view we may remark how carefully is pre- 
served the central touchstone of orthodox Christian devotion: the primary 
object of address of our prayer is God Himself as the Creator and Giver of 
every good gift; our Lady is invoked not as the Divine Ultimate but as 
man’s most powerful and acceptable intercessor after that only Mediator, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, her divine Son. Thus we find: “Subveniat famulo 


tuo N. quaesumus, Domine, Beatae Virginis intercessio...” (Collect); 
“Invoca Dominum, et loquere Regi pro nobis...” (Gradual); “Vota mea 
Domino reddam ...’”’ (Tract); ““Peccavimus Domino: ne cesses pro nobis 


clamare ad Dominum Deum nostrum, ut salvet nos” (Offertory, in itself 
summing up a whole theology of intercessory prayer). Again recurring to 
the Secret, we recognize in the words, ‘“Interveniat pro nobis, Deus miseri- 
cors, Beata Virgo Maria et ejus suffragiis concede ...,”” as well as in those 


of the Preface, “...ut [B. V. M.] tibi praesentaret coronandos,” a clear | 


acceptance of the theological truth that the ultimate source of what we ask 
is in God, and that it is to Him that all our petition is addressed in its termi- 
nation, howsoever it be mediated. It is as if to assert this basic dpgmatic 
concept again at the end of the Mass that we find all these ideas summed up 





involved but not less meaningful “conceit” upon this theme in the hymn which the Ver- 
seilles Breviary uses ad Laudes in festo quinque plagarum Christi (feria sexta post Cineres): 
“Obstétrix penitus lancea perforat, / Quo nos parturiat, pectus amabile. . . .” 
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in the Communion antiphon: “Per manum feminae percussit hostem populi 
sui Dominus Deus noster: confitemini illi omnes, quoniam bonus, quoniam 
in saeculum misericordia ejus.” 

A careful study of the Missa de Beata Maria pro defuncto vel defuncta 
yields the thought that there can scarcely be another liturgical formulary 
superior to this one as being distinguished at one time for the exquisite art 
of its form, the pith and poignancy of its affective appeal, and the careful 
exactitude of its dogmatic teaching: it seems to combine almost uniquely 
the marks of a spirit of Catholic veneration of our Lady which is at one time 
enlightened, devout, and firmly grounded in sound theological principles. 

This beautiful Marian Mass for the departed is, of itself, a remarkable 
rebuke to those who seek to persuade us that the work of the eighteenth- 
century liturgical reformers in France was designed to uproot devotion to 
the holy Virgin from its honored place in Catholic worship. Yet, this formu- 
lary does not stand alone: very many other beautiful prayers and usages de- 
claring and emphasizing the role of our Lady as mediatrix of all graces can 
be found in the various liturgical books published by the bishops of the 
ancien régime. The Missal of Fréjus, although outstandingly rich in the 
manifestation of devotion to Mary, is by no means unique among contempo- 
rary liturgical monumentia issued in other parts of France. An attempt is 
made in the present writer’s documented study of the French liturgical 
reform of the eighteenth century in its relation to Marian theology, to deal 
with the whole subject in a much fuller manner than has been possible in 
this brief paper, and it is my hope that the publication of that essay may 
serve to draw attention to what I believe are erroneous notions of the history 
of the Western liturgy, and to suggest the advisability of the re-examination 
of these notions. They have been, I think, advanced without solid founda- 
tion, and my examination of the sources in question has convinced me that 
these notions and kindred concepts are defended most tenaciously by those 
whose own writings give evidence that they have not any great familiarity 
with the actual texts of the liturgies they so heatedly denounce. 

My own opinion—that a more measured method of approach to the sub- 
ject than that favored by the Romanticists will result in the attainment of 
a truer picture than has been given us by those detractors of the liturgical 
reform undertaken during the ancien régime in France—is based on the 
principle that it is by having direct recourse to authentic sources rather than 
by relying on the hasty opinions of polemicists that we can reasonably expect 
to learn what the attitude of the liturgists of the eighteenth century actually 
was, and what fruit their attitude bore in their work, those projects of reform 
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which appear to have anticipated and perhaps even to have inspired some 
recent actions of the Holy See in the recasting of our liturgical worship." 


New York, N.Y. ALASTAIR GUINAN 


% Among instances which—though instances in argument be dangerous things—may 
be considered to justify this opinion and standpoint, are: (1) the adoption of a new and 
more rationally arranged distribution of the Breviary Psalter, as authorized by Pius X; 
(2) the appointment, during the same pontificate, of New Testament lessons in the Officium 
omnium defunciorum of 2 November; (3) the increase, in our own lifetime, of the number 
of proper Prefaces in the Missale Romanum; (4) the injunction that “Flectamus genua” 
is intended as more than an empty formula, sharply emphasized in the rubrics of the 
revised Paschal Vigil Service now authorized for optative use on Easter Eve; (5) the 
appointment of a feast of the “interior” of our Lady, now set for the octave day of the 


Assumption; (6) the substitution in the Missal (editio sexta post typicam) put out by the | 
Vatican Press in 1953, of “rationabile,” which makes sense in the Introit of Low Sunday, | 


for the meaningless “rationabiles.”’ Every one of these changes parallels reforms instituted 
by the bishops of the ancien régime in France; scarcely one of them escaped most un- 
sympathetic criticism from liturgists whose principles are colored by ideas beloved of the 
liturgical Romanticists of the nineteenth century. 
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THE LITURGICAL MYSTICISM OF THEODORE OF 
MOPSUESTIA 


In 1933 A. Mingana! published Theodore of Mopsuestia’s Commentaries 
on the Lord’s Prayer and on the Sacrament of Baptism and the Eucharist. 
It was an astonishing discovery, which enriched our knowledge of the 
Oriental liturgies in no small degree. Since then a great number of studies 
have been made of these sermons which prove the relation of the liturgy 
described in these catecheses to other liturgical sources and indicate at the 
same time its peculiarities.? What is lacking so far is a study of the religious 
sentiment of these sermons and of Theodore’s liturgical mysticism. 

If we compare, for instance, St. Ambrose’s sermons to the newly baptized 
in De mysterits and De sacramentis* with Theodore’s counterpart, we will 
be struck by the entirely different spiritual attitude towards the mysterium 
fidei, although the two authors are contemporaries. 

Ambrose uses the figure of bride and groom in order to describe the rela- 
tion of the soul to the Holy Eucharist. The soul is the sponsa,‘ the adulescen- 
tula,® the soror;* Christ in the Eucharist is the sponsus,’ the frater.* The 
Eucharistic worship is a heavenly banquet. Christ invites the soul to this 
banquet and receives her with a holy kiss. The Canticle of Canticles is used 


1A. Mingana, Commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Lord’s Prayer and on the 
Sacrament of Baptism and the Eucharist (Woodbrooke Studies, VI; Cambridge, 1933). 
Cf. R. Devreesse, “Les instructions catéchétiques de Théodore de Mopsueste,” Recherches 
de science religieuse, XIII (1933), 425-36. 

2H. Lietzmann, Die Liturgie des Theodor von Mopsuestia (Sitzungsberichte der Preuss. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse, XXIII; Berlin, 1933); A. Riicker, Ritus 
baptismi et missae quem descripsit Theodorus episcopus Mops. in sermonibus catecheticis 
(Opuscula et Textus, II; Miinster i. W., 1933); J. Quasten, “Theodore of Mopsuestia on 
the Exorcism of the Cilicium,” Harvard Theological Review, XXXV (1942), 209-19; F. 
J. Reine, The Eucharistic Doctrine and Liturgy of the Mystagogical Catecheses of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia (Studies in Christian Antiquity, ed. J. Quasten, II; Washington, D.C., 
1942). 

* For the authenticity of De sacramentis, cf. J. Quasten, Monumenta eucharistica et 
liturgica vetustissima (Bonn, 1935-37), pp. 137-39; O. Faller, Ambrosius der Verfasser von 
De Sacramentis (Innsbruck, 1940); R. H. Connolly, The De Sacramentis a Work of St. 
Ambrose (Near Bath, 1942); J. H. Srawley, “The De Sacramentis a Work of St. Ambrose,” 
Journal of Theological Studies, XLIV (1943), 199-200. 

4 Ambrose, De mysteriis, IX, 55 (ed. Quasten, p. 135). 

5 Ambrose, De sacramentis, V, 2, 9 (ibid., p. 165). 

* Ambrose, De mysteriis, IX, 57 (ibid., p. 136). 

7 Ambrose, De mysteriis, IX, 56 (ibid., p. 136). 

® Ambrose, De sacramentis, V, 2, 5-6 (ibid., pp. 164-65). 
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as a frame for this reception, for this salutation between brother and sister, 
for this hieros gamos, this holy wedding.® 

The spiritual preparation and mental attitude which Theodore demands 
of his listeners is entirely different. He never mentions the figure of bride 
and groom or of sister and brother. The Bishop seeks instead to fill his au- 
dience with fear and trembling towards the Eucharistic mystery. He uses 
again and again expressions like ‘“‘awe-inspiring,” “fearful,” “with reverential 
fear,” etc. The Eucharistic sacrifice is called on several occasions “awe- 
inspiring.” The liturgy is an “awe-inspiring service,”" the Holy Eucharist 
an “awe-inspiring sacrament.”* The Body of the Lord" and the altar" on 
which it rests are “awe-inspiring.” The consecration is an “awe-inspiring 
event”’5 to the onlookers. The same is true of Holy Communion" and the 
Eucharistic Table.” Silence, immense fear, and reverential awe are demanded 
on account of the greatness of the offering." 

The liturgical attitude of the people is described in the following words: 


We all stand in reverential fear while we bow our heads as if unable even to 
look at the greatness of this service. And we make use of the words of the invisible 
hosts, in order to make manifest the greatness of the grace which has been so un- 
expectedly outpoured upon us. We do not cast away the awe from our mind, but 
on account of the greatness of the things that are taking place we keep it through- 
out the service equally, and we bow our heads both before and after we recite 
loudly the Sanctus, and make manifest this fear in a congruous way. In all this the 
priest also associates himself loudly with the invisible hosts, and prays and glorifies 
the Godhead, and is like the others in fear of the things that are taking place, as 
it is right that in connection with them he should not be less than the rest; on the 
contrary, he is to be in awe and fear more than all, as he is performing for all this 
service which is so awe-inspiring.” 


Commenting on the vision of Isaias, Theodore says in another passage: 


The Seraph did not hold the live coal with his hands but with tongs. This vision 
demonstrates that the faithful should be afraid to draw nigh unto the Sacrament 
without an intermediary, and this is the priest, who with his hands gives you the 
Sacrament and says: “The body of Christ,” while he himself does not believe that 
he is worthy to hold and give such things.”° 


® Ambrose, De mysteriis, VII, 37 (ibid., p. 130); VII, 39 (ébid.); VII, 40-41 (ibid., p. 
131). 

10 A. Mingana, op. cit., pp. 83, 95. " Tbid., pp. 84, 103. 12 Thid., p. 89. 

3 Ibid., p.87.  ™ Ibid., p. 85. 4% Ibid., p. 85. 18 Tbid., p. 114. 

17 Tbid., p. 110. 18 Tbid., p. 109. 9 Tbid.,p. 102. ™ Ibid., p. 119. 
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In still another passage Theodore states: 


The deacons offer honor and adoration to the sacred and awe-inspiring body 
which is lying there. In this they make manifest to all those present the greatness 
of the object that is lying there, and induce all the onlookers to think of it as awe- 
inspiring and truly sacred, and to realise that it is for this reason that they keep it 
from all defiling things. This they do now according to their habit in order to show 
that, because the body which is lying there is high, awe-inspiring, holy and truly 
Lord through its union with the Divine nature, it is with great fear that it must 
be handled, seen and kept." 


It would be easy to increase the number of such and similar passages. 
Theodore’s Catecheses contain many of them, so that there cannot be any 
doubt about the underlying spirituality. The question is only: What is the 
relation of Christ and the soul which corresponds to this attitude of awe, 
fear, and reverence? Theodore answers this question on several occasions. 
Thus he asks, for example: 


How can a man who is mortal, corruptible, and burdened with sin, be deemed 
worthy to take and receive that body which became immortal and incorruptible, 
which is in heaven, and at the right hand of God, and which receives honour from 
all as Lord and King?” 


The last of these words are significant. The relation of the soul to Christ 
is not that of a bride to the bridegroom, as in Ambrose’s mystagogical 
sermons in the De mysteriis and De sacramentis, but that of a servant to his 
king. That explains the feeling of fear, awe, and trembling which Theodore 
demands for the approach to this sacrament. It is interesting to read his 
description of the reception of the Eucharistic bread: 


It is with these expectations that each one of us draws nigh while looking down- 
wards and stretching out both hands. By his looking downwards he signifies that 
he is offering a congruous thing to God through adoration, and giving thanks for 
his receiving the body of a king, who became the Lord of all through his union with 
the Divine nature, and who is worshipped as a Lord by the whole creation; and in 
the fact that both his hands are stretched out, he confesses the greatness of the 
gift which he is about to receive. 

To receive the Sacrament which is given, a person stretches out his right hand, 
and under it he places the left hand. In this he shows a great fear, and since the 
hand that is stretched out holds a higher rank, it is the one that is extended for 
receiving the Body of the King; and the other hand bears and brings its sister 
hand, while not thinking that it is playing the réle of a servant, as it is equal with 
it in honour, on account of the bread of the King, which is also borne by it.” 


1 Ibid., p. 87.  ™ Ibid., pp. 111-12. * Ibid., p. 113. 
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Here the concept of the Eucharistic Lord as a King and of the soul as His 
servant is evident. No wonder that Theodore advises the recipient of Holy 
Communion: 


As to you, after you have received the body, you offer adoration as a confession 
of the power placed in your hands, while remembering the words uttered by our 
Lord to His disciples after He rose from the dead, “All power is given unto Me in 
heaven and on earth.’”™ 


The contrast of this Oriental spirituality with the Western spirituality 
of St. Ambrose is so remarkable that the question arises, how far this kind 
of spirituality reaches. Is this a personal attitude of Theodore, or is there a 
similar concept to be found in other ecclesiastical writers of the East? 


We notice the same religious sentiment in the homilies of Narses, the | 


famous teacher of the School of Edessa and founder of the School of the 
Nestorians at Nisibis. His literary activity began about the year 437, less 
than a decade after Theodore’s death. In his Exposition of the Mysteries 
Narses remarks: 


The priest now offers the mystery of the redemption of our life, full of awe and 
covered with fear and great dread. The priest is in awe and great fear and much 
trembling for his own debts and the debts of all the children of the Church.* 


Of the celebration of the Holy Mystery Narses says: 


Trembling and fear, for himself and for his people, lie upon the priest in that 
dread hour. In his awful character and office, an object of awe even to the seraphim, 
the son of dust stands in great fear as mediator. The awful King, mystically slain 
and buried, and the awful watchers, standing in fear in honour of their Lord.* 


The last sentence indicates that Narses, like Theodore, sees Christ as the 
awful King in the Eucharist. All those present, especially the priest as the 
mediator in this mystery, are full of fear and dread. Narses calls this “the 
frame of mind, in which the priest stands to officiate, reverent, with great 
fear and trembling.” But this kind of piety Narses demands not from the 
priest alone; the deacon as the mediator between priest and faithful takes 
care that this frame of mind is shared by the crowd. Immediately after the 


% Tbid., p. 114. 

%R. H. Connolly, The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai (Texts and Studies, VIII; Cam- 
bridge, 1909), p. 7. 

% Tbid., p. 7. 37 Ibid. 
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opening of the Canon Missae—in other words, before the consecration— 
Narses remarks: 


The herald of the Church now cries and admonishes every one to confess to the 
Lord, and entreat of Him with purity of heart. “Stand well,” he says, “look with 
your minds on what is being done. Great is the mystery in which ye are ministering, 
O ye mortals; the dread Mysteries, lo, are being consecrated by the hands of the 
priest: let everyone be in fear and dread while they are being performed. . . entreat 
earnestly and make supplication to the God of all in this hour which is full of 
trembling and fear. Let no one dare to speak a word with his mouth. . . . And be ye 
standing in stillness and fear.”™ 


The admonition with which the priest exhorts the faithful draws again 
the picture of Christ the great King: “Let your minds be aloft in this hour 
where King Messiah is sitting on the right hand. Be not taken up with vain 
thoughts of earthly things: Look upon Him that is now mystically slain 
upon the altar.” The answer of the people twice mentions the glorious 
King. 

Narses remarks on several occasions that even the angels look at the cele- 
bration of the Holy Sacrifice with fear and dread. When the priest summons 
the Holy Spirit in the Epiklesis, the deacon again addresses the faithful: 
“In silence and fear be ye standing, peace be with you. Let all the people 
be in fear at this moment in which the adorable Mysteries are being ac- 
complished.”*¢ 

Before the distribution of the Holy Eucharist the deacon again admonishes 
the crowd: “Let us all approach with fear to the Mystery of the Body and 
the Blood.”*! The people answer with a prayer which closes as follows: “May 
these Divine Mysteries, Lord, be to us for confidence and courage before 
Thy Majesty.” 

The majesty of Christ is even behind the symbolical interpretation of the 
liturgical edifice which appears in Narses’ Exposition of the Mysteries. 


The sanctuary is a type of that Kingdom which our Lord entered and into 
which He will bring with Him all His friends. The adorable altar thereof is a symbol 
of that throne of the Great and Glorious, upon which He will be seen of watchers 
and men in the day of His revelation.* 


These passages may suffice to show Narses’ frame of mind and his liturgi- 
cal concept of Christ. 


% Ibid., pp. 10-11. Ibid. pp. 11-12. ™ Ibid., p. 22. ™ Ibid., p. 24. 
% Tbid., p. 5. 
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It would be wrong, however, to assume that this idea of the mysterium 
tremendum occurs only among the Nestorians. Theodore of Mopsuestia and 
Narses are not the only ones to emphasize it. If we limit ourselves to the 
Syrian liturgy of the Antioch type, it may suffice to mention St. John 
Chrysostom. He too calls the Eucharist “a table of holy fear,”* “an awe- 
inspiring and divine table,” “the frightful mysteries,”** “the divine mys- 
teries,’”** “the ineffable mysteries,”” “the mysteries which demand reverence 
and trembling.” He calls the Eucharistic cup the “cup of holy awe,’®® “the 
frightful and most awe-inspiring cup,’’° “the awe-inspiring blood,” and 
“the precious blood.” Accordingly the Eucharist is an “awe-inspiring and 
terrible sacrifice,” ‘“‘a fearful and holy sacrifice,’ ‘the most awe-inspiring 
sacrifice.” The liturgy is “a service full of holy reverence.” 

Moreover, St. John Chrysostom has the same liturgical concept of Christ 
the King as have Theodore and Narses. He complains in one of his homilies 
about the decreasing number of communicants in these words: “It is vain 
that we stand daily at the altar; it is vain that the Holy Sacrifice is offered 
daily; there is nobody to receive. . .. The King comes daily to see His guests 
and He speaks to everyone.’’” 

In another text, found between two excerpts of St. John Chrysostom, the 
reception of the Holy Eucharist is described as the reception of a King: 
“Whenever you approach to receive, do not stretch forth your hands, but 
make your left hand a throne for the right one . . . as if you were to receive 
a King. Receive the Body of the Lord with great fear.” 


3 Hom. de baplismo Christi (PG, XLIX, 370). 

* Hom. in diem natalem D. N. J. Chr. (PG, XLIX, 360). 

*® Hom. 25 in Matth. (PG, LVI, 331); Hom. 46 in Joannem (PG, LIX, 261); Hom. 
24 in I Cor. (PG, LXI, 919). 

3 Hom. in sanctum Pascha (PG, LII, 769). 

37 Hom. 34 in I Cor. (PG, XLIX, 288). 

38 Hom. in diem natalem D. N. J. Chr. (PG, XLIX, 392). 

*® Catech. 1 ad illuminandos (PG, XLIX, 223). 

4 Hom. 24 in I Cor. (PG, XLIII, 199). 

4t Hom. 82 in Matth. (PG, LVIII, 746). 

4 De sacerdotio, III, 4 (PG, XLVIII, 642); Hom. 16 in Hebr. (PG, LXIII, 124). 

Hom. 24 in I Cor. (PG, LXI, 203). 

“ Hom. 2 de proditione Judae (PG, XLIX, 390). 

De sacerdotio, VI, 3 (PG, XLVIII, 681). 

4@ Ecl. de non contemn. eccl. Dei (PG, LXIII, 626). 

47 Hom. 3 in Eph. (PG, LXII, 29). 

48 Ecloga quod non indigne accedendum sit ad divina mysteria, hom. 47 (Montfaucon, 
XI, 771). 
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In order to answer the question, how old this attitude and concept is, it 
must be remembered that we find a similar passage in Cyril of Jerusalem 
about the year 348. In his fifth Mystagogical Catechesis he states: “When 
you approach [to receive], do not come forth with your hands flatly stretched 
out, but make your left hand the throne of the right one to receive the 
King.’ 

The similarity of these two passages from St. John Chrysostom and St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem is so striking that the authorship of the fifth Mystagogical 
Catechesis has been attributed to Chrysostom.” For us it is more important 
that Cyril of Jerusalem has not only the idea of Christ the Eucharistic King, 
but also that of the mysterium tremendum. In his exposition of the Mass in 
the same Catechesis, he uses the same expression for the moment of con- 
secration as Theodore and Narses, calling it éxelyny riv gpixwheorarny 
épav.*! He employs the same term a second time, speaking of the oblation 
after the consecration as of rijs dyias xal gpixwheorarns mpoxermévns Bvaias®. 

These passages trace the idea of cultual dread back to the middle of the 
fourth century. It is therefore not surprising that another source of Syriac 
origin from about 380, the Apostolic Constitutions, has the same religious 
sentiment. In the so-called Clementine Liturgy of the eighth book the deacon 
admonishes the congregation: ’Op@oi wxpds Kipiov pera gdBov xal rpdpou 
éorares Gyuev rporgéepev.® 

Edmund Bishop thought that this was the only passage of such a mental 
attitude in the liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions, and drew the conclu- 
sion that this was an importation from a foreign liturgy and “indeed an 
intrusion out of place.’ However, he was mistaken regarding the number 
of such passages. The idea of dread and fear towards the Eucharist occurs 
more than once in the Apostolic Constitutions. Thus we find in the liturgy 
of the eighth book the admonition that the faithful should approach Holy 
Communion “with awe and fear.’”’®* In the liturgy of the second book it is 
said of the deacons that “they serve the Body of the Lord with fear.”** Even 
the idea of Christ the King, as we found it always connected with that of the 


“ Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. myst., V, 21 (Quasten, p. 108). 

50 Cf. F. J. Délger, “Das Segnen der Sinne mit der Eucharistie,” Antike und Christentum, 
IIT (1932), 237. 

51 Cyril of Jerusalem, Caltech. myst., V, 4 (Quasten, p. 99). 

52 Tbid., V, 9 (Quasten, p. 102). 

53 Constitutiones apostol., VIII, 12, 2 (ibid., p. 212). 

%E. Bishop, in R. H. Connolly, The Liturgical Homilies of Narsat, p. 95. 

5% Const. apost., VIII, 13, 14 (Quasten, p. 230). 

56 Tbid., II, 57, 15 (ébid., p. 185). 
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mysterium tremendum, appears in the advice given that all should take the 
Body of the Lord and the Precious Blood, approaching in order, in awe and 
in fear, as to the Body of the King.” 

In sharp contrast to all these sources, the Cappadocian Fathers do not 
have any vestige of such a religious sentiment regarding the Eucharist. The 
writings of Basil the Great, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa 
never associate the idea of awe and dread with the Eucharist or the liturgy. 
Nor does the Egyptian liturgy of the Euchologion of Serapion from the 
first half of the fourth century. The prayer after the breaking of the bread 
speaks of the yvorjpia ra wapdvra,* but nowhere do we find the feeling of 
awe and fear attached to the Eucharistic service. Instead the giAavOpwria 


of God is stressed®* and the Eucharist is called a remedy for the soul® and 


a link of unity for the Church. 

Two conclusions can be drawn from what has been said so far. First of all, 
if we look back, Theodore’s Commentaries point to Antioch, not only in 
their liturgy but even in their peculiar religious sentiment and attitude. 
Theodore shares this feeling with the other sources of the liturgy of Antioch, 
with Cyril of Jerusalem, the Apostolic Constitutions, and St. John Chrysos- 


tom. If we ask why such a religious sentiment developed in Antioch, we | 


must remember that the Arian heresy denied the consubstantiality of the 
Son with the Father. The confutation of this heretical concept occupied the 


minds of the fourth century long after the Council of Nicaea. It seems that | 
at Antioch one was not satisfied with the confession and Creed of Nicaea, | 


but laid special stress on the divine majesty and royal power of Christ in 
the liturgy and prayer of the Church, in order to meet all temptations of a 
relapse into the Arian doctrine of a subordination of the Son. Thus a new 
religious sentiment developed at Antioch to have an important influence on 
the liturgy of the future. The Eucharist, at the beginning a simple cena 
dominica in the private homes of the Christians, takes more and more the 
forms of a court ceremonial, of the reception of a King. The Eastern liturgies 


mold even the entrance with the unconsecrated oblation into an entrance | 
of the divine majesty of Christ. The hymnos cherubikos, which accompanies | 


this royal entrance, was introduced at Byzantium at the time of Justin II 
(565-78). It glorifies révy Bacihéa rev Sdrwv bwodetduevan rats ayyedxais 
dopdrws d0puyopoupévwy rateow.™ 


8 Tbid., II, 57, 21 (ébid., p. 186). 

% Serapion of Thmuis, Euchologion, XV, 1 (ibid., p. 65) 

 Ibid., XV, 1; XVI, 1 (sbdid.). ® Jbid., XIII, 15 (ébid., p. 63). 
® Jbid., XIII, 13 (ibid., p. 62). 

@ A. Baumstark, Die Messe im Morgenland (Kempten, 1906), p. 113. 
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Not the liturgy only, but the ecclestiastical edifice as well, shows the in- 
fluence of this development. Not a private home, but the King’s hall, the 
basilica, is now the place where this royal ceremonial is celebrated. The 
liturgical hall becomes more and more a royal hall with throne and balda- 
chino, the protecting roof of the imperial throne (x:Swpiov), and the throne 
chair, as it appears in the pictures of the éro:uacia rod Opédvov. 

The idea of the Eucharistic Lord and King led to the use of these strictly 
imperial insignia, as A. Alféldi has amply demonstrated.* Moreover, the 
element of fear, as we found it in Theodore’s Commentaries, paves the way 
for the wall of pictures, the ikonostasis, or the curtain, which hides the altar 
from the eyes of the faithful in the Eastern liturgies.“ 


The Catholic University of America JOHANNES QUASTEN 


® A. Alféldi, Insignien und Tracht der rémischen Kaiser (Mitteilungen des deutschen 
arch. Instituts, Rém Abt. [1935], pp. 1-158). Cf. J. Quasten, in Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewis- 
senschaft, XV (1941), 405-7. 

“ Curtains are mentioned for the first time in the year 411. Cf. E. Bishop, in R. H. 
Connolly, op. cit., p. 91. The oldest example of the ikonostasis is Hagia Sophia. Cf. K. Holl, 
Zur Entstehung der Bilderwand in der griechischen Kirche (Gesammelte Aufsatze zur 
Kirchengeschichte, II: Der Osten; Tiibingen, 1928), p. 228. 








THESIS AND HYPOTHESIS 


A valuable note by P. Joseph Lecler has recently pointed out that “the 
distinction between ‘thesis’ and ‘hypothesis’ entered the language of theology 








only in the nineteenth century,” although the terminology had been current 


in the schools of rhetoric of the Greco-Roman world.’ The first Catholic | 
use of the terms, at least in connection with politico-religious questions, is | 
found in the Civilid cattolica in an article published in 1863. P. Lecler cites | 


a paragraph which illustrates one of the ways in which the writer uses them. 
However, he does not render an account of the real innovation for which this 
article was responsible. That this was no mere matter of terms, but of a whole 
mental outlook which persists in many quarters today, is suggested by a 
closer study of the evidence. 

It might be useful to begin with Msgr. Dupanloup’s famous pamphlet 
in defense of the Syllabus of Errors which Pius IX had published, together 
with the Encyclical, Quanta cura, on December 8, 1864. It has been said 
that Dupanloup, the leading episcopal supporter of the Catholic Liberals in 
France, used the distinction between thesis and hypothesis to explain the 
Syllabus of Errors when its appearance opened the floodgates of abuse, mis- 
representation, and repression of the Church in France. The distinction is 
referred to as being one current in the schools. On both counts this is in- 
accurate. Dupanloup’s magnificent defense of the Syllabus against the ex- 


travagant attacks of the French press makes little or no use at all of this | 


tio 


rest 


min 
of re 
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distinction.? He did not need to use it. All he needed to do was to make clear 
what it really was that the Pope had condemned, and to show that he had | 
not condemned what no sane man, let alone the Head of the Church, would ' 
condemn. His only reference to this distinction is a passing one, where he is | 
listing the ordinary principles of interpretation of any document such as | 
the Syllabus. Towards the end of these he places this one: “One must dis- | 
tinguish between absolute propositions and relative ones; for what might be 
admissible en hypothése will often be false en thése.”” He passes on and never 
uses the expressions again. 

But we must pause to look at what precisely he says, and not be misled by 
words. True, he contrasts thése and hypothése; true, he speaks of “what might 
be admissible en hypothése.” But when he speaks of the thése, it is not the 
Catholic position which he refers to, but the Liberalist view. And this is a 


: for | 


1 Joseph Lecler, “A propos de la distinction de la ‘thése’ et de I’ ‘hypothése,’ ” Recherches 
de science religieuse, XLI (Oct.-Dec., 1953), 530-34. 

2 La convention du 15 septembre et Vencyclique du 8 décembre, par Mgr. \’Evéque d’Or- 
léans (Paris, 1865). 
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very different outlook. It is one thing to maintain that such and such is the 
Catholic view and to erect it into an absolute principle, a thése; it is quite 
another thing to say that certain opinions or views may be admissible in 
given circumstances, but are false if dignified into absolute principles, into 
the thése which must govern all the world. In other words, he is condemning 
extreme Liberalism for erecting its tenets into a thése, however workable and 
admissible they may at times prove to be. He is not saying what might be the 
Catholic thése, of which the Aypothése would be a provisional if necessary 
derogation. 

This becomes perfectly clear when he is explicitly handling the question 
of freedom of worship, the liberté des cultes. He first refers to the recognized 
teaching of theologians that to grant civil liberties to a dissenting denomina- 
tion does not involve adopting the tolerated beliefs, quoting Fénelon’s ad- 
vice to James II: “Grant civil toleration, not that you approve of all indis- 
criminately, but that you allow patiently all that God allows, and try to win 
men back by kindly persuasion.” He pursues: 


But some people, going much farther than these principles, want to make un- 
restricted freedom of worship (la liberté illimitée des cultes) into a universal ideal, 
one that is absolute and obligatory at all times, in every country, and want to 
impose on all men, even on the Pope and the Church, the idea that anarchy of 
minds and the multiplication of sects is the best condition of society, and the peak 
of religious and social perfection. 

Well, then, No! The Pope does not think such an ideal to be the best. He has 
for himself and for the Church another ideal, and you must never ask them to 
make practical necessities that are merely relative into absolute truths, to trans- 
form regrettable facts and unfortunate divisions which are tolerated, into dogmatic 
principles. 

It is clear enough that, though Dupanloup is not using the terms, he is 
distinguishing between the thése and the hypothése, but the thése is the con- 


demned “‘ideal,”’ not the Catholic one. And how does he speak of the Catholic 
ideal? He goes on in words which have a very modern ring: 


No, the ideal of Pope and Church alike, is not the anarchy but the harmony of 
minds; it is not the division but the union of souls. The ideal of the Church and of 
the Pope is the magnificent saying of Christ: “That they may be one! Unum sint!”’ 
One single flock. One only Shepherd. Unum ovile! Unus pastor! All minds united 
by the truth, all hearts united in love: that is the ideal of the Pope and of the 
Church. 


If the purpose here and now were to complete the Archbishop’s explana- 
tion of the Syllabus in this matter, several pages would deserve to be re- 
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produced at once: on the actual desire for unity throughout Christendom, 
and its desirability; his repudiation of the use of force as a means to this 
unity, with ample patristic illustrations; his refusal to admit, as a universal 
principle, the non-recognition of any religion by the state; above all, his 
indignant repudiation of the charge that, “if we talk of ‘liberty’ when we 


are weak, it is only in order to refuse it to others when we hold the power.” © 
The Civilid article discussed below agrees here with Dupanloup (cf. p. 142). ” 
But the object of these quotations was only to show to what extent and in! 


what sense Dupanloup made use of the distinction between thése and hy- 
pothése. Before we leave him, we must recall that his interpretation of the 
Syllabus in this fighting pamphlet induced no less than six hundred and 
thirty bishops to write to him in spontaneous praise and grateful congratula- 
tion—a result perhaps unparalleled in the annals of the Church. Not only 
that, but Pius [X himself honored him in a special Brief, in which he recog- 
nized that Dupanloup had refuted the calumnious interpretations of the 
Quania cura and the Syllabus, and had now rejoined his episcopal brethren 
who condemned the modern errors in the precise way in which the Pope 
himself had condemned them (eodem plane sensu quo a Nobis fuerant re- 
probaii) !* 

But it was also questioned above whether this distinction had really been 
current in the schools, i.e., traditional in Catholic theology. One is led to 
doubt it by Abbot Butler’s reference to “the distinction of thesis and hy 


pothesis first drawn by the Civilid, the almost semi-official organ of the) 


Vatican, edited by the Roman Jesuits.” It will be of interest to outline its 
first presentation there, little more than a year before Dupanloup wrote. 
In passing we note how Abbot Butler characterizes the distinction: ‘What 
could not be held as a thesis, a principle intrinsically right, might be held as 
a hypothesis, allowable, desirable, and even best in given conditions.’ 


The article appeared in the Civilid cattolica in 1863; it was unsigned, as) 
always until quite recent times, but it is traceable to Father C. M. Curci) 


He had been present at the famous Malines Congress (August 18-22) of 
that year, at which Montalembert had made two stirring addresses in de 
fense of Catholic sympathies with the “liberties of the day.” Most Catholic 
writers today admit that Montalembert went too far,® while recognizing the 

*Cf. Lagrange, Vie de Mgr. Dupanloup, I, 474-75. On pp. 503-13 will be found ex 
tracts from some of the episcopal letters which he received on this occasion from every 
part of the world. 


4 “The Catholic Church in Modern Civilization,” by E. C. Butler, in Eyre’s Europeas| 


Civilization, VI, 1405S. 
®So even Lagrange, ibid., II, 427-28. But if the Civilid article really represents the 


mind of Rome, Lagrange is unjust in his insinuations of hostility and incomprehension) 
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soundness of his practical outlook. Some, however, are prepared to absolve 
him altogether, as, for instance, E. Vacandard, who quotes Mgr. d’Hulst 
(writing in 1891): “A theologian making an impartial analysis of the speeches 
of 1863 in order to compare them with the documents of the Holy See—the 
Quanta cura of Pius [IX and the Immortale Dei of Leo XIII—, would be hard 
put to it, it seems to us, to extract a single statement from these addresses 
which was in conflict with the Papal teaching.”*® Nevertheless, the Quania 
cura and the Syllabus were felt to be a condemnation of his outlook. 

In any case, the article in the Civilid,’ while critical of certain points, is 
dominated by admiration for the earnestness and the fully Catholic senti- 
ments of the orator. It is a long article, but the greater part is taken up with 
the presentation of the famous distinction, by which the writer feels that the 
division existing among Catholics could be happily healed. But what is 
chiefly interesting to us is that, after having worked out his theory very 
clearly, the moment he comes to deal with the concrete situation of the day 


it, in precisely the same way that Dupanloup was to do. 
His argument begins as follows. Free will, human nature, society and its 


cording to the Creator’s designs, without considering accidental circum- 
stances of individual cases. In such a setting a law which protected the pur- 
suit of error or of evil would be a supremely irrational one—indeed, no law 
at all. The thesis, he says, considers the rulers and the subjects “according 
to their intrinsic essence, and according to the order established for both by 
the Creator, in the double economy of nature and of grace.” Concrete ob- 
jections are due to looking at things “‘not as they are and ought to be in 
themselves, but as they become in particular cases.” 

You may, he says, call the thesis, if you like, “the perfect, normal, ideal 
state’; yet that does not mean that it is sheerly utopian. It existed in the 
past, indeed it still exists in Catholic states today. But the thesis gives place 
to the hypothesis when we consider things not as they should be, but “as 
they become by the intrusion of accidental circumstances—which are often 
criminal and always regrettable—in certain countries and nations.” Then, 
in such cases, “the universal maxim, while remaining true in itself, can only 
be applied in part and in a very imperfect way; at times it cannot be applied 





there. So too, one feels, is P. Bernard in the DTC, IX, 590, where, after mentioning the 
delation of the speeches to Rome by various bishops, he adds laconically: “La Civiltd 
fait écho.” 

* Cf. “Montalembert,” Dict. de connaissances religieuses, IV, 1119. 

1 Civilid cattolica, Sth series, VIII (Oct. 2nd, 1863), 129-49. 
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at all.” Suppose a state governed according to the whim of its rulers: then 
the suggestion of freedom for all will be something which Catholics will 
welcome, in place of the persecution to which they have been subjected. 
This will be no more inconsistent than the attitude of a landowner who used 
to allow no trespassers on his property, but who, being ejected unjustly, 
would welcome the usurper’s permission to squat in some part of it. 

It will be noticed how, imperceptibly, the Civilid author’s thought is slip- 
ping into the second way of considering things. The hypothesis is now a re- 


laxation in the state of things introduced by the sweeping action of the © 


usurper, which thereby implicitly becomes the new thesis. And more than 
implicitly, for he has just made the supposition of a people amongst whom 
“things have so degenerated that crime and untruth are accorded that re- 
spect which is due to their opposites.” Hence his speaking of the improve- 





LO 


"SR 


ment of things, when the Imitation by 4 Kempis can be printed at least as | 


freely as the Vie de Jésus by Renan. Hence his recording Wiseman’s speech 
at the Congress which contrasted the blessing now enjoyed by the Church 
in England since it had been freed from the penal laws, with the preceding 


period of persecution. Hence his recalling what touches him most closely— | 


the seventy years’ experience which the Church in Italy has had of revolu- 


tionary loss of liberty: “If, to avoid such extremities, one must have recourse | 


to the ‘modern liberties,’ then let them be welcome; but that is the only 
title which they can have for admission.” 

And so to come to his summing up (though we are thus omitting much that 
is interesting and illuminating): the teaching of the Church can only be 
properly understood by the distinction between the thesis and the hypothesis 
(this is the paragraph cited by P. Lecler): 


Those liberties, considered as theses, i.e., as universal principles governing human 
nature as it is in itself and as God has ordered it, are absolutely to be condemned, 
and have been repeatedly condemned by the Popes, and especially by the sixth, 
seventh, and ninth, who have taken their name from pielas. But as hypotheses, 
i.e., aS provisions appropriate to the special conditions of this or that people, 
they can become lawful; and Catholics can adopt (amare) and defend them, and 
will be doing noble and most useful work, if they make use of them, as effectively 
as they can, in the service of religion and of justice. 


This reversal of the meanings attached to thesis and hypothesis has not 
been underlined here merely in a desire to point out an inconsistency of 
thought in the Civilid article. It has been noticed rather to bring out what 
was essential to the writer’s thought, and what was predominant in the mind 
of Leo XIII later on. It should be obvious to us how difficult it then was to 
weigh all the data calmly. It was natural at that time to consider that the 
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Church’s philosophy and political doctrine has said the last word on man’s 
nature “as it is in itself,” and to look upon it not only as true but as the 
complete truth. But there was in the Civilid writer, as in the Pope later, 
something stronger than the logic which would have concluded: therefore 
anything which detracts from that “complete truth” in any way must in all 
circumstances be repudiated. Whereas an absolute, ideal, normative truth 
allows of no mitigations, whatever circumstances arise, there may be “prin- 
ciples” which are half-truths—rules of thumb which, if pushed to their 
logical conclusions and applied to their limit, must be condemned and re- 
pudiated, but which, kept within reasonable bounds, can be adopted whole- 
heartedly because of the truth that really is in them. 

The fact is that there is a Catholic understanding of human nature, of 
freedom, of the state, and of religions true and false, which ultimately domi- 
nates the prescriptions and statements made by the Church, even though 
the actual formulation of these does not always adequately express it. The 
Church often is only clearly conscious that such and such a doctrine or 
practice is certainly evil, that its adoption can only be detrimental to man- 
kind. The Church therefore forbids its adoption by her children and appeals 
to the world in warning of the danger. The theory condemned may be a new 
one; the Church may not perhaps have been able as yet to analyze its various 
elements and fairly apportion the praise or blame due to each. But the danger 
is urgent, obvious; so the Church gives her reasons as best she can. They 
are true reasons indeed, but not necessarily wholly adequate to the new 
theory; they are reasons and truths which will be a sufficient guide for those 
who hear her voice, to guard against its inherent dangers. The task of analy- 
sis will follow, when the fruits of experience have once revealed the potentiali- 
ties which lay in great part unsuspected. 

To turn back now to the distinction between thesis and hypothesis. To 
apply it to the Catholic doctrine as traditionally formulated would seem in 
the last analysis to be little better than opportunism: “absolute” principles 
being “‘mitigated” because of adverse circumstances. But if the distinction 
is applied to false theories, it is a perfectly legitimate one. A false theory 
when turned into a universal principle is bound to be bad in a great number 
of cases, and for that reason must, as such, be repudiated. But if the theory 
is not fanatically applied, but reserved to meet special circumstances, then 
maybe it sheds its falseness (which consisted precisely in its universal applica- 
tion), and the truth and goodness that were in it remain, and will work to 
the good of those concerned. 

If one rereads the pertinent Encyclicals carefully, one realizes that their 
main, their essential purpose was the condemnation of theoretical extrava- 
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gances, and only as a means to that end was the Catholic outlook formulated. 
There is no need to hold, then, that this formulation is definitive and final. 
And if this appears to be rather fine hair-splitting, its importance has always 
been recognized by the Church, which, even in the definitions of her Councils, 
does not commit herself finally even to the reasons which she gives for the 
truth of her definitions. Unless she lays down that the reasons themselves 
must be believed, she is undisturbed if some of her argumentation is later 
proved to be defective. What she has defined to be held by all is the con- 
clusion and not the arguments by which she came to it. Non-Catholics, of 
course, will never understand this, but the Church defines infallibly not by 
her own power but by the power of the Holy Spirit; and she knows that the 





so 


Holy Spirit is guaranteed to her when she lays down her teaching, and not | 


necessarily when she is arguing or giving her reasons for that teaching. 
Heythrop College, Oxon, England Maurice Bévenor, S.J. 
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THE VISUAL ARTS AND THE TEACHING CHURCH 


Two events in recent years have given new impetus to the somewhat 
long-standing controversy on liturgical art. One was the construction, under 
the guiding spirit of the late Pére Couturier, O.P., of the three “modern” 
churches at Assy, Vence, and Audincourt.! The other was the Instruction 
of the Holy Office, De arte sacra, of June 30, 1952.2 The complexity of the 
controversy has been made more manifest by the variety of allied questions 
subsequently discussed—at times rather warmly—in theological and artistic 
publications. To mention but a few: To what extent should the Christian 
artist hold to “traditional” Christian styles and iconography? Can he legiti- 
mately borrow from “modern” techniques and symbolism, even to the ex- 
tent of employing the “grotesque”’ idioms of secular abstractionists and dis- 
tortionists? Is there a specifically Christian aesthetic? Have official ec- 
clesiastical directives tended so to curb the self-expression of the artist that 
creative initiative is jeopardized? Should liturgical art be “popular” or 
esoteric? 

Numerous questions of this kind demand attention if a proper balance is 
to be found, so that art may regain its true place in the life of the Church 
today. But none of these individual problems will find a solid solution unless 
a more important aspect of the issue be kept clearly in mind, namely, the 
purpose of liturgical art. It is more important not only because it is more 
fundamental, but because it serves best to make clear that what is involved 
here is no mere side-issue about elusive aesthetic values or “fitting decora- 
tion,” but something directly connected wi! defined matters of faith and 
with the practical efficacy of the teaching Church. Unfortunately, however, 
this very aspect of the question, the basic purpose of liturgical art, has suf- 
fered from relative neglect and even misrepresentation. 

Since the problem is theological, the present remarks will be based pri- 


1 L’art sacré, Nov.—Dec., 1951, and Liturgical Arts, Feb., 1951, Feb., 1952, and May, 
1952, offer worthwhile descriptions and evaluations of this significant project. 

* AAS, XLIV (1952), 542. It is clear that this Instruction was issued to check certain 
extreme tendencies in the liturgical arts. It has been understood by some, however, as a 
blanket proscription of whatever can be loosely grouped under the vague term “modern,” 
even though the Instruction cites from the Encyclical, Mediator Dei (AAS, XXXIX 
[1947], 521): “It is eminently fitting that the art of our times have a free opportunity to 
serve the sacred edifices and sacred rites with due reverence and with due honor” (p. 
590).—“Anyone who thinks that the Jmstruction on Sacred Art decrees the death of the 
new art—of living art—is in error. The Instruction does not intend to be a lesson in art; it 
seeks only to make firm certain values imposed by the nature of a church, by what the 
Instruction calls ‘ecclesiastical tradition’ ” (Emmanuel Card. Goncalves Cerejeira, “Church 
Architecture and the Modern Spirit,”” Four Quarters, April 15, 1954, p. 17). 
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marily on Scripture and tradition. Since the problem is practical, the order 
will be the concrete framework of history, following the evolution of God’s 
providence and the practice of the Church in the use of visual, sensible forms 
and symbols. 


THE DIVINE PEDAGOGY 


In his first epistle to Timothy, St. Paul says of Almighty God: “. . . it is 
His will that all men should be saved, and be led to recognize truth.’ Theo- 
logians point out that there is question here not of a mere velleity but of a 
will that is efficacious in the sense that it affords the means necessary for 
men to come to a knowledge of God. God is, then, a teacher, leading men to 
knowledge—or better, to wisdom. 

Now since the ways of God are infinitely wise, it can be fruitful to con- 
sider His means of informing the minds of men. For with a penetration in- 
finitely surpassing our own, He “knows the hearts of all men,’ those hearts 
which are the primary concern of the teaching Church. It is only reasonable, 
then, to ask ourselves what the techniques of the divine pedagogy are. 

God’s methods are manifold. He has taught us, to use St. Paul’s expres- 
sion, “in many ways and by many means.’ But one device has stood out 
conspicuously from the very beginning. ‘From the foundations of the world 
men have caught sight of His invisible nature, His eternal power and His 
divineness, as they are known through His creatures.”*® In other words, 
God uses the visible things of sense to lead men to the invisible truths of the 
spirit, per visibilia ad invisibilia. “See how the skies proclaim God’s glory, 
how the vault of heaven betrays his craftsmanship.’” 

However, not content with the powerful didactic of the works of creation, 
God made use of the more direct method of supernatural revelation, retain- 
ing throughout the device per visibilia ad invisibilia. It is seen on almost 
every page of Scripture, at least in the constant use of striking sense-imagery. 
But there are more conspicuous examples. I shall choose but one. 

When Almighty God committed His covenant to Moses on the cloud- 
covered peak of Sinai, He summed up all the essentials of the Law in the 
few brief verses of the decalogue.* The account in Deuteronomy repeats 
the commandments, and then continues: “These words the Lord spoke. . . 
with a loud voice, adding nothing more.”® Nothing more, that is, to what 
was the essential revelation. Actually, however, He did add more, a great 
deal more. Chapter after chapter is required for the detailed stipulations of 
the liturgy: precise instructions for the construction of the ark and for the 
manner of sacrifice, meticulous directions concerning the materials, colors, 


3] Tim. 2:4. The translations of Msgr. Knox are used throughout. * Acts 1:24. 
5 Heb. 1:1. ® Rom. 1:20. 7 Ps. 18:2. 8 Exod. 20:2-17. * Deut. 5:22. 
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and adornment in jewels and embroidery of the sacred vestments, and so 
on, page after page.!° 

For the accomplishment of this enormous task Moses is given a helper: 
“Here is the name of the man I have appointed to help thee, Beseleel. . . . I 
have filled him with my divine spirit, making him wise, adroit and skilful 
in every kind of craftsmanship; so that he can design whatever is to be 
designed in gold, silver, bronze, marble, precious stones and woods of all 
sorts.” 

But to what purpose all this splendor of liturgical symbolism? “Because 
it is a token . .. reminding you that I am the Lord, and you are set apart 
for me,” “. .. that they shall know that I am the Lord their God.”” Yet 
why this elaborate means of merely repeating what had already been clearly 
stated in the first commandment? Because for God the written word, even 
when graved with His own finger on the tablets of the Law, and the spoken 
word, even when preached by the inspired Moses, are not enough. Moses the 
teacher needs Beseleel the artist. As in natural revelation, so here, God uses 
the visible, the sensible, to lead men to knowledge of the invisible, and em- 
ploys the ministry of beauty for the teaching of truth. 

But even this was not enough. When men still refused to hear God’s lesson 
aright, He sent His own Word, Eternal Truth Itself. That Truth, spurned 
by men immersed in sense, became Itself a thing of sense: ““The Word was 
made flesh and came to dwell among us.’ St. Athanasius lays clear stress 
on this didactic aspect of the Incarnation. 


He deals with them as a good teacher with his pupils, coming down to their 
level and using simple means. . . . Men had turned from the contemplation of God 
above and were looking for Him in the opposite direction, down among created 
things and things of sense. The Saviour of us all, the Word of God, in His great 
love, took to Himself a body and moved as Man among men, meeting their senses, 
so to speak, halfway. He became Himself an object for their senses, so that those 
who were seeking God in sensible things might come to a knowledge of the Father 
through the works which He, the Word, did in the body."® 


10 Exod. 25-30. Mt Tbid. 21:2-S. 12 Thid. 31:13. 8 Ibid. 29:46. 4 Jn. 1:14. 

8 Oratio de Incarnatione Verbi, 15 (PG, XXV, 121 C-D); transl., The Incarnation of 
the Word of God, by a Religious of C.S.M.V. S.Th. (N.Y., 1946). This notion of the In- 
carnate Word as a visual didactic recurs frequently in the Fathers. He became Man “so 
that by reason of His body He might come within the ken of bodily creatures—a thing 
otherwise impossible because of the incomprehensibility of His nature” (Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Orat., XXX [PG, XXXVI, 132 A]). “The bodily activity of our Lord is a 
manifestation of His divinity; and His invisible attributes are made known to us by those 
that are visible” (St. Ambrose, Lib. IV in cap. 4 Lucae [PL, XV, 1626 A]). “Invisible by 
reason of His own nature, He became visible by reason of ours; the Incomprehensible 
desired to be comprehended” (St. Leo, Sermo II de nativitate |PL, LIV, 195 A)). 
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It is again the same principle, per visibilia ad invisibilia, expressed by our 
Lord Himself when he told Philip, “Whoever has seen me has seen the 
Father.”"* In the Preface for Christmas, the liturgy sings once more of this 
reason for the Incarnation: “... that while we recognize God visibly, we 
may be drawn by Him to love of things unseen.” 





The same technique is seen throughout our Lord’s entire pedagogy. In 
parables rich in sense imagery He spoke of the sower of seed, lilies of the 


field, sparrows, and fish of the sea.” He confirmed His teaching by miracles, | 


sensible signs of God’s sanction.'* He established a visible Church and en- | 
dowed her with sacraments, using such commonplace material things as 


water, bread, and wine to signify and even confer an invisible reality, grace." | 


THE PRACTICE OF THE CHURCH 


The Church, being divine, evolved in her turn ever new manifestations of 
this divine didactic. The sacramental system flowered into the various forms | 


of the liturgy,” bringing in its train those masterpieces of liturgical art | 


which, besides being one of the greatest glories of the Christian past, formed 


an integral part of the cycle of salvation: life-giving grace and truth emanat- | 
ing from the One God, vesting itself in beauty, educating to goodness, and 


leading back to the One. 


16 Jn. 14:9. 

1 Any sane pedagogy proceeds from the known to the unknown. But the aim of Christ’s 
pedagogy is not merely knowledge but love. “The kingdom of heaven is compared to 
earthly things so that the mind may ascend from knowledge already acquired to an under- 
standing of things as yet unknown, raising itself up to the invisible by similitudes based 
on the visible . . .; so that, since it is accustomed to loving what is known, it may learn to 
love also what is unknown” (St. Gregory the Great, Hom. XI in evang. [PL, LX XVI, 
1114 D)). 

8 Christ performed His miracles “. . . that we might wonder at the invisible God by 
reason of His visible works . . . and yearn for the vision of the Invisible Himself, whom we 
know as invisible from visible reality” (St. Augustine, Tract. XXIV in Ioannem, 1 (PL, 
XXXV, 1592-93)]). 

” “For the rehabilitation of sinners, it was necessary that man should proceed from 
sensible things to knowledge of the spiritual, should refer to God his attachment to them, 
and use them ordinately in accordance with God’s intention. Hence the institution of the 
sacraments was necessary, by which man is taught spiritual truths by means of sensible 
things” (St. Thomas, Jn IV Sent., t. 4, d. 1, a. 2, ad 1m). 

% The Mystagogic Catecheses of Cyril of Jerusalem (PG, XXXIII, 1059 ff.; Monumenta 
eucharistica et liturgica vetustissima, ed. J. Quasten [Bonn, 1935], pp. 70-110) are forceful 
evidence of the didactic efficacy of liturgical symbolism in the early Church, the kind of 
efficacy the liturgical movement is striving to regain. Cf. also R. W. Felix, O.S.B., Some 
Principles of Psychology as Illustrated in the Sacramental System of the Church (Washington, 
D.C., 1924). 
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There is no need here to illustrate once again the truism that the history 
of art is the reflection of the history of ideas. What calls for emphasis is that 
great Christian art is a singularly striking exemplification of that truism 
precisely because it was, of set purpose, didactic. Much of the art of today, 
for example, for all its confusion and obscurity, is none the less an accurate 
index of the confusion and obscurity of contemporary ideologies. Bound 
by some subtle psychological necessity, it reflects its intellectual climate, 
but often in spite of itself. For an artist may aim at an expression of con- 
fusion,” but he hardly aims at confusion of expression. 

But when C. R. Morey says that “Byzantine art, at its best, remains the 
finest expression of Christian dogma that Christianity has produced,”” 
that religious expression should not be thought of as something which oc- 
curred unconsciously, as a sort of operatio sequitur esse of the age. It was the 
direct outcome of an explicit policy, jointly fostered by emperor and hier- 
archy, “to propagate an ideology,” as André Grabar expresses it.” For that 
fusion of Judaic and Graeco-Roman traditions, sought vainly by Philo, 
foretold by St. Paul as one of the works of Christ, preached fearlessly by 
Justin Martyr, was seen now as a fait accompli wrought by Christian truth. 
Pope and emperor had joined forces to fashion a world-embracing super- 
natural society based on a “new truth” surpassing all previous philosophies 
because it found in the Trinity and Incarnation the meaning of all being and 
all history. The artists commissioned to give visual expression to this in- 
spiring conception responded magnificently. Those idioms of pagan ico- 
nography and architecture long used to express the might of the Roman 
Empire were now supernaturalized by delicate nuances and the admixture 
of Christian symbolism to depict the triumph of the Kingdom of Christ 
on earth. Their monuments remain today in Constantinople, Salonika, 
Rome, and Ravenna,” repeating still, through the telling imagery of archi- 
tectural form and glowing mosaic, the profound dogmas of the early Councils 
and Fathers, with the exultant overtones of Athanasius’ Against the Pagans 
and Augustine’s City of God. 

" For example, in a panel representing the pains of the damned, or in Brueghel’s 
“Temptations of St. Anthony.” 

2 C. R. Morey, Christian Art (N.Y., 1935), p. 33. 

® André Grabar, Byzantine Painting (N.Y., 1953), p. 23. 

™“ Eph. 2:11-21. 

%6 The explicit didactic of the famous Ravenna mosaics is described by Otto G. von 
Simson, Sacred Fortress (Chicago, 1948), pp. 1-22. When, in the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury, Theodoric’s Arian forces were besieging Ravenna, Justinian, neglecting his army, 
expended his funds on the erection and adornment of churches, exposing in brilliant ar- 


tistic form and symbol the theologico-political system he defended. Strange stratagem for 
a successor of Caesar, but it prevailed. Cf. also A. Grabar, op. cit., 53-72. 
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The rise of the bitter iconoclast controversy in the eighth century served 
to make officially explicit this didactic purpose of liturgical art, as is seen 
by the condemnation of the heresy by the Fourth Council of Constantinople: 


The sacred image of Our Lord Jesus Christ should receive honor and venera- 
tion equal to that given to the book of the Holy Gospels. For as all attain to salva- 





tion by means of the words of Scripture, so all, whether learned or illiterate, draw 
profit from the direct message expressed by means of color in works of art. For the | 
language of the colored picture preaches and fosters the same truths as the written i 
word.”6 


While no one can question the value of the contributions speculative / 
theology has made to the efficacy of the teaching Church, yet none of the | 
great theological systems has received such a formal and striking encomium | 
as that in the above definition. Countless Christians suffered torture and | 
death in the defense of holy images, and some of them were canonized as 
martyrs of the faith. There may be some who are willing to die for the doc- 
trine of the real distinction between essence and existence or for the Sua- 
rezian modes, but this would seem a rather insecure path to the honors of the | 
altar. ' 

Once reaffirmed, the technique per visibilia ad invisibilia went on in time | 
to evolve new forms. The somber restraint of early Romanesque reiterated | 
the severe mystical theology of contemporaneous monasticism. But as | 
monasticism spread, its spirit evolved and sought fuller expression in the 
use of motifs borrowed from treasured illuminated manuscripts and from 
the decorative techniques brought to the continent by followers of Alcuin. 
The mighty Bernard fulminated against the new tendency, but to no avail.” 
His own immediate followers became the vanguard in the movement that 
would bring Romanesque to a more vitally expressive maturity throughout 
the whole of western Christendom.”* That movement led to the flowering 


26 Can. 3 (Mansi, XVI, 399; Denz., 377). That the canon has reference not only to 
the sacred image of our Lord but to sacred images in general is clear from the other 
acts of the Council, as well as from the earlier condemnation in the Second Council of 
Nicaea (Act. VII; Mansi, XIII, 378; Denz., 302). 

2 “T need hardly mention the boundless height of the churches, the immoderate length, 
the meaningless width, the elaborate adornments and curious kinds of imagery. For such 
things impede devotion by attracting the attention of those who pray” (St. Bernard, 
A pol. ad Guillelmum, XII [PL, CLXXXII, 914 C)). ‘ 

% In the early twelfth century Cistercian monks were active in developing that form of 
Romanesque known as Burgundian; cf. C. R. Morey, Mediaeval Art (N.Y., 1942), pp. 
236-40. During the same period, monks of Cluny exerted widespread influence by their | 
use of art as a handmaid of truth. “Sculpture was reborn in France in the eleventh century. | 
It was soon adopted as the most powerful auxiliary of thought by the abbots of Cluny, 
Saint Hugh and Peter the Venerable. . . . They believed in the power and virtue of art”! 
(Emile Male, Religious Art from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century [N.Y., 1949], p. 17). 
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of Gothic, which in its turn translated into fresh idioms of stone and colored 
glass the powerful new conceptions of the great Scholastic theologians. 


To the Middle Ages, art was didactic. All that it was necessary that men should 
know... was taught them by the windows of the church or by the statues in 
the porch. . . . The countless statues, disposed in scholarly design, were a symbol 
of the marvellous order that through the genius of St. Thomas Aquinas reigned in 
the world of thought. Through the medium of art the highest conceptions of 
theologian and scholar penetrated to some extent the minds of even the humblest 
of the people.” 


The idea is clear in St. Thomas’ own teaching: 


There were three reasons for the introduction of the use of the visual arts 
(imagines) in the Church: first, for the instruction of the uneducated, who are 
taught by them as by books; second, that the mystery of the Incarnation and the 
examples of the saints be more firmly impressed on our memory by being daily 
represented before our eyes; third, to enkindle affective devotion, which is more 
efficaciously evoked by what is seen than by what is heard.*° 


In other words, religious instruction, in the full sense of the term, for all 
classes of men. For the visual didactic has a profound efficacy peculiarly 
its own. Book, pulpit, and classroom are not enough. 

But time was preparing a new attack. With the sixteenth century came 
the new iconoclasm of the Reformers. The Council of Trent countered by 
condemning the heresy anew, with particular stress on the didactic value of 
the visual arts.” Renaissance artists, for all their enthusiasm for ancient 


® Emile Male, Religious Art in France of the Thirteenth Century (N.Y., 1913), p. vii.— 
“The Cathedral is the mirror of science, and in fact, all kinds of knowledge, even the 
humblest, such as fitted men for manual labor and for the making of calendars, and also 
the highest, such as the liberal arts, philosophy, and theology, were given in plastic form. 
Thus the cathedral could readily serve as a visible catechism, where the man of the thir- 
teenth century could find in simple outline all that he needed to believe and to know” 
(M. de Wulf, Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages [Princeton Univ. Press, 1922], 
pp 104-5). 

In IV Sent., t. 3, d. 9, q. 1, a. 2, ad 3m. 

8 “(Masterpieces of Christian art]... not only translate into easy reading and uni- 
versal language the Christian truths; they also communicate the intimate sense and emo- 
tion of these truths with an effectiveness, lyricism and ardor that, perhaps, is not contained 
in even the most fervent preaching” (Pius XII, in an address to a group of Italian artists, 
April 8, 1952 [Catholic Mind, Nov. 1952, p. 698)). 

= “Tet the bishops diligently teach that by means of the stories of the mysteries of our 
redemption portrayed in paintings and other representations the people are instructed 
and confirmed in the articles of faith . . .; also that great profit is derived from all holy 
images, not only because the people are thereby reminded of the benefits and gifts be- 
stowed on them by Christ, but also because through the saints the miracles of God and 
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forms of beauty, were alive to the current conflict of ideas, and met the re 
attack with a new polemic emphasis in their works—for example, the fre- se 
quent representations of those parts of the theology of the sacraments which 
the Reformers rejected. th 
it 
SOME CONCLUSIONS w! 
What follows from what has been said is that Christian art, particularly Hi 
liturgical art, is more than a pleasing ornament fittingly, but unnecessarily, = 
hung on the fabric of Christian thought.“ The didactic use of the visual - 
arts according to the timeless technique per visibilia ad invisibilia has been } as 
formally defined as pertaining to the deposit of faith. Our art has a job to °y 
do, and that is to teach. There is its primary raison d’éire. Moreover, in the | , 
past whenever Christian art has been truly great, that principle has been | ™ 
most clearly realized and most splendidly exemplified. Conversely, when in - 
recent centuries that principle tended to be obscured, Christian art lost the | ™ 
force of its message (and that is the real damage), but at the same time it | the 
became poor art even from the aesthetic point of view. It aimed at being not a 
pertinent but pretty. There was much sweetness but little light; much ugli- ml 
n 


ness but without even the power of expression of the grotesque. 
Now, whatever be the judgment on contemporary, or “modern,” liturgi- | P™* 





cal art, it is, in many of its manifestations, an honest reaction against the , 
weak misrepresentations of recent centuries, with a view to making Christian | 4 
art once more a true apostle of the Christian dynamic. Granted that the | ‘i 
movement has had its extremes. To reject it out of hand, however, would be tec 
no less rash than to condemn all modern literature because much of it is fro 
unprincipled and vapid. An issue so intimately affecting the efficacious teach- rea 
ing of Christian truth cannot be dismissed with snap judgments. froy 
It is clear that Christian art, if it is to be faithful to its didactic mission, | ™® 
must be traditional in content; that is, it must be based on and inspired by Fr 
ima, 

salutary examples are set before the eyes of the faithful, so that they may give God thanks - p= 
for those things, may fashion their own life and conduct in imitation of the saints and be om 
moved to adore and love God and cultivate piety” (Sess. XXV, decr. 2 [Mansi, XX XIII, jun 
171 D; Denz., 985]; transl. H. J. Schroeder, Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent ant 


[St. Louis, 1941], p. 484). with 

3“... the art of the Counter Reformation defends all the dogmas attacked by the hon 
Protestants” (E. Male, Religious Art from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century, p. 168). 
In the pages following, MaAle describes the fulness of that apologetic. local 

* “Tt is an error... to think of the sacred liturgy as merely the outward or visible Enla 
part of divine worship or as an ornamental ceremonial” (Mediator Dei, n. 25). It is clear 444) 
from the Encyclical itself, e.g., n. 195, that this refers also to liturgical art. pa 
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revealed truth.*® But should it be traditional as regards form? Is it in some 
sense required to perpetuate the great styles hallowed by long use? 

Certainly the artist can learn from the past; he must. But one of the 
things he will learn quickly is that the great artists of the past did not hes- 
itate to abandon any form, style symbol, technique, or system of structure 
which they judged an unsuitable medium for what they wanted to say. 
Hence those now demanding only “traditional” styles are, in fact, very 
untraditional. ““Traditional” is, rightly, an impressive word. As such, how- 
ever, it can be a tempting lable for bolstering one’s own position. But some- 
times all it means is “what I am used to.” It is, at any rate, certainly not 
synonymous with “repetitive.” 

Speaking generally, Christian art, if it is to be truly traditional, must be 
modern; for all the great traditional styles were, each in its own period, 
modern. They spoke in vitally fresh forms to the men of their times. Put 
more pointedly, however, the difficulty is: Are not the forms, symbols, and 
theories of modern art too secularist in inspiration to lend themselves to the 
expression of the supernatural truths of the faith? 

Only time and the craftsmanship of our artists will supply the ultimate 
answer. But history again has precedents which can throw light on this 
problem of adaptation. The early Christians, for example, did not hesitate 
to use the forms and techniques of the art of pagan Rome in the construc- 
tion of their splendid basilicas. In the East, existing luxurious, even sensuous, 
idioms employed in the ateliers of the Levant were adapted by the archi- 
tects of the Byzantine churches.” Surprisingly, symbols were even borrowed 
from ancient cults and mythologies. The lion as symbol of revivifying power 
and the frog as symbolizing eternal life were taken over by Christian artists 
from Egyptian hieroglyphics. The puéti of classical mythology, later so com- 
mon in Renaissance painting, are depicted in the catacombs of Cagliari 


35 “The ordinary shall never permit to be shown in churches or other sacred places, 
images which represent a false dogma, or which are not sufficiently decent and moral, 
or which would be an occasion of dangerous error to the unlearned” (CIC, can. 1279, #3). 

36 This is true of even the most representative Christian styles. Romanesque, for 
example, is sometimes described as having developed gradually, smoothly, “organically,” 
from the earlier basilica style. Yet “‘. . . forsaking the laborious quest for rare materials 
and shaking off the servitude of consecrated forms, [the Romanesque architects] built 
with a logic and freedom which, though awkward and clumsy at the outset, have neverthe- 
less the powerful charm of sincerity. This independence bore fruit in marvelous achieve- 
ments. They built with the materials of their own locality, for the climate of their own 
locality, and in accord with the needs and discernment of their contemporaries” (E. 
Enlart, “L’architecture romane,” Histoire de l’art, ed. A. Michel [Paris, 1905 ff.], I, 2, 
444). 

7 Cf. A. Grabar, op. cit., pp. 21-23. 
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fishing from a small boat, symbolizing fishers of souls.** Better known is the 
fable of the phoenix, which enjoyed widespread use as a type of immor- 
tality.*® Later on, the asymmetrical, restlessly coiling designs and grotesque 
fauna motifs of the ancient pagan Celts found themselves perfectly at home 
in the illuminations of the Book of Kells and in numerous Romanesque 
churches as far away as southalpine Italy.” 

Traditional usage seen in the light of such precedents does not immedi- 
ately prove that “modern” forms and theories should be used. It certainly 
does not show how they should be used. But it does throw considerable doubt 
on the “traditionalist” opinion that they should mot be used. St. Bernard 
decried the use of sculpture and other “innovations,” but Romanesque de- 
veloped just the same. A short time later, southern Europeans would laugh- 
ingly call the new art of the North “Gothic,” because the word meant for 
them “barbarous,” “‘crude.” And had the artists listened to their critics, we 


would have neither Romanesque nor Gothic. Their genius lay in their ability | 


to transform traditional doctrine into fresh symbols, meaningful to the men 
of their times. If the artist of today is to be traditional in this sense, if he is 
truly to teach, he can hardly be limited to the use of established forms in his 
attempt to depict the bearing of revealed truth on the welter of problems 
oppressing the modern world. 

It is true that, as soon as Christian art, particularly liturgical art, becomes 
esoteric, its didactic loses the element of universality and to that extent is 
less Christian. At the same time, however, once it aims at simply becoming 
“popular,” once it is content to give the people “what they like,” it is be- 
traying its mission. The people of Capharnaum did not like the doctrine of 
the Real Presence, but our Lord let the people go, not the doctrine.“ There 
is such a thing as heretical art; and the artist, if he too is to teach, must be 
governed by objective truth, not by popular demand. He must come down 
to the people, but only to raise them above themselves. If the popular norm 


% These and other instances of Christian use of pagan symbolism are treated by H. 
Liitzeler, Die christliche Kunst des Abendlandes (Bonn, 1932), pp. 15-16. “‘As in the cata- 
combs, so here in the realm of mosaics, we find the earliest Christian art making free use of 
the materials of the Roman antique tradition” (J. Finegan, Light from the Ancient Past 
[Princeton Univ. Press, 1947], p. 427). 

*® Pope St. Clement uses this figure in his Letter to the Corinthians, J Clem. ad Corin- 
thios, 25 (ed. Funk, I, 132). 

#0 E.g., the chimeric figures on the bronze doors of the church of St. Zeno in Verona. 
This widespread use of fantastic iconography, as also the gargoyles of the Gothic period, 
are ample testimony that even the grotesque is nothing new to the tradition of Christian 
art. 
4 Jn. 6:26-27. 
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of “good art” is that which most closely approaches the verisimilitude of the 
color photograph, he will try to educate them to something better. No 
matter how great the demand for dewy-eyed statues of the saints, the crafts- 
man of integrity will refuse to turn out these dismal, foppish parodies of 
Christian sanctity, and the conscientious pastor will refuse them a place in 
his church. 

Let us take another brief look at the past, if only to dispel the notion that 
abstraction and distortion are a sort of two-headed monster spawned in our 
own decadent age by “arty” charlatans too effete for honest productivity. 
To choose but one conspicuous example, the major Christian architectural 
systems are, in the last analysis, highly subtle abstract forms for the expres- 
sion of a religious idea. Romanesque structural design, for example, gave way 
to Gothic not simply because a “new aesthetic” or advanced building tech- 
niques had developed, but because the simpler lines and restrained propor- 
tions of the earlier style were inadequate for the more complex theological 
conceptions of the later architects. Romanesque simplicity breathes the 
mysticism of early western monasticism. Gothic unity in multiplicity repre- 
sents the meaningful concord of all things in the eternal plan of God’s provi- 
dence. Romanesque, like a strong surge of devotional prayer, leads to God 
immediately. Gothic, the visual counterpart of the moderate realism of 
thirteenth-century theologians, points to God mediately, through the 
wondrous variety of God’s creation and redemptive providence.® 

But how many of the faithful of those past ages could analyze the delicate 
didactic of those abstract structural forms? Yet the message was no less 
telling, even if only unconsciously perceived. Christian art can often be 
bluntly clear;* but if it is to be faithful to its calling, it must often be subtle— 
as subtle as the inspiring cadences of liturgical chant. For Christian truth 
is essentially mysterious, seen now as a “confused reflection in a mirror.” 
It is preeminently here, in the realm of Christian mysteries, that the artist— 


“ The simpler, unfigured Romanesque facade did not deter the viewer, but allowed him 
to pass directly within, where the horizontal axis, emphasized by the unvaried series of 
columns flanking the nave, drew the eye immediately to the altar, the visible symbol of 
God’s presence. But the Gothic facade and porches, with their sculptured world in minia- 
ture, hold the viewer’s attention. Then the interior, with its soaring vertical axis, draws the 
eye upwards and along past a profusion of images in stone and colored glass, and only then, 
finally, to the altar. Both conceptions are thoroughly Christian. Philosophically, both find 
justification in the doctrine of the analogy of being. Cf. Morey, Christian Art, pp. 42-49. 

* As, for example, the frequent representations of scenes from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, or the vitally sculptured “moral” medallions, in which the virtues are graphically 
represented in juxtaposition to the opposed vice. 

“T Cor. 13:12. 
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painter, sculptor, poet, or musician—can say something beyond the com- 
petency of the more precise, articulate propositions of the theologian.” But 
what is it that he says? As well ask: What does the sung Exultet say that the 
recited Exultet does not? What does St. Thomas say with his poems on the 
Eucharist that he does not say in his scholarly treatises on that mystery? 
What do Giotto’s frescoes say about the Franciscan ideal that is not found 
in the words of the Poverello himself? Analysis can only go so far here. 
Complete clarity in Christian art would belie the essential mysteriousness 
of Christian truth. 

Much the same is true as regards “distortion.” It is safe to say that worth- 
while Christian art of the past affords far more examples of distortion in 
perspective, anatomy, and landscape than of “realistic” representational 
style. To regard these merely as crude examples of careless technique or un- 
skilled draftsmanship is impossible in the light of historical research.” 
Types of distortion are so common that even representative examples can 
hardly be given here. This should not be surprising if we are to look for 
meaning in a Christian work of art; for, after all, the spiritual world of reality 
seen by the eye of faith can hardly be truly represented by the material 
world as seen by the naked eye. To follow such a materialistic norm, to rule 
out all abstraction and distortion because “things don’t look like that,” is 
itself a most pernicious kind of distortion; for it is a crass debasement of the 
spiritual element essential to Christian teaching. It is, at the same time, a 
rejection of most of what is good in the Christian art of the past. 

For many modern artists, self-expression has become the be-all and end-all 
of artistic activity, a god both absolute and vacillating. Purely personal 
intuitions, transient emotional flashes, these are the stuff from which in- 
spiration springs. And if the resultant artefact is utterly unintelligible to 
anyone else, that is unimportant. 

This should not be surprising. It is but the visual parallel of current 
idealistic philosophies. But it is disturbing that this fickle idol should gain 
even a tiny niche in the temple of the Eternal God. The incongruity should 
be obvious. Art simply for art’s sake, or for the artist’s, can have no real 
place here.” 


45 “Thanks to its subtlety and refinement, art—whether heard or seen—reaches depths 
in the mind and heart . . . which words, either spoken or written, with their insufficiently 
shaded analytical precision, cannot attain” (Pius XII, in an address to the First Inter- 
national Congress of Catholic Artists, Sept. 5, 1950; cf. Liturgical Arts, Nov., 1950, p. 3). 

4¢ Cf. Liitzeler, op. cit., p. 27. This is not to deny, of course, that the past affords nu- 
merous examples of inexpert workmanship. 

One of the conditions for the use of “modern art” in the churches is: “. . . the needs 
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The artist, with his sensitive perceptivity and expressive techniques, is, 
of course, extremely important. It is he alone who is equipped to effect that 
marvelous transformation of spiritual truth into material symbol, to keep 
fresh and vital the God-given didactic of the visual. Moses still needs 
Beseleel. Yet the artist, if he is to teach, is important as a means, not as an 
end. His work must point to God, not to himself. But if he is genuinely in- 
spired by Christian truth, there will be no problem. Once he has grasped the 
sublimity of the Creed, once he has realized that it is now “not I,” but 
“Christ that lives in me,’“* he will spurn mere self-expression as a puny 
thing. 

Alma College TERRENCE R. O’Connor, S.J. 





of the Christian community are taken into consideration rather than the particular taste 
or talent of the individual artist” (Mediator Dei, n. 195). This no more implies a suppression 
of the personal, subjective aspect of the activity of the artist than the demands of the 
Christian life have meant the extirpation of the personalities of the saints. In the fullest 
sense, Christian artistic activity is a profound, even mystical, subjective response to two 
objective realities: Christian truth, and those to whom that truth is to be communicated. 
The great antagonist of Iconoclasm, St. John Damascene, commenting on our Lord’s 
words, “Blessed are your eyes, for they have sight; blessed are your ears, for they have 
hearing” (Mt. 13:16), clearly indicates this twofold objectivity: ‘‘[The Apostles] saw 
Christ face to face, since He was bodily present. But since He is not present to us in the 
body, we hear His words from books, and are sanctified. . . . In like manner, through the 
language of images, we see a representation of His bodily form and of His miracles and 
sufferings, and thereby advance in holiness. ... For since... our soul does not stand 
alone, but is hidden, as it were, by a veil, we cannot arrive at spiritual truths except by 
means of corporeal things. Consequently, as we hear physical words with material ears 
and come to understand the spiritual, so by contemplating material things we attain to 
contemplation of the spiritual” (De imaginibus oratio III [PG, XCIV, 1333 D)). 
Gal. 2:20. 
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Time AND Eternity. An Essay in the Philosophy of Religion. By W. T. 
Stace. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. vii + 169. $3.00. 

Reinhold Niebuhr has said somewhere that religion requires a touch of 
madness. In this book, which is an effort to reconcile the trichotomy between 
naturalism, acosmism, and religion, Prof. Stace indicates the need for some 
such madness. For him the religious experience, which cannot be concretized 
in literal symbols of either the naturalistic scientist or the philosophical 


sceptic, is incapable of being conceptualized. It can only be grasped in the / 


terms of intuition. It is non-intellectual. It is beyond reason and mind, but 
not beyond soul. Yet, he says, all men share this mystical intuition of God. 
Could it be, as Oliver St. John Gogarty suggests in Jt Isn’t This Time of 
Year at All, that all of us are mad? 


In his effort to solve the modern world’s greatest spiritual problem, | 


Stace sees the phenomenon of religious experience as a hunger of the soul 
for the impossible, the inconceivable, the unattainable. But this hunger is 
not sheer madness, as it is found in every human heart and is as universal 
as reason. But the goal cannot be reached, because it is the unspeakable, 


the unattainable. Religion is desire which cannot be satisfied either in this | 
world or in “a fabled Heaven.’’ For all is either this or that, infected with | 


“the disease of existence.” 

To the simple-minded the goal is “a state of continued existence beyond 
the grave with all happy things and experiences.” But this is mere symbol 
for the “ultimate bliss in God which is the final satisfaction of the religious 
hunger.” Ultimate happiness must be of another order than all the happi- 
nesses of this life. There are two different orders. “Time and Eternity” 
are these two orders, and this book is an essay to understand them. 

Basic to this understanding is the knowledge, which Stace claims to share 
with the great theologians, that contradiction lies at the heart of things, 


especially in the Ultimate. For man’s hunger will only be sated by being | 
which is non-being, and God is this Being which is non-Being. The rationaliz- | 


ing intellect will try to explain away the mystery, will try to logicize it, to 
reduce it to categories of “this” and “that.” All such efforts are shallow 
and will ultimately destroy religion. 

There is always a conflict. For men with their rationalizing intellects 
wish to resolve the contradiction, to make religious truth palatable to com- 
mon sense and logic. Yet at the same time the universal religious conscious- 
ness of mankind refuses to accept such a resolution. Since “the essence of 
religion lies in religious experience, and not in any belief at all,” it is possible 
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for atheism, like Hinayana Buddhism, to be a religion. It is not necessary, 
as most Westerners would think, that religion be identified with at least 
the minimum belief that there is a God. Belief and doctrines are merely 
“theories about the religious experience,” and these intellectual theories 
can be diverse and even contradictory, but the contradictions will not 
destroy the genuinity of the religious experience. 

Stace’s analysis of knowledge and religious experience is rooted in Kant 
and Otto and Whitehead. As it develops, it is a defense against the charge 
of atheism which was laid at his door when he wrote “Man against Dark- 
ness” for the Aflantic in 1947. That article was an affirmation of naturalism 
rather than of atheism. This affirmation is reechoed here; but it is buttressed 
now by the other half of the truth, as the Professor sees it, namely the vision 
of the world as a moral and divine order, governed in the end by spiritual 
forces. Such a union of world views is possible because God is both Being 
and non-Being, the Eternal Nay and the Eternal Yea. 

That God is Nothing is the universal experience of the great historical 
religions (i.e., for Stace, Christianity, Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, and 
Buddhism). For, although the most emphatic expressions of this dogma 
are found to be Indian, still Christianity, in the persons of Meister Eckhart, 
Tauler, Béhme, and Albertus Magnus, and Judaism, in the Kabbalists and 
Hasidic mystics, are very definite, while Islam expresses it only implicitly 
and in an undeveloped fashion. 

To say that “God is Nothing” will sound blasphemous and erroneous, 
only if it is asserted by itself, without its positive counterpart. Such a one- 
sided view of Indian religion led Dean Inge to a false criticism of it. The 
idea of the positive divine must also be explored, for it is as equally uni- 
versal as the negative divine. This further exploration will show that to 
say, “God is Nothing,” is not to assert, “There is no God.” 

To the obvious objection that there is no trace of this in Christ’s ex- 
perience, Stace guesses that this is due to His preoccupation with the un- 
lettered, while the doctrine of the void is an erudite theological truth. But 
since no concept can apply to God, no words can be found for Him; the 
nothingness of God is His ineffability. Even the highest mystic is aware of 
this mystery which is found equally in the Upanishads and the Athanasian 
Creed. The mystic cannot communicate his experience, because it cannot 
be conceptualized. God is apprehended by intuition, an experience which is 
conceptless and without the division into subject and object. All men enjoy 
this experience: all men are mystics. 

Thus, the negative divine does not mean that God is unqualifiedly nothing; 
rather it means that God is nothing to the conceptual intellect, while His 
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positive being is revealed to intuition. God is in His nature unconceptualiz- 
able; His mystery and incomprehensibility are absolute attributes of Him. 
Yet an analysis of the positive divine shows that attributes (spirit, mind, 
person, love, pity) are predicated of Him. God is non-Being; yet he is Being. 

Thus the question: how can predicates attach to the predicateless? If 
taken literally, they cannot be predicated. Only if taken symbolically can 
they evoke in us some intuition of the divine nature. This is Stace’s key 
point: all religious language is symbolic, not literal. But to state this thesis 


is to evoke difficult questions. How is any truth conveyed by symbolism? | 


Where does one draw the line between the literal and the symbolic? Will 


not such a theory cause religion and God to evaporate? Must not scepti- | 


cism result? 

Stace tries to show the very opposite: scepticism is fed upon literalness 
rather than on symbolism. Scientific scepticism puts to rout the special 
creation of man, miracles, and the truth of the Bible because it understands 
these truths literally. Philosophical scepticism destroys the goodness of 
God and His very existence because it makes the same error. The only 
escape from this morass is to admit that all religious language is symbolical. 
All propositions about God are false if they are understood literally. This 
applies equally to the proposition, “God exists,” and to the statement, 
“God does not exist.” 

Symbolism, then, is the solution. But unless both terms of the symbolic 
relation are present to the soul, the symbol is “mere” metaphor. The symbol 
and the thing or truth which the symbol stands for must he apprehended. 
But such apprehension would seem impossible in the case of the symbolic 
language of religion, because the condition of legitimate symbolism seems 
to imply that it must always be possible to translate the symbolical language 
into literal language. This difficulty would be insurmountable if God were 
achieved by the conceptual intellect; since intuition is possible, the symboli- 
cal proposition of the intellect stands for the mystical experience of the 
intuition. Both terms are present to the soul. 

But now one must face the further problems, namely, that it is impossible 
for man to have an experience which cannot be conceptualized; or that, if 
it were possible, yet the experience is so utterly cut off from the rest of 
human experience that the two will stand in no relation at all (for God 
would be so “utterly other” that there is no relation whatever between 
God and the world); and finally there can be no relation of similarity be- 
tween the experience of one mystic and that of another, nor even between 
two mystical experiences of the same person. 

These problems are solved by distinguishing clearly two orders—the 
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natural order, which is the order of time, and the divine order, which is the 
order of eternity. In the moment of mystic illumination the two orders 
intersect, so that that moment belongs to both orders. This eternal moment 
is at once a moment in time, when considered externally, and it is God 
when considered internally. It is not a consciousness of God in which the 
mystic as subject stands over against Deity as object; it is the immanence 
of God in the soul. 

Naturalism looks at this divine moment externally and denies the reality 
of the divine order and thus the mystic’s experience becomes merely sub- 
jective, illusory. God is an illusion. Opposed to this illusionism of naturalism 
is the illusionism of acosmism, the denial of the reality of the world, which 
some mystics, embracing exclusively the divine moment internally, declare. 
Since the content of the moment is infinite, with nothing outside it, the 
world is nothing; and since the content of the moment is also eternity, there 
is outside it no time. World, space, time are mere appearances. 

The true mystic lives in both orders, that of eternity and that of time. 
For the pure mystic there is no world; for the pure naturalist there is no 
God. Only by realizing that there are two utterly distinct orders can the 
conflicts be resolved and contradictions avoided. If the divine order is 
made part of the natural order, as it usually is, then scepticism and atheism 
result, the fight between science or scientific naturalism and religion is 
inevitable, and the result is a denial of religion. 

Thus the answers to all theological problems are to be sought in ex- 
perience and not in concepts. Yet even the true mystic speaks of his ex- 
perience. His speech, however, is not an effort at communication, since 
this is impossible; it is to evoke experience in others. Religious language is 
sheerly evocative. It is symbolic with its own hierarchy of symbols ranging 
through the ontological and axiological orders. Thus one symbol is more 
adequate than another: God is said to be Reality and Truth, rather than 
non-Being and Error. Yet He is truth not in the sense of any propositional 
assertion but in the sense that the mystic has an irresistible feeling of con- 
viction. This feeling is ineffable, and the ineffable remains infallible as long 
as it lives in silence. Once the mystic speaks he is open to error. Why? 
Because what he says may be taken literally rather than symbolically. This 
is the heart of Stace’s analysis. Literalism is the trap which leads to godless- 
ness, to naturalism, and to acosmism. Religious truth cannot be proved or 
disproved; it is beyond proof. A natural theology is impossible. 

Prof. Stace’s thesis does not reject all theological argument. For the 
experience of the mystic must be interpreted and the peripheral realities of 
the experience must have an inner consistency. Not so, however, the most 
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fundamental and ultimate insights which, like the Trinity, are irreducible 
contradictions. Mysticism is beyond logic because the Ultimate Itself is 
neither contradictory nor self-consistent. The mystery of God is essential, 
absolute, irremovable. 

Such an interesting and intriguing study arouses thought, stimulates 
reflection, may even evoke mystical experience. For it is profoundly logical 
in its inner necessities and is rich in information. It is also well written. 
Yet, all the way through, there is a consciousness of uncertainty and hesi- 
tancy, which the constant repetition of three themes tries to dissipate. 
The wealth of information, the recurrence of the themes, and the very 
coherent exposition of a difficult problem will enrich the scholarly and 
patient reader. Yet there is a lacuna in the analysis which further and 
deeper investigation might have filled up with the tremendous and root 
reality of analogy. For while his study of symbolism is rich and rewarding, 
Prof. Stace seems unaware of the work of Maritain, Daniélou, Stubbs, 
Rohan, and Van Steenberghen on this key question. Furthermore, he 
embraces one of Barth’s root errors by repudiating the intellect. Thus, for 
those who prize it and who realize an ontology of analogy, his solution to 
the perennial and pressing problem is futile. He finds the efforts of Spinoza, 
Bradley, and Hegel equally futile. The mutual futilities are engendered 
from the varied root convictions about the relationship of mind and being. 


Woodstock College James T. GRIFFIN, S.J. 


L’ATTENTE Du MeEssIe. By L. Cerfaux, et al. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1954. Pp. 188. 150 frs. 

The fourth session (1952) of the Jaurnées bibliques, sponsored by the theo- 
logical faculty of Louvain, chose as its theme the Messianic idea. The long 
and complicated development of this idea, from its initial delineation in 
the Old Testament to its flowering in the New, offers a hardy challenge to 
the modern exegete—but a worthy challenge, inasmuch as the Messianic 
hope is central in the biblical theology of either Testament. It need hardly 
be added that no theologian can hope to understand the Savior’s revelation 
of His mission nor the kerygma of the primitive Church without mature 
reflection upon the Messianic expectation and the forms in which it is 
expressed. 

The professors of the Colloquium, carrying on the honored Louvain 
tradition of men like Van Hoonacker, Tobac, and Coppieters, give us 4 
succinct and thought-provoking synthesis which carries out, about as well 
as you will find in any series of studies, the stimulating directives of Pius 
XII. In no sense does the collection of papers close the debate or cut short 
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the fruitful exchange of views which has been going on between Catholic 
and non-Catholic scholars. It rather suggests problems as yet unsolved and 
indicates the directions which more detailed studies will be obliged to fol- 
low. In an interesting preliminary sketch Father Rigaux, O.F.M., describes 
the evolution of methods and the results acquired in the study of Messian- 
ism. Encouraged by the great liberty granted in Divino afflante Spiritu, 
“ce souffle d’air frais, d’ozone aprés l’orage” as Bishop Charue called it, 
the Catholic exegete must now put his hand to a more constructive study 
of the Messianic hope. 

The influence of Mowinckel has been enormous in this whole question 
and, for this reason, Canon Coppens critically reviews his latest and most 
important work on the origins of Messianic beliefs in Israel. The same author 
follows with an essay defending, against J. J. Stamm, the traditional, literal 
Messianic interpretation of Isaiah 7:14-17. His third and final contribution 
to the symposium is a brilliant summary of Pauline teaching on the Messianic 
hope, as it has been worked out by Coppens’ colleague, Fr. Lucien Cerfaux. 
Prof. Descamps of Louvain traces the development of royal, Davidic Mes- 
sianism in the New Testament while Fr. Giblet, in what I consider the best 
essay in the book, shows how Christ, as Prophet, fulfills and deepens the 
original and authentic Israelite concept of the Prophet-Messiah. 

The other contributors maintain the same general standard of excellence 
and help to round out a very complex picture. Gone is the day when the 
exegete may look for a neat, mathematical equation between prediction 
and fulfillment, or for that matter, for a simple, unilinear development of a 
single filament in the Messianic pattern. Many colors and shades are woven 
into the tapestry of Messianism—the Prophet, Davidic King, Suffering 
Servant, Son of Man, and Son of David, to mention only the most familiar. 
The chief value of this book lies in its unfolding the rich background of the 
Messianic idea and its transformation in the Person of Christ. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Mortarty, S.J. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE FourtH GosPeL. By C. H. Dodd. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1953. Pp. xii + 478. $8.00. 

A new book of such proportions from the pen of Prof. Dodd is an event 
of prime importance in the biblical field, and readers will not be disappointed. 
This is not a work which can be tasted lightly but needs to be digested slowly 
and will be consulted frequently and at great length. The Interpretation 
combines certain qualities of an introduction, of a commentary, and of a 
biblical theology. The contents are divided into three parts: background; 
leading ideas; argument and structure. At the end is added a rather sketchy 
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appendix on the historical aspect of the Gospel. Dodd’s general attitude is 
that of a critic who is not extreme in his views, and many points which 
we would find of immense interest are passed by or interpreted according 
to the principles of the critics. 

Part I treats early Christianity, Hermetic literature, Philo, Rabbinic 
Judaism, Gnosticism, and Mandaism. Here one notices how reserved Dodd 
is in his conclusions and how he avoids the excesses of some who rashly in- 
terpreted the Gospel as dominated by this or that influence of contemporary 
thought. He thinks that the Hermetic writings “represent a type of religious 
thought akin to one side of Johannine thought, without any substantial 
borrowing on one side or the other. It is when we have done justice to this 
kinship that we are likely to recognize the full significance of those elements 
in Johannine thought which are in striking contrast to the Hermetica, and 
in which we must seek the distinctively Christian teaching of the Fourth 
Gospel” (p. 53). 

The chapter on Philo naturally has special interest. That some affinity 
between the Alexandrine and the Fourth Gospel exists is evident, e.g., in 
their use of symbolism, in their insistence upon the knowledge of God, upon 
love and eternal life, etc. The Fourth Gospel therefore presupposes a range 
of ideas having a remarkable resemblance to those of Hellenistic Judaism 
as represented by Philo, but the treatment of these ideas is very different. 
The Evangelist conceives the Logos as incarnate, and the “‘true man” as 
not merely dweiling as mind in all men, but as actually living and dying 
on earth as a man. “This means that the Logos, which in Philo is never 
personal, except in a fluctuating series of metaphors, is in the gospel fully 
personal, standing in personal relations both with God and with men, and 
having a place in history” (p. 73). — 

The connection of Rabbinic Judaism and Christianity has been studied 
intensively during this century, partly as a reaction against the religions- 
geschichtliche Schule which held that the Fourth Gospel was to be under- 
stood almost entirely from the Hellenistic standpoint. The author takes up 
the Torah, the Messiah, the Name of God. There are some interesting 
pages on this last topic which indicate that one of the most distinctive 
ideas of the Fourth Gospel may have its roots in the reflections of Jewish 
Rabbis upon prophetic teaching about the relation between God and His 
people, in the light of the disasters which came upon Israel in the period 
between 70 and 135. 

Gnosticism is considered in its dualism, its mediators, and its redemption. 
Dodd finds that the ideas are not derived from the text of the Fourth Gospel. 
“Tf there is any affinity, it would seem to be due to some degree of common 
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background behind the thought of orthodox and heretical teachers” (p. 
102). Behind various Gnostic systems there seems to have been a non- 
Christian tradition of anthropos which was combined with some Christian 
ideas. Probably John is alluding to some such tradition. As regards redemp- 
tion, the Gnostics insist upon knowledge and do not emphasize that knowl- 
edge takes the form of love, trust, and obedience to Christ and God, as it 
does in John. The value of Mandaism is less than that of the other influences 
mentioned, for the writings appear to be medieval and to show clearly the 
influence of Christianity. 

Part II might be called selected topics from an English theological dic- 
tionary, for it treats of leading ideas in the Fourth Gospel: symbolism, 
eternal life, knowledge of God, truth, faith, union with God, light, glory, 
judgment, spirit, Messiah, Son of Man, Son of God, and Logos. The discus- 
sion is carried out in great detail and nuance. Some of Dodd’s remarks, 
however, fall short of the precision a Catholic critic might demand. Speaking 
of the Son of Man Dodd says that the author of the Gospel clearly shows 
that He was an historical individual, but He was also “the true self of the 
human race, standing in that perfect union with God to which others can 
attain only as they are incorporate in Him; the mind, whose thought is 
truth absolute (xiv. 6), which other men think after Him; the true life of 
man, which other men live by sharing it with Him (xiv. 6, 20, vi. 57). It 
is clear that this conception raises a new problem. It challenges the mind 
to discover a doctrine of personality, which will make conceivable this 
combination of the universal and the particular in a single person” (p. 249). 
The Son of God is thus described: “The relation of Father and Son is an 
eternal relation, not attained in time nor ceasing with this life, nor with 
the history of this world. The human career of Jesus is, as it were, a pro- 
jection of this eternal relation (which is the divine agape) upon the field of 
time” (p. 262). Speaking of the Logos he says that the beginning of the 
Prologue may be conceived in this fashion: ‘The ground of all real existence 
is that divine meaning or principle which is manifested in Jesus Christ. It 
was this principle, separable in thought from God, but not in reality sepa- 
table from Him, that existed before the world was, and is the pattern by 
which, and the power through which, it was created. The life that is in the 
world, the light that is in the mind of man, are what we have found in 
Christ” (p. 285). 

Two items from among the leading ideas merit mention. When discussing 
symbolism the author says that, while John was not directly influenced by 
the Platonic doctrine of Ideas, yet that philosophy was part of the religious 
thought of the time, and John seems to have assumed that there was an 
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invisible world of realities of which the visible world is a copy. His true 
light is the archetypal light of which every visible light in this world is an 
imitation and symbol. His true bread is the reality which lies within and 
behind every visible and tangible loaf, in so far as it can properly be so 
called (cf. pp. 139-40). We might wish for more consideration of another 
possibility, that the writer was not presupposing any definite philosophy 
but merely making use of an implicit comparison. Thus, more truly than 
the sun illumines the material world, Christ, the true Light, illumines the 
souls of men. More truly than bread nourishes the body, the Savior, the true 
Bread, nourishes and sustains the soul. 

Dodd does not think that “Lamb of God”’ refers in its first intention to 
the sacrificial lamb. While in the Apocalypse the Lamb is represented as 
slain but also as the militant and conquering Messiah, in the Fourth Gospel 
the Lamb seems to be virtually equivalent to the king of Israel. Neither 
does the phrase, “take away the sin of the world,” mean that He bears 
sin, implying that the death of Christ is an expiatory sacrifice. Instead, 
the phrase means, “to remove sin.” The primary sense, then, of the Lamb 
of God would be that of the horned lamb or young wether as leader of the 
flock. John may have combined other ideas with this. “It is even possible 
that in speaking of the removal of sin he recalled that the Servant was a 
sin-offering, and thought of the lamb of sacrifice—but if so, in a highly sub- 
limated sense (cf. vi. 51, x. 15, xvii. 19)” (p. 238). 

Part III, on the argument and structure, upholds the present arrange- 
ment. Whether or not one agrees with Dodd’s conclusion, his method 
deserves praise. He starts with the working hypothesis that there is a 
present intelligible order, intended at least by the scribe. Then he tests 
whether this order fits in with the leading ideas and the main themes of 
the Gospel. He concludes that the material is arranged admirably for that 
end and therefore that the present order comes from the creative mind to 
which we owe the composition of the Fourth Gospel. Perhaps the greatest 
obstacle comes in the question of the ending of chapter 14, “rise, let us go!” 
In spite of these words, chapters 15-17 are spoken. After pointing out the 
weakness of arguments for transposition, he proposes to interpret the words 
in this fashion. Christ has just spoken of the ruler of this world coming. 
“He has no claim upon me; but to show the world that I love the Father, 
and do exactly as He commands, up, let us march to meet him!’ The words 
then would not indicate any physical movement but a movement of the 
will, the acceptance of the passion and death. 


Weston College Joun J. Coxuins, S.J. 
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PAUL THE AposTLE. By Giuseppe Ricciotti. Translated by Alba Ziz- 
zamia. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1953. Pp. xi + 540. $7.50. 

Ricciotti’s Life of Christ, in both the large and the abridged edition (1947, 
1952), has enjoyed a deserved success in this country. This life of St. Paul, 
in Miss Zizzamia’s smooth translation, should meet with wide approval 
also, for it is much the same kind of work. It is set up in the same way, be- 
ing the same size, using the same type, following the same system of num- 
bered paragraphs. Numerous pictures enable the reader to see Ephesus, 
Caesarea, Rome, and other cities, as well as early Christian frescoes and 
grafhti—in a word, the glories that once were, in contrast with the humble 
beginnings of the faith that outlives all cities. Several excellent maps make 
it possible to follow the Apostle on his missionary journeys; two indexes, 
one general and one scriptural, close this attractive book. 

Ricciotti devotes almost 200 pages to Pauline background before begin- 
ning the “life” proper. This introduction includes a descriptive geography 
of the Mediterranean countries visited by or known to St. Paul; a summary 
of the cultural and intellectual mores of the Greeks and Romans; a few 
pages on the Greek and Roman mystery religions; a chapter on Jerusalem 
as the great center of learning, with some amazing quotations illustrative 
of rabbinical reasoning; then a discussion of Acts, which, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the occasional bits of personal information found in the Epistles, 
is our chief source for details of Paul’s life. Ricciotti then gives a survey of 
critical views on Paul, ranging from the Tiibingen School to the Eschatolo- 
gists, proceeding from the Petrine “thesis” through the Pauline “antithesis” 
to the Catholic ‘synthesis’; a chronological table of Paul’s life, placing his 
conversion in 36 and his death in 67 A.D.; a chapter on Paul’s writing habits, 
his style, and the Koiné; another on his physical appearance; a chapter on 
his health, exposing the inadequacy of all explanations heretofore given of 
Paul’s “thorn for the flesh” and inclined to look upon Paul’s sufferings as 
the result of his mystical raptures. The last chapter of introduction deals 
briefly with the charismatic gifts which were characteristic of the early 
Church. 

The “life” proper then begins, proceeding along the usual lines indicated 
in Acts. Ricciotti writes pleasantly, interestingly, and keeps the story mov- 
ing; his vivid imagination and cultured background contribute much to the 
story. Occasionally a philological detail is explained in the footnotes, but 
mostly it is a matter of able exposition by one who is familiar with the texts 
and with all the attempts made to explain them. A wide audience will wel- 
come this carefully edited book, counting as nothing the slight imperfec- 
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tions which more exacting critics will point out. Ordinary readers will 
rightly be impressed by the imposing amount of material covered. For a 
quick fill-in on background, history, dates, and opinions, it is excellent, and 
will go far towards filling up some of the deficiencies of our English Catholic 
literature on St. Paul, and dispelling a curious non-Catholic misconception 
that we are so busy “pushing Peter’ that we “‘soft-pedal Paul.” 

Despite the excellence of Ricciotti’s Paul, however, the ideal book on 
that many-sided Apostle remains to be written. Ricciotti’s work may be 
criticized on several scores. He set out to write a “critical biography” and 
he has largely succeeded, although his imagination seems here and there to 
have carried him beyond the detail at his disposal. In his remarks on Paul’s 
training as a Pharisee he underestimates the Hellenistic influences which 
entered his life. The man from Tarsus, that university city bursting with 
Greek thought, was probably as much a Greek in his interests as he was a 
Jew. Again, the space taken up by the very summary digests of all fourteen 
Pauline Epistles might have been better employed. In his Preface Ricciotti 
disavows any intention of writing a “systematic exposition of Paul’s 
thought,” and while he cannot well be blamed for not having done what he 
did not set out to do, this reviewer wishes that he had aimed at that goal; 
for one can hardly claim to “know” Paul without coming to grips with the 
thoughts which loomed so large in his consciousness: the redemption as 
wrought by Christ, baptism, justification, faith, original sin, the Eucharist, 
the Mystical Body. These subjects are touched on only slightly, if at all; 
only the Parousia is dealt with in some detail. It is to be hoped that the 
author, now that he has done this preliminary clearing of the terrain, will 
provide us with a more personal picture of Paul the Apostle. 


St. Rose Priory, Dubuque RicHarp T. A. Murpay, O.P. 


AN DIE KOLossER, EPHESER, AN PHILEMON. Erklirt von Martin Dibelius. 
3rd ed., rev. by Heinrich Greeven. Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, XII. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1953. Pp. 113. 

We have had occasion, in these pages, to review Dr. Greeven’s collection 
of a group of Dibelius’ articles on the Acts of the Apostles (TS, XIV [1953], 
309 ff.). The present volume is similarly a reedition of Dibelius’ commentary 
on Colossians, Ephesians, and Philemon which had already gone into a 
second edition in Lietzmann’s series of manuals on Scripture and the Apos- 
tolic Fathers entitled Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. Greeven’s work is 
extremely competent. Not only does he bring the bibliography up to date, 
but he also incorporates modifications and suggestions which Dibelius had 
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indicated in the margins of his own private copy. But whether or not the 
disciple has developed a position independent of the master, remains to be 
seen. 

It is still believed in many quarters that New Testament studies (pri- 
marily with regard to the Gospels and Acts) have not yet recovered from 
the shattering effects of Dibelius’ ‘“form-critical” approach. And those 
scholars who have accepted his conclusions, regardless of his circular method 
of reasoning, have had recourse to Enimythologisierung, in order to pluck 
from the “Gospel myth” the essentially timeless religious message. But 
Dibelius’ own psychology seems somewhat different, for it is an odd fact 
that, despite his skeptical approach to the Gospels and Acts, he had a pe- 
culiar faith in the person and message of St. Paul. With Paul he was more 
conservative; though he did reject the authenticity of Ephesians and the 
Pastoral Epistles (as well as all the Catholic Epistles), the remaining epistles 
were for him the genuine outpourings of a true Christian mystic whose 
essential message of “faith without works” had been persistently mis- 
interpreted through the centuries. In dealing, therefore, with what he felt 
were Paul’s authentic letters, Dibelius put off, to a certain extent, the form- 
critical manner, and the references to “forms” in the Hermetic literature, 
in Orphic or other philosophical fragments, are quoted primarily as illustra- 
tions and parallels and not (as they might be in a discussion of the Gospels) 
for their form-critical effect. Like a certain outworn method of literary 
criticism, the approach still retains a specious charm. 

For Dibelius the Pauline Epistles (i.e., Rom., I and II Cor., Gal., Phil., 
Col., I and II Thess., Phm.) reflected two sorts of elements, the purely 
epistolary (or spontaneous) element and the “prepared insert,” both inter- 
woven in Paul’s peculiar style which, for all its sublimity, had much in 
common with that of the Stoic-Cynic street-preachers of the Hellenistic 
world. The prepared inserts (where a certain stereotyped quality suggests 
that Paul had prepared, from traditional material, certain discussions inde- 
pendently of the particular letter in which they occur) include doxologies 
and prayer-formulae, lists of rules of conduct (in a sententious style), mid- 
rashes or exegetical proofs in the rabbinical manner, certain dogmatic dis- 
sertations (e.g., the “hymn to Charity”), quotations from other writers. 
The purely epistolary elements embrace all the rest, e.g., Paul’s apologias, 
his warnings and exhortations, replies to attacks, the livelier dogmatic 
passages where there is more evidence of the style of the street-preacher 
(puns, antitheses, apostrophes, etc.). Dibelius’ outline of a typical Pauline 
letter is not unusual: (a) the Formal Address or Prescript (the greeting, often 
with names of others); (6) the Proem, consisting usually of a Danksagung, 
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an expression of thanks which may have developed from a similar prayer- 
motif in the ordinary pagan Greek letter, and of an Explanation or Narrative 
of Paul’s relations with a particular community; (c) the Sermon or (if on 
less intimate terms) the Address; (d) the Conclusion, often including greet- 
ings, blessings, certain requests, a message perhaps in Paul’s own hand 
(or one from the scribe), and sometimes (e) an Appendix, in the manner of 
the sermon or address. 

The present volume treats merely three of the Captivity Epistles, follow- 
ing the usual format of Lietzmann’s Handbuch series: Introduction, German 
translation, and extended textual and philological commentary. In fact, 
within its scope the commentary is a little masterpiece, and in the appendix 
are reprinted selections from the Hermetic Corpus, from the inscriptions 
and papyri as illustrations of certain points raised in the course of the book. 
Of these texts the most interesting are Pliny’s letter to Sabinianus (IX, 21) 
on the occasion of the latter’s fugitive slave; a papyrus copy of an announce- 
ment of a reward for the return of two slaves; a Greek inscription erected 
by a man named Hermas near Balbura in Lycia “to Appia his wife, daughter 
of Tryphon, a native of Colossae.” But the Orphic text and the long passage 
from the seventh treatise of the Corpus Hermeticum really offer very slight 
parallels for the christological doctrines of Colossians and Ephesians; 
Dibelius often misses the wood for the trees. 

Dibelius’ treatment of the Epistle to Philemon is excellent and does full 
justice to that little jewel-like letter which even Renan admitted “could 
only have come from the hand of St. Paul.” Here, incidentally, the author 
seems sympathetic with the view advanced by J. Knox in 1935, that Onesi- 
mus was really the slave of Archippus, and that Paul sent the letter first to 
Philemon (perhaps at Laodicea) that he might bring it finally to Archippus 
at Colossae. On this view, Philemon is the “letter from Laodicea” mentioned 
in Col. 4:16. 

The commentary on Col. and Eph. is somewhat too overloaded with 
bibliographical references (among which, unfortunately, Roman Catholic 
scholars are barely represented), but the obvious reason is that the author 
does not wish to omit anything that might possibly be a clue to Paul’s 
meaning. Dibelius’ own conclusions, however, are dissatisfying: Paul’s 
language is the language of emotional experience: “He sees his Christ in 
the place of the kosmos of the Hermetic Corpus, Philo’s logos and intelli- 
gible world, the Adam of the Persian (Mandaean) texts” (p. 16); and he 
goes on to suggest that Paul derived this concept from Hellenistic Judaism. 
His treatment of the peculiar mystery cults at Colossae, however, and his 
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note on the Stoic parallels for the Haustafeln passages (‘“‘Rules for Domestic 
Conduct’’) are most interesting. 

Lastly we come to the most vexed problem of all, the authenticity of 
Ephesians. Quantitatively speaking, a little less than half of Ephesians can 
be derived from Colossians; and the absence of personal references in Ephe- 
sians, the omission of the words “‘in Ephesus” in 1:1 by a number of MSS 
(e.g., the first hand of the Vatican [B] and the Codex Sinaiticus, as well as 
the third century Chester Beatty Papyrus), are points that have long been 
known. Erasmus had become concerned with the style of Ephesians as 
early as 1519; but the climax of heavy-footed criticism came in 1872 when 
Holtzmann postulated a lost Ur-Kolosser, written by St. Paul, on which a 
second-century Gnostic modelled the two extant epistles, Ephesians and, 
later, Colossians. Other critics pointed to the vocabulary (about thirty-six 
words are not used elsewhere in the V7) and to the slight shifts in connota- 
tion which certain Pauline words like musterion and soma acquired in the 
hands of the author of Ephesians. As the late Dean Inge has said: ““When I 
read Ephesians in English I think it may have been written by St. Paul; 
when I read it in Greek I do not recognize his manner.”’ Von Soden pointed 
out the peculiar way in which Ephesians adapts phrases from Colossians 
by a kind of “framing” process (Einrahmung); e.g., Col. 3:8 is broken up 
so that part goes to Eph. 4:25, part to 4:29, part to 4:31. For Paley (Horae 
Paulinae, 1790), however, these echoes and dislocations were precisely 
indications of authenticity; those who write a number of letters at the 
same time, he pointed out, unconsciously tend to repeat themselves. The 
odd fact persists, however, that Ephesians remains quite unique in this 
respect: Paul is not elsewhere so repetitive. For Dibelius, Ephesians is 
neither Pauline nor an epistle, but a dogmatic tract composed by an early 
Christian (in the first century), who added the prescript and the reference to 
the messenger Tychicus (6:21) to pass off the work as the lost Epistle to 
the Laodiceans; it was later relabeled, To the Ephesians, through a mis- 
understanding based on the reference to Tychicus. To all the other argu- 
ments against authenticity Dibelius adds the fact that he cannot conceive 
how Paul himself could have written the lines (and indeed they are unique 
in the Epistles), ‘(that mystery) has been revealed to his holy apostles and 
prophets” (Eph. 3:5; cf. 3:20: “you are built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets”); they must reflect the viewpoint of one who was 
not himself an apostle, to whom the mystery was not directly revealed. 

And so it goes; such speculation is a game that anyone can play. It is, 
however, the view of a large body of modern critics that Ephesians was a 
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kind of primitive encyclical letter intended to be read in a number of com- 
munities; some have suggested that this was the letter to the Laodiceans 
referred to by St. Paul in Col. 4:16, to be read at Colossae along with Colos- 
sians itself, but this seems most unlikely in view of the similarity of the 
contents of the two letters. It is further possible that Ephesians was meant 
merely to be an ébauche, to be read by Tychicus at any new community 


according to his discretion; that Paul deliberately left a lacuna in the first ; 
verse, to be filled in, by the messenger, with the appropriate name of the | 


community. Despite Ricciotti’s objections in his recent book on St. Paul 
(p. 472), this is not as far-fetched as he supposes. Ancient Greek documents 
often indicated such lacunae with some form of the words fis kai tis or 0 
deina, much as we do today with “John Doe,” and I am not sure that some 
such expression was not originally in the Pauline text at Eph. 1:1, and was 
perhaps changed or left blank by later scribes who did not appreciate the 
nuance of the Greek. 

At any rate, a meager summary would scarcely do justice to the wealth 
of material to be found in Dibelius’ commentary (or to the painstaking 
scholarship of Dr. Greeven); it should prove extremely useful to professors 


of Scripture, particularly in seminar work, where students could perhaps | 


check on the validity of the hypotheses and suggestions of the form-critical 
school. 


St. Andrew-on-Hudson, HERBERT A. Musvuri10, S.J. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


COMMUNION WITH GOD IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By A. Raymond 
George. London: Epworth Press, 1953. Pp. xxii + 274. 25s. 

The notion of “communion with God” is vague enough, in the New 
Testament and elsewhere, and Mr. George intends to make it more precise. 
This he has done, though not beyond the point of further precision. Com- 
munion with God, George remarks, has usually been treated under other 
categories; taken by itself, it occupies a central place in Christian belief 
and theology. George locates it under religious experience, which, however, 
is a wider term. Communion is distinguished from faith, love, sanctification, 
grace. The question of “mediated” or “immediate” communion leads at 
once into the question of mysticism. George finds the use of the term “mysti- 
cism”’ too broad to admit a satisfactory discussion, and he prefers to classify 
types of piety according to the degree of mysticism or of faith which ap- 
pears in each type; the reader will notice the antithesis. These types are 
three in number. The first is mystical in a sense which anyone will acknowl- 
edge; it is characterized by “absorption in, or union with, the Transcendent 
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Being, who is often not personally conceived.” The second, “which speaks 
not of absorption, but of an I-thou relationship,” has two subdivisions. As 
it approaches the first type, “its language becomes warm and intimate .. . 
it speaks of mutual indwelling, and the like.” As it approaches the third 
type, “it keeps ...a certain distance from the holiness, purity, and ‘other- 
ness’ of God.” “The third type of piety lays stress on man’s separation 
from God; it speaks of sin and salvation rather than communion.” Of the 
subdivisions of type two, the first is called “mystical,” the second “pro- 
phetic.” These terms are of importance, for the rest of the book consists 
in an analysis and classification of the parts of the NT under these divisions. 

It is a wise man who carefully defines his terms at the beginning of a 
discussion, and a wiser still who adheres to the definitions once laid down. 
But the procedure always involves the danger of begging the question. 
Not all theological discussion can be reduced to a question of terminology— 
although much of it can, and ought to be; but when a theologian says, 
“Now let us discuss faith, by which I mean .. .,”’ the discussion often can 
take no other turn than: “But you cannot so understand faith.” The 
faith-mysticism antithesis is not invented by George, but it is uncritically 
accepted by him from current theological literature in which both terms, 
inadequately understood, leave no room for each other. One does not feel 
that a discussion so initiated is likely to have a happy issue. In the same 
way, the mystic-prophetic antithesis is misleading—not to call it false; it 
rests upon the original Protestant tenet that the only sacrament is the 
word—a tenet which George, consciously or unconsciously, has not re- 
tained in this book. 

The treatment of the NT is divided into five parts: the Synoptic Gospels, 
the primitive Church, St. Paul, the Johannine writings, other writings. 
The treatment of the Synoptic Gospels is by far the longest, and St. Paul 
is also treated fully; the others are struck off rather quickly. The method 
employed is the study of pertinent texts. In the Synoptics, these texts 
contain the recorded prayers of Jesus and His sayings about prayer. The 
text studies are carefully and closely done. What George says about the 
prayers of Jesus, particularly such loci as the prayer in Gethsemane and 
the cry of anguish from the cross, is not altogether clear to this reviewer, 
because it is not altogether clear what George means by the Incarnation, 
which he expressly excludes from the present discussion. In general, his 
faith does not seem to differ much from Nicaea, Ephesus, and Chalce- 
don. This makes it hard to understand how the piety of Jesus is classified 
as “prophetic,” the second subdivision of type two. Certainly these terms 
need further precision. 
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The communion of Jesus with the Father is more exactly defined as con- wi 
sisting chiefly in prayer, and in private personal prayer as opposed to pr 
corporate devotion; it is therefore immediate. George finds that four media F o¢ 
of communion—the doing of daily work, the contemplation of nature, the F __.,, 
love of friends, the service of others—are not emphasized in the Synoptics. f  ¢., 
Many spiritual writers, if this be true, have erected an ideal of the Christian fen 
life on nothing. We grant that spiritual writers are not always the best of 4, 
exegetes; but it is surprising to read that the Gospels do not emphasize f 4 
the truth that one finds God in one’s neighbor. And so George finds himself r 
in the dilemma which so often recurs in the Christian spiritual life: “how) 4,4 
are we to reconcile the claims made on our time by direct or immediate | pie 
communion with God in prayer and those made by the indirect or mediated | og J 
communion of personal contacts and daily living?” Jesus, he thinks, solved pra’ 
the problem by staying up at night to pray, and “the actual words of Jesus} 140) 
to Martha are an unambiguous commendation of the contemplative Mary.”7 ,i4) 
The problem is not a pseudo-problem, and it is still real to many; but if) op 
Mr. George had read more widely in the history of Christian spirituality, they 
he would know that other syntheses have been proposed and practiced. | oi) 

The communion with God which Jesus had and taught is not purely) ¢44, 
individual. George accepts the fact that it is mediated to the Christian in) say 
and through the Church (though not through the ministry). He believes! }i¢4, 
that it is mediated also through the sacraments of baptism and the Eucha- T 
rist, and, finally, through the preaching of the word. The reader may find} 4.4 , 
it difficult to reconcile these features with the denial of the ministry. T 

The question of the Eucharist arises again in the treatment of the piety} oth. 
of St. Paul. George does not think it necessary to take a stand here on the} jo, | 
sense in which Christ is present in the Eucharist, but this sentence is strik-} pi, , 
ing: “Paul does not hold, if indeed anyone ever did, that the Eucharist is} fog) | 
a mere memorial; whether physically, corporally, really, spiritually, ot} to g, 
however it may be, the communicant partakes of Christ.” By this par) «ca; 
taking the communicants are ‘“‘one body”; and George warns Protestants piety 
lest they lose sight of the Pauline truth that the Eucharist is the act of posit: 
the whole local Church. George would probably be surprised to find that) «p,o, 
he expresses views regarded as proper to what is called the left wing of the) «cq,» 
liturgical movement. Th 

From this and other considerations alleged George has no difficulty if g,); « 
admitting that communion with God in St. Paul is a corporate experience—§} ang 
although it is still a corporation without ministers. George classifies tht) ¢., 1 
piety of St. Paul as “mystical,” the first of the two subdivisions of typtl} the jj 
two, and faces the obvious question: how can we suppose that Paul’s uniot)) tj), 
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with God was more intimate than that of Jesus? He answers: first, it is 
probably a matter of expression; secondly, he “had a greater preponderance 
of joy over sorrow than Christ.” The difficulty of classification is nowhere 
more apparent than here. The “piety” of Jesus simply lies outside all classi- 
fications, and ought to be left there—or rather it is the primary analogue 
from which all classifications follow. The very existence of ‘“Christ-mysti- 
cism” in Paul ought to show this; George admits the fact, though he does 
not like the term. 

Studying the Johannine writings, George surprises us by concluding 
that the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel, studied from the point of view of 
piety, is no different from the Jesus of the Synoptics; even the priestly prayer 
of John 17 is proposed as uttered in the same spirit, and reporting an original 
prayer of Jesus Himself. The Johannine communion with God is, if anything, 
more ‘“‘corporate” than the communion of Paul: ‘“‘those who have fellowship 
with God in Christ have thereby fellowship with each other.” The sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Eucharist are even more necessary in John than 
they are in Paul. The piety of the Johannine writings is classified in the 


_ same bracket with that of Paul. In spite of the difference which George 


finds between the Synoptics and John in this respect, he thinks “we may 
say that the Fourth Gospel may not be wholly inaccurate at the purely 
historical level in supplementing the synoptic picture of Christ.” 

The other NT writings are dismissed rather casually; the text of II Pet. 
1:4 certainly ought to receive more attention. 

The concluding chapter attempts to relate the idea of communion to 
other great ideas in Christian doctrine. The assignment is large, perhaps 
too large; the reviewer finds it an ecumenical effort. George’s approach and 
his theological method are frankly Protestant. Nevertheless, he does not 
feel himself obliged to defend the Protestant “tradition.” What he desires 
to show is that Protestant piety has not lost touch with the NT, as some 
“Catholics” claim, although he would not wish to say that “Catholic” 
piety has lost touch either. He wishes to distinguish his position from the 
position which he calls “Catholic” (in quotations marks), “as opposed to 
‘Protestant’ and not in the credal sense.” The book makes it clear that by 
“Catholics” he means a Gregory Dix or an A. G. Hebert. 

The reviewer hesitates to introduce a note which may be querulous. 
But “Roman” Catholicism is a fairly large fact in the history of Christianity 
and Christian theology, even in Great Britain. No doubt it has no message 
for Mr. George; but a serious student of theology is expected to consult 
the literature on the subject even when it has no message for him. In par- 
ticular, George has a blind spot for exegetical literature written by Roman 
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Catholics. This literature is not all great, and it is not all even good; but 
there are some titles in it which deserve bibliographical mention as well as 
Peake’s commentary or the Century Bible, or Briggs on the Psalms, which 
was not good even before it became hopelessly antiquated. Etudes bibliques, 
for instance, or the solid work of George’s fellow countryman, Cuthbert 
Lattey, are more quotable in a technical study than such titles as these. 

In conclusion: George has opened up a topic which has not often been 
formally treated. Perhaps the reason it has not is because it is too inclusive. 
This reviewer thinks that George had trouble focusing his subject, and that 
he suffers in addition from the limitations of view and method mentioned 
above. At the same time, his exploration of the subject has raised a number 
of questions and suggested a number of insights which deserve the attention 
of the exegete and the theologian. Which is to say: the book is stimulating, 
if at times annoying. 

West Baden College Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S DoctRINE ON HOoLy SCRIPTURE ACCORDING TO 
His PUBLISHED WoRKS AND PREVIOUSLY UNEDITED MANuscriPTs. By 
Jaak Seynaeve, W.F. Louvain: Publications universitaires de Louvain; 
Oxford: Blackwell; Tielt: Lannoo; 1953. Pp. xxviii + 408 + 160. 

Jaak Seynaeve attempts a complete analysis and synthesis of Cardinal 
Newman’s tenets on the “biblical problem,” which was paramount in his 
iife and letters. Though he did not compose a general introduction to Scrip- 
ture, Newman wrote two series of articles on inspiration and left valuable 
information in his numerous works. Seynaeve divides his study into two 
sections: what did Newman hold in regard to the inspiration of the Bible, 
and what principles did he follow in. his use of the Holy Book? 

Attention should be called to the appendix of 150 pages, in which the 
author edits for the first time some of Newman’s manuscripts apropos of 
Bible study. Most important is the group of papers on inspiration written 
between 1861 and 1863, which Seynaeve analyzes in detail in his work. Of 
note, too, is the paper on the connection in doctrine and statement between 
the books of the OT and the NT, in which the Cardinal manifests how much 
he was at home, even as Anglican, in correlating the two. The other, here- 
tofore unedited, matter comprises a few speeches, a sermon, and some 
correspondence. By the notes appended, the author allows us to see the 
Cardinal at work in these unfinished manuscripts: how he grappled with a 
difficult problem, how he revised his manuscript to the point of making it 
illegible. This side-light is not apparent in Newman’s thoroughly polished 
and published discourses and essays. 
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Before the author tackles the study of his topic proper, he wisely intro- 
duces the reader into the historical and doctrinal setting of Newman’s 
work with the Bible. He paints a concise picture of the “‘biblical problem” 
in Newman’s time. He shows, too, that for Newman, even as Anglican, the 
Bible was always the source of revealed religion. 

Seynaeve treats the matter of inspiration in four chapters. First, he re- 
views the historical and psychological background for Newman’s writing 
on biblical inspiration. Twice Newman wrote on the subject with set pur- 
pose but under quite different circumstances. When he first took up the 
problem in 1861, critico-historical study of the Bible had reached propor- 
tions which clamored for an answer. Newman felt it his duty to wrestle 
with the difficulty in behalf of his fellows in religion. But he never finished 
the articles for publication. He was living through a difficult, depressing 
period of his Catholic life. His articles show signs of an uneasy and uncer- 
tain mind on the matter. He seems to have been convinced that he was not 
then free to write with an independent mind. Then, too, his Apologia pro 
vita sua and subsequent controversies took up practically all his time. It 
was not until 1884 that he was again able to devote time to this topic, and 
he did so in a few articles which evoked strong criticism. But by this time 
he was Cardinal; he had vindicated his position as Catholic. Liberalism 
was making too many inroads on religion. He wished to reconcile science 
and religion for his fellow Catholics. The method he suggested was positive: 
a great development of specialized research among Catholic scholars; a fair 
and candid discussion between representatives of the special sciences and 
the theologians. 

In three further chapters Seynaeve examines in order and detail the 
doctrine of Newman on inspiration. Of special interest to scholars will be 
the author’s critique of the Cardinal’s theory of obiler dicta, for which he 
was criticized severely, and because of which some manuals still present 
his teaching on inspiration as erroneous. One must avoid exaggeration, the 
author warns. Newman always insisted that the entire Bible is inspired. He 
never asserted that the obiter dicta were not inspired, merely that they were 
not “authentic,” that is, did not pertain to matters of faith and morals. 
Moreover, in no way did he include all historical facts under obiter dicta. 
He spoke of these merely as possible in the Bible, and in any case their 
number is small and they would have to be proved. Lastly, Newman never 
quite made up his mind on this problem, and allowed that here too the 
Church has the last word. The author, however, believes that one is logically 
forced to hold that Newman’s obiter dicta did not, as a matter of fact, come 
under the influence of inspiration; and he feels that Newman’s weak point 
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was his failure to grasp the full significance of instrumental causality. And 
still, as Seynaeve warns, the Cardinal seemed to sense that in the writing 
of even the obiler dicta God had a hand, because he speaks of them as being 
“mainly” the work of men. It is not fair to Newman to make deductions 
from his statements to which he would never subscribe. The author notes 
that even as Anglican Newman hinted at a solution to the “biblical problem” 
which, if logically carried through, would have led to the theory of literary 
forms. 

Seynaeve feels that there was an evolution of doctrine in Newman between 
1861 and 1884. In 1861 Newman thought that the Church had nowhere 
decided by authoritative decree that the books themselves were inspired, 
though he held firmly that they were. In 1884 he whole-heartedly submitted 
_ to the interpretation of the Vatican Council. On the other hand, in 1861 he 

proposed a theory of inspiration which was not incompatible with universal 
inspiration, whereas in 1884 he expounded his obiter dicta theory which was 
no longer in full accord with the plenary inspiration and universal inerrancy 
of the Bible. 

In his second section Seynaeve treats of the Cardinal’s hermeneutics. 
First, he expounds Newman’s “first principles” of Bible science, which are 
chiefly two: the Bible is a religious book, destined to teach us the way of 
revealed religion and not of science; and the Bible is a sacrament and must 
be interpreted by the “sacramental principle,” namely, that ‘material 
phenomena are both types and instruments of real things unseen” (p. 227). 
Secondly, he demonstrates how well Newman realized the marvelous unity 
and harmony that exists between the OT and the NT, of which Christ is 
both the center and the bond. Thirdly, he discusses the senses of Scripture, 
the literal and the mystical. Newman insisted that the literal sense is the 
more important. But he laid much stress on the mystical sense and perhaps 
exaggerated its value. He derived this love for it from his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Alexandrian exegetes. This mystical sense included, besides 
the typical, what we call the fuller sense. Fourthly, Seynaeve enumerates 
and describes the qualities of an ideal exegete as envisioned by the Cardinal. 
Such an exegete must be guided by objective rules, which are the authority 
of the Church and tradition; he must be endowed with subjective qualities, 
which are intellectual ability, moral dispositions, and a deep faith, without 
which it is not possible to probe the genuine meaning of God’s inspired word. 

In his general conclusion Seynaeve considers three practical questions. 
What were the sources of Newman’s biblical thought? A constant reading 
of the Sacred Book itself, first-hand acquaintance with the Fathers of the 
Church, the Caroline divines (Anglican theologians of 1625-1700), con- 
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temporary Anglican scholars, and, after his conversion, some of the Catholic 
scholars, especially Cajetan, Salmeron, and Lapide. What influence has 
Newman’s doctrine exerted? For various reasons, his influence has not been 
very extensive. What value has it for us? His hermeneutical principles have 
a positive value, especially his insistence on the Bible as a religious book, 
and on the marvelous harmony in the Sacred Writings. 


Rome, Italy Dominic J. UNGER, O.F.M.Cap. 


L’AMOUR DU PROCHAIN. Cahiers de La vie spirituelle. Paris: Editions du 
Cerf, 1954. Pp. 404. 

Following our Lord’s teaching that the double law of charity towards 
God and neighbor is the summation of all divine law, many have expressed 
the desire that moral theology concentrate more on charity and less on 
formalistic, negative casuistry. Certainly efforts have been made in this 
direction in many seminaries and in many modern manuals. Much, too, 
has been written on the virtue of charity from an ascetical and practical 
viewpoint. But comparatively little has been done towards studying the 
precise nature of the supernatural love of neighbor and its relation to the 
love of God. L’Amour du prochain is, according to its general editor, an 
attempt to prepare the way for an exhaustive treatment of the subject from 
all aspects by outlining the possibilities, proposing questions, and hinting 
at least at some answers. 

The seventeen essays of this cahier are divided into five parts, each treat- 
ing fraternal charity from a different aspect: the teaching of Scripture, 
theology, philosophy and psychology, some pagan notions, and an outline 
for a complete treatise of the subject. 

In the first part, Dominican Fathers Grail and Ramlot outline the teach- 
ing of Old and New Testament. Their confrére, Pére Plé, who seems to be 
the general editor of the work, presents a collection of all the pertinent 
texts, grouped loosely according to subject. The most interesting question 
proposed in this section is: who are the “least brethren” in our Lord’s words 
describing the Last Judgment (Matt. 25:41,46)? There is no question but 
that Christ commands us to love all our fellow men, even our and His 
enemies. But does He identify Himself, in the special way He describes, with 
all mankind, or just with those who are united with Him in the Mystical 
Body? Ramlot defends the more extended interpretation. 

The second section treats explicitly the theology of the love of neighbor. 
Plé investigates the nature, object and “mystery” of the virtue. The mystery 
is in the identification of Christ with the object of fraternal charity. Pére 
LeGuillou, O.P., in one essay treats fraternal charity as the bond of union 
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in Christian life, and in another he shows how it can be said to be participa- 
tion in the relationships of the Trinity. Fraternal charity and the Mystical 
Body form the subject of the remaining essay of this section, by Fr. Noth- 
omb of the White Fathers. 

The philosophical, psychological, and possible psychopathological aspects 
of the “relation to other” inherent in the notion of love of neighbor come 
under discussion in the third part. The tone here is definitely existentialist. 

A section on pagan aspirations to fraternal charity contains two hetero- 
geneous essays: one discusses the views of various religious groups in India; 
the other, by a professed ex-Christian communist, attempts to sell Marxist 
communism as the highest form of fraternal charity. This latter essay seems 
to come under the prohibition of Canon 1399, although the volume has an 
imprimatur. 

As a fifth part, a conclusion by Plé suggests what remains to be done in 
the divisions treated in this work. A bibliography for the various sections is 
predominantly Dominican in the theological part and almost exclusively 
existentialist in the philosophical. Even Jean-Paul Sartre and Simone de 
Beauvoir are mentioned, although the emphasis is on the works of Gabriel 
Marcel. 

Any critique of the third section is better left to experts in the fields of 
existentialist philosophy and psychology. Of interest to theologians are the 
first, second, and fifth parts. Most of this matter seems more useful for 
spiritual reading than for serious theological study. The only real contribu- 
tion, at least as offering a new theme for investigation, is LeGuillou’s essay 
on fraternal charity as a participation in the relations of the Trinity. Of 
most practical interest theologically is Plé’s concluding outline for a com- 
plete treatise on the love of neighbor. 

The authors are to be commended at least for avoiding the pitfall into 
which some spiritual writers and many non-Catholic authors stumble, of 
so stressing the importance of love as to belittle the necessity of proving 
one’s love by obeying the commandments. 


Alma College JoserH J. FARRAHER, S.J. 


KATHOLISCHE Docmatix, IV, 1: Dre LEHRE VON DEN SAKRAMENTEN. 
By Michael Schmaus. Munich: Max Hueber, 1952. Pp. xii + 714. 

The new edition of the magnificent summa theologica by Michael Schmaus 
is nearing completion. Part II of Volume IV, Von den letzten Dingen, has 
appeared and will be reviewed in the next issue of THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 
The eagerly awaited dogmatic treatise on the Church, to be published as 
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the first part of Volume III, has been announced; a special volume on Mari- 
ology, now in preparation, will round out the set. Perhaps no comprehensive 
theological series since the time of Scheeben so sharply emphasizes the value 
of a knowledge of German for modern theologians as the Katholische Dog- 
matik of Michael Schmaus. 

Like other volumes in the series, the treatise on the sacraments is by 
no means a textbook; nor does it aim to supplant textbooks. It supposes in 
the reader a knowledge of theology on the level of class manuals, and under- 
takes to build upon such knowledge. The unity of theology is vigorously 
stressed in every section, the significance of doctrines already presented is 
recalled, and references are given to points that are to be expounded later. 
The necessity of reflection imposed on the alert student is one of the many 
features that contribute to the merit of the work. 

The striking differences among the seven sacraments, the variety of 
problems aroused by their theological exposition, and the historical situa- 
tions of their doctrinal development preclude any rigid pattern of treat- 
ment. Yet the structure of each chapter reveals a common substratum of 
method; the existence of the sacraments, their institution by Christ, their 
outward signs, their ministers and recipients, and their function in the 
economy of salvation are demonstrated in successive chapters. The sources 
of revelation are thoroughly explored, scriptural exegesis is generally sound, 
the Fathers are represented in generous samplings. St. Thomas is the pre- 
ferred guide in the maze of sacramental controversies, and modern theolo- 
gians, especially those who write in German, are called on to shed light on 
the historical and doctrinal problems that attend the study of every sacra- 
ment. 

The sacraments confer salvation because they establish the dominion of 
God in man. Each sacrament in its own particular fashion effects conformity 
with Christ and has its power from the death and resurrection of Christ. In 
some way, therefore, they must make the death and resurrection of Christ 
present to men across space and time. This is regarded as the central problem 
of general sacramental theory; its solution is not wholly clear. Schmaus 
thinks that the answer is to be searched for along the lines indicated by 
Casel’s Mysterientheorie, though he is keenly aware of the difficulties in- 
herent in that proposal and takes pains to rid it of the misrepresentations 
that have disfigured it in the descriptions it has received from unsympathetic 
critics. 

Baptism, not confirmation, as some have erroneously held, is the basis 
of the common priesthood of the faithful; yet participation in the priesthood 
of Christ receives in confirmation its fulfillment and its obligatory character. 
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The lay priesthood offers the real Sacrifice of the New Law, the Sacrifice of 
Christ; the “spiritual sacrifices” mentioned in I Peter are contrasted with 
merely carnal, natural, human sacrifices, and by no means exclude the true 
Sacrifice of the Church offered in the Mass. Schmaus rightly insists that the 
problem of the necessity of baptism for children must be harmonized with 
the doctrine of God’s universal salvific will. He inclines toward the opinion, 
which turns up in almost every century, that infants dying without baptism 
are somehow saved. Apparently this section was written prior to the Holy 
Father’s address on the “Apostolate of the Midwife” in 1952, in which we 
are taught that apart from baptism, under the present economy, there is 
no other way for children who lack the use of reason to be endowed with 
supernatural life. 

In opposition to some modern scholars, Schmaus holds that the Apostles 
clearly understood the sacrificial import of the Last Supper. Christ’s dis- 
closures are reported very briefly in the Gospels; unquestionably His oral 
explanations to the disciples were much fuller and more specific. Further- 
more, the Apostles were well prepared by their knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment to grasp the significance of Christ’s Eucharistic words and actions. 
Throughout the long treatise on the Eucharist, the author brings out the 
nature of the Mass as a banquet sacrifice and a sacrificial banquet. His 
survey of transubstantiation theories is quite disappointing; he comes to 
the conclusion that perhaps the theologian must rest content with the re- 
vealed fact and renounce further attempts at penetration. More astounding 
is his view that the glorified body of Christ is present in the Eucharist with- 
out its proper extension. 

A high light of the book is the historical account of the sacrament of 
penance; in expositions of this kind Schmaus is at his best. He also elucidates 
the analogous character of the judicial sentence pronounced in the sacred 
tribunal and points out the futility of seeking counterparts, in every detail, 
between ordinary court actions and the judicial procedure in penance. Cath- 
olic teaching on indulgences is so convincingly explained in the light of the 
Mystical Body of Christ that its entire reasonableness must be apparent 
to all but the most obstinately biased. 

Clarity and beauty mark the chapter on the sacrament of matrimony, 
especially in the description of the relations of the married couple with 
Christ and the whole Mystical Body. A slight jarring note is the unfounded 
assertion that marriage between a baptized person and an unbaptized per- 
son cannot be a sacrament for the baptized spouse; good reasons, indeed, 
can be alleged for the affirmative opinion. 
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Until a good translation of the Munich professor’s theological achieve- 
ment appears, the utility of his books in this country will be restricted mostly 
to teachers of the sacred sciences who have a command of German. That is 
not enough; Schmaus has an abundance of theological riches, acquired over 
many years and masterfully organized, which he desires to share with his 
fellow men in every land. 


Saint Mary’s College Cyrit VoLLeERT, S.J. 


EUCHARISTIA: GESTALT UND VoLLzuG. By Joseph Pascher. 2nd ed.; 
Freiburg: Erich Wewel; Miinster: Aschendorff; 1953. Pp. 392. DM 14.60. 

The first edition of this work was published in 1947. The present edition 
is a revision in the light of Mediator Dei. Dr. Pascher found it unnecessary 
to make any essential changes, but the papal document aided him in making 
some points clearer and in avoiding tendencies towards errors mentioned 
by Pius XII. Care was needed especially with respect to the Eucharist as a 
meal, and the role of the faithful in the offering of the Sacrifice. The former 
idea has been clarified; the latter has been made the subject of a special 
chapter. 

Pascher divides his work into two main parts. In the first he explains the 
liturgy of the Roman Mass, making the following threefold division: the 
entrance, the liturgy of the word, and the holy meal. In the second part he 
glances over the liturgy of the Mass in a general way and treats of the co- 
sacrificing faithful, the way in which the Roman Mass liturgy considers the 
individual, the celebrating community in the language of the liturgy, the 
Eucharist as cult of the three Divine Persons, two fundamental forms of 
worship, and the language of the liturgical celebration. 

Pascher reminds us that the axiom, Salus animarum suprema lex, should 
not make us forget that ultimately all things, including the salvation of 
souls, must be ordained to the glory of God. This principle, and not the 
needs of the faithful nor even their edification, should be our primary guide 
in understanding and evaluating the liturgy. 

Catholics need not search for liturgical formulas to answer their needs; 
they have a liturgy which does this very well. They have the objective 
elements; these must be realized, activated by the living subject. But the 
inner activity of the worshipper must correspond to the external liturgical 
word and act. Here good will is not enough. The shepherd of souls must 
point out the right way and harmonize the inner and outer elements of 
worship, the objective liturgy and the activity of the faithful. This requires 
a study of language, of history, of dogma, etc. At times we cannot solve 
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this or that difficulty, but there is much we can learn, and Pascher wishes 
to give some of this knowledge to pastors, that they may pass it on to their 
subjects. 

The community Mass is a problem today. Pascher believes that we are 
at fault in considering only the practical side, the actual needs of the faith- 
ful, instead of trying to shape their inner worship to fit the objective form 
which Christ and the Church have given us. He goes on to emphasize the 
meal aspect of Mass. Going back to its institution we see that the paschal 
meal was a sacrificial meal, completing the afternoon sacrifice in the temple. 
Of course the sacrificial character of the Last Supper is also manifest. Christ 
emphasized this, speaking of His “blood which is poured out for you.” He 
showed Himself to be the Paschal Lamb of the New Testament. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews likewise shows the character of Christ’s death and its rela- 
tion to the cult of the Old Testament. Nevertheless the idea of a repast 
remains. With St. Paul it is the coena Domini. Down through the patristic 
age to St. Thomas and his sacrum convivium this aspect can be seen. Pope 
Pius XII does not exclude the meal aspect of the Mass, but only the idea 
of those who would make the validity of the Mass depend on the communion 
of the faithful. 

As to the role of the faithful in the Mass, there are many indications in 
the text that it is their sacrifice. Outstanding is the fact that so many of 
the prayers are in the plural. Recalling the meal aspect of the Mass we can 
say that the people and the priest are united at a common table. The unity 
symbolized by the Sacrament is actually visible. Pius XII has made it 
clear that there is a real co-offering, but the faithful offer the Mass in another 
way; they are not to be put on a level with the ordained priest. 

In the Roman Mass liturgy the worshipper is neither isolated nor is he 
lost in the community. He is considered rather as an individual who is a 
member of the community. He is considered in his relation to God, as ac- 
tive, as living a supernatural life, as incorporated in Christ, as a whole man, 
having body and soul, for both of these play their part in the liturgy. 


St. Meinrad’s Archabbey PaTRICK SHAUGHNESSY, O.S.B. 


L’ORDINAIRE DE LA MESSE. Texte critique, traduction, et études par 
Bernard Botte, O.S.B., et Christine Mohrmann. Etudes liturgiques publiées 
sous la direction du Centre de pastorale liturgique et de l’Abbaye du Mont 
César, II. Paris: Editions du Cerf; Louvain: Abbaye du Mont César, 1953. 
Pp. 149 + 3 nf. 

Present-day advocates of what they term the active participation of the 
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faithful in liturgical worship (here following the lead of expressions employed 
in several recent papal documents and directives, e.g., Pius X, Tra le 
sollecitudini, 1903; Pius XI, Divini cultus sanctilaiem, 1929; Pius XII, 
Mediator Dei, 1947) sometimes connect ideas about the current liturgical 
movement in a manner which cannot be justified by serious investigation. 
It is undoubtedly true that among the chief efforts of the leaders of that 
movement in our own day have been the furtherance of the use of the Mis- 
sal by the laity at Mass, and the implementation of this attempt to popular- 
ize it by the publication of many versions and editions of the Roman Missal 
(and of special variants of the Roman liturgy found in such books as, e.g., 
the Dominican and Carmelite Missals and the Mass book of the Church of 
Lyon in France), in translations with annotations and commentaries of 
varying length and value. The list of those now current in English alone 
would be a long one, including versions put forth under such honored names 
as Cabrol, Fortescue, Lasance, Lefebvre, Finberg, Stedman, and many 
another. Among names, however, which are customarily associated with 
ideas basic to the liturgical movement, that of Prosper Guéranger, O.S.B. 
(d. 1875), first Abbot of Solesmes, is rather generally brought up as one 
of those who have striven mightily to realize the ideal that Christians be 
made intelligently familiar with their liturgy. It would certainly surprise 
some who urge this claim were they to turn to that great storehouse of 
polemical invective, Les institutions liturgiques (2nd ed.; Paris and Brussels, 
1878-85), the collection of the Abbot’s writings embodying his attempt to 
set forth and to illustrate the principles of liturgiology as he understood 
them. The sentiments expressed in that work by Guéranger on the question 
of translating for popular use the venerable prayers of the Mass would 
undoubtedly seem astonishing to some of those who nowadays tell us that 
he is the father of the liturgical revival. And very likely it would be astound- 
ing to many of these good and earnest people were they to be reminded that 
Pope Alexander VII referred in 1661 to such translations as vesania. It 
would surely be further disconcerting to them to learn that it was not, in 
fact, until 1897 that Rome modified and relaxed the prescriptions of the 
legislation governing the Index librorum prohibitorum, which prior to that 
date had imposed a ban on all translations of the Canon, and seem, for that 
matter, to have somewhat discouraged even its publication in books in- 
tended for lay use. Anyone familiar with old editions of the liturgical books 
for the use of lay Christians must, when looking through or using them, have 
been forcibly struck by the absence of the Canon Missae. I take down from 
my own bookshelves, for instance, a quaint-looking little volume, Officium 
hebdomadae sanctae (Vienna, 1737), and find therein the complete office 
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of Holy Week and Easter Week. There is no Canon at all in this book, 
despite the fact that it is entirely in Latin. Hard by is another copy of the 
Holy Week office, Uffizio della Settimana Santa secondo il rito del Messale ¢ 
Breviario Romano colle rubriche e spiegazioni in Italiano (Rome, 1837). 
Herein are found the complete texts of Mass and office with commentary, 
but no Canon. 

It is to be noted that it was in France, under the influence of what has 
sometimes been rather deprecatingly referred to as “liturgical Gallicanism,” 
that this prohibition about publishing the Canon in the vernacular was 
ignored, as when during the eighteenth century and later there appeared 
countless editions of the Missal, in either the full Roman form of that won- 
derful book or in those versions embodied in one or another of the French 
diocesan uses, editions containing the whole Canon and very frequently a 
French translation, e.g., Livre d’Eglise latin-frangois suivant le bréviaire et 
le missel de Paris ...imprimé par ordre de Monseigneur l’ Archevéque (Paris, 
1744); Nouvelles étrennes spirituelles, contenant les vépres de toute année el 
les messes des principales fétes, en latin et en francais, a Vusage de Paris et de 
Rome .. . (Paris, 1813); Petit paroissien ... selon le missel et le bréviaire de 
Poitiers. Edition revue et augmentée . . . (Poitiers, 1843). Each of these con- 
tains complete translations of the Canon. It was only where the liturgically 
“Romanizing” influence of such prelates as Cardinal F. N. Morlot was at 
work in the mid-nineteenth century that we find the rules of the Index to 
have been respected. In a little Psalter published under that bishop’s license 
to print, a little volume prepared according to its title-page “a l’usage des 
écoles chrétiennes,” only parts of the Ordinarium Missae are given at the 
end (and given in Latin), while in the place of the Canon (saving the Pater 
and other sung parts) there are a number of prayers in French which might, 
loosely speaking, be termed very broad paraphrases of the liturgical texts 
(cf. Psautier de David suivi des . . . priéres durant la messe [Tours, 1859]). 

In view of this historical background peculiar interest attaches to volumes 
like the present one. It contains a translation of the Ordinarium Missae 
which is the fruit of the joint labors of D. Botte and M. le chanoine F. 
Boulard (editor of the Missel rural biblique, published by Tardy), M. 
l’Abbé A. Honoré, M. |’Abbé J. Vermeersch, and P. J. Feder, S.J. (editors 
of the Missel de P. Feder, published by Mame), D. B. Darragon, O.S.B. 
(editor of the Missel de Hautecombe, published by Labergerie), D. J. Hild, 
O.S.B. (editor of the Missel de Clervaux, published by Brepols), D. Th. 
Ghesquiére, O.S.B. (editor of the Missel de D. Lefebvre), M. l’Abbé L. 
Kammerer (whose comments upon various versions of vernacular missals 
are familiar to readers of La Maison-Dieu), Mile. Christine Mohrmann, 
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and the following members of the Order of Preachers: P. P.-Th. Camelot, 
P. H.-I. Dalmais, and P. P.-M. Gy. The work is under the joint sponsorship 
of the Abbey of Mont César at Louvain and the Centre du pastorale litur- 
gique directed by M. le chan. A.-G. Martimort and P. A.-M. Roguet, 
0.P., that Centre of which P. Paul Doncoeur has remarked: “‘on peut affirmer 
qu’il n’existe nulle part au monde un foyer plus actif de travail et d’apostolat 
liturgiques” (P. Doncoeur, S.J., “Etapes décisives de |’effort liturgique 
contemporain,” Etudes, CCLIX [Nov., 1948], 207, n. 1.). Title to the trans- 
lation vests in the Centre du pastorale liturgique, and that corporation has 


_ very generously placed the use of it at the disposal of various editors of 


vernacular versions of the Missal, requiring only the customary acknowledge- 
ments as to its origin, and that if used at all it be reproduced without any 
modification. The actual text of the Latin Ordinarium and the French ver- 


sion, together with a fine apparatus criticus based upon variant readings 


found in the chief manuscripts (e.g., Vatic. Ottob. 356, Vatic. Regin. lat. 
316, Vatic. Regin. lat. 337, Vatic. Ottob. lat. 313, Cambrai 164 (159), Dublin, 
R. I. Acad. D 11.3, Paris, Bibl. nat. lat. 13246, and Vatic. Regin. lat. 257), 
the editio princeps (Milan, 1474) of the Missale Romanum, and the recog- 
nized editions of the great Sacramentaries, occupy pp. 58-93 of the volume 
now under review, while its remainder is given over to an interesting series 
of studies exposing the general historical background of the prayers of the 
Ordinarium and the principles governing this attempt to translate them 
(pp. 15-54), as well as to a series of valuable excursus upon disputed points 
(pp. 97-149). In addition to the apparatus already referred to as being ap- 
pended to the text and translation, there are very full bibliographical refer- 
ences and comments throughout the work. The preface is by P. Gy, O.P. 
There is an index, of one page (p. 151, n.f.), to the Latin words which are 
explained in the excursus; and this index is described by P. Gy as being the 
first step towards the compilation of a Lexicon of Liturgical Latin which 
it is hoped some day to publish in this same collection of Etudes liturgiques, 
a collection of which D. Botte’s work forms the second number. 

Following Botte’s historical study of the prayers of the Ordinarium 
(pp. 15-27), Mlle. Mohrmann takes up very suggestively the consideration 
of problems flowing from the nature of language as being (a) a vehicle of 


- | social communication, and (5) a means of artistic or religious expression; 


and she discusses the manner in which the Roman liturgy presents an answer 


- | to these problems. This is, in the best sense, an essay in what Arthur Darby 
-| Nock, of Harvard, has termed “the philology of religion.” If it might be 


remarked of some of Mile. Mohrmann’s conclusions, and even of certain 
of her predications, that they demand careful consideration on the part of the 
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reader and perhaps fuller defence on her own part, the study is very obviously 
the work of one thoroughly qualified to discuss the matter. 

On pp. 49-54 Botte exposes the precise principles underlying the present 
translation, and this is naturally the part of the work to which most stu- 
dents will turn with the greatest degree of interest and expectation. What 
he describes as having been attempted is the achievement of as exact as 
possible a translation, one which would embody as closely as may be the 
actual meaning of the text while at the same time conforming to the best 
and most characteristic French usage. A striving after mere “popularity 
of style” is disavowed; because, as Botte justly remarks, the Latin Canon 
is written in “une langue noble, solennelle, un peu hiératique.” On the other 
hand, the translators own to an attempt to preserve, whenever possible, 
the distinctive rhythm of the original, as well as its peculiar turns and twists 
of language. 

Of the translation itself, which follows on pp. 58-93 (being printed oppo 
site the Latin text), it is difficult to say much without going into numerous 
and detailed comparisons; and it would be, moreover, impertinent to speak 
too apodictically about it without having had some experience of its use 
when read aloud in the circumstances envisaged by the translators when 
they made it. The impression will remain, however, especially among those 
who do not fear to be called ‘“‘old fogies in rebus liturgicis” that, despite the 
excellence and the beauty of this or of other translations, all such efforts 
to render the Canon are chiefly valuable as adjuncts and aids to its study. 
I, at least, am convinced that no translation can ever be an entirely satis- 
factory substitute for the reverberating Latin words which have echoed 
down the ages since at least the fourth century, even though there exists 
evidence difficult to controvert that these words are themselves an attempt 
to render the original Greek of the liturgy first employed in Rome. 

The final part of the volume is taken up by various excursus on special 
points, six by Botte and three by Mile. Mohrmann. These will be found to 
offer an invaluable aid to the fuller understanding of the points discussed. 

This book will be of considerable usefulness not alone to liturgiologists 
but as well to all who are called upon by profession or by predilection to 
study and to explain the great Eucharistic Service. If at times one dissents 
from the solution of a difficulty which has commended itself to the learned 
editors; if some readers will feel, with this reviewer, that the Latin of the 
Carolingian epoch deserves less harsh words than are spoken of it by Botte 
at p. 53; if, as he himself admits (p. 51), the ideal set before the translators 
is, in its complete attainment, beyond the capacity of any translator; this 
study and rendition of the ancient and venerable Ordinarium Missae of the 
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Western Church will nevertheless be found of very considerable value to all 
students of what Edmund Bishop generously referred to as “the forms and 
formulae of public worship in nothing less than the whole range of the com- 
munities that ‘profess and call themselves Christians’ ” (Liturgica historica 
(Oxford, 1918], Preface, p. ix), but to an even greater degree to those for 
whom it is chiefly intended, i.e., the ordinary Christian and the priest 
charged with his care in the fulfillment of the pastoral ministry. Certainly 
anyone who can read French ought to find this book a very useful aid to 
increasing and enriching his knowledge and love of the Mass prayers of the 
Roman Rite. 


New York City ALASTAIR GUINAN 


Kart Bartu’s Cuurcu Docmartics. An Introductory Report. By Otto 
Weber. Translated by Arthur C. Cochrane. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1953. Pp. 253. $6.00. 

Whatever one may choose to think of the answers he gives, the questions 
which Karl Barth has succeeded in posing are of a peculiarly stark relevancy 
to the man of our day. That, I should think, has been amply demonstrated 
in the alert and serious attention accorded him by contemporary minds of 
the most marked diversity ever since, with Der Rémerbrief, he “threw a 
bomb into the playground of the theologians.” Of course, just because his 
questions are esteemed to be relevant, it does not immediately follow that 
they are therefore theologically valid; often, indeed, they are not. But that, 
for the moment, is unimportant. The important thing would seem to be 
that in his pages the distinctive intellectual malaise of our generation has 
become fulsomely articulate—almost frighteningly so. And it would be 
unwise for any professional theologian, whatever his confession, to rest 
wholly in ignorance of that articulation. 

A most helpful introduction to it has now, fortunately, been made avail- 
able in English. Prof. Weber, with his original Karl Barths Kirchliche Dog- 
malik, was not the first to attempt a summary presentation of Barthian 
doctrine as a clarificatory prolegomenon to the reading of the rather massive 
and forbidding tomes of the Dogmatik. Barth himself tried it, and Prof. 
Leuba of Neuchatel. But each failed where Weber succeeded. Barth failed 
because he was naturally incapable of assessing his brief assertions as they 
would strike a mind other than his own, so that what was initially enigmatic 
ended by becoming more enigmatic still. Leuba failed by striving to say 
every particular thing that Barth had said, but to say it more briefly. Only 
a more compact darkness resulted and he was forced to give up the enter- 
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prise. Weber, however, valiantly sifted out the master concepts; quoted in 
the author’s own words the best, although frequently fragmentary, state- | 
ments of them; and then surrounded the statements with particularly per- | 
ceptive commentary, which both situated them reasonably within the fabric 
of the entire system and responded by anticipation to most of the queries 
that must arise in the mind of one coming to Barth for the first time. 

Weber’s was an extremely competent achievement (Barth himself 
promptly took it, joyfully, to his bosom) and it is good to have it now in 
Mr. Cochrane’s competent English version. Theologians will find it a lv- 
minous map to the doctrines treated thus far in the Dogmatik: revelation, 
God One and Three, Incarnation, creation, man, angels, community. Cath- 
olic theologians will be especially grateful for its directional aids to the read- 
ing of what Barth has to say of the nature of revelation (pp. 23-32) and of 
the nature of man (pp. 140-64). 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto ELMER O’BRIEN, S.J. 


LA CONFESSION. By Max Thurian. Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1953. 
Pp. 181. 

This interesting volume has as its purpose to present the problem of 
confession to French Protestants. The author deeply regrets that the the 
ology and use of confession have practically disappeared in most Protestant 
circles. He maintains that this getting away from confession is contrary to 
Sacred Scripture and alien to the practice of the early Christian community. 
These ideas are not exactly new for Catholics, but are a definite revelation 
coming from a Protestant. 

By way of an introduction Thurian gives the reader five pages from the] 
writings of Calvin dealing with confession. Then follows a chapter on the| 
Protestant criticism of the sacrament of penance. Here the writer points) 
out for the general reader the well-known difficulty of Calvin and Luther! 
(not to mention some Catholic theologians) in determining the precise matter! 
of the sacrament. 

In the next few chapters the conferring on the Church of the power a 
the keys is discussed. One must not think that the book is a defense of the 
sacrament of penance as Catholics understand it. The power of forgiving 
sins is given directly to the Church alone and the Church delegates this 
power to its ministers. 

Stimulating and provocative is the twenty-eight-page chapter on “Con; 
fession and Psychoanalysis.” No priest will deny the legitimate use ol 
psychiatric help for certain souls, but the author perhaps exaggerates eo 
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role of psychoanalysis in helping the people of an ordinary parish. First of 
all, few can afford consulting a psychiatrist of repute; secondly, it might 
well be difficult to find such a one who would be able to consider the mental 
difficulties of the patient in relation to the entire Christian and spiritual 
life of the sick person. 

There follow chapters on the confessor and the practice of confession. The 
book concludes with a good devotional examination of conscience prepara- 
tory to confession and a brief exhortation to confession, consisting of excerpts 
from the Large Catechism of Luther. 

The reviewer recommends this small work to all professors of sacra- 
mental theology. It will contribute a great deal to a better understanding of 
the mind of our separated brethren. And one will not, as Marc Boegner 
points out in his preface, be so inclined to characterize Protestants as simply 
Christians who do not go to confession. The book is well worth study. 


St. Mary’s College Matacut J. DonneELLY, S.J. 


JALONS POUR UNE THEOLOGIE Du LAicaT. By Yves M. J. Congar, O.P. 
Unam sanctam, XXIII. Paris: Editions du Cerf. Pp. 683. 1,500 frs. 

In this extremely important book Pére Congar has set for himself the 
task of constructing the major outlines of a theology for the laity. In recent 
decades this has been a topic for much discussion, drawing into its field, as 
it does, so many basic and perplexing problems. It has been more than a 
speculative question. The urgent appeals of the recent Popes for a lay apos- 
tolate and the persistent queries of an apostolically active and spiritually 
developed élite among the laity have exerted a double pressure on theologians 
for some sort of articulated and coherent synthesis in this area. Realistic 
attempts to construct a curriculum for theology or religion courses for lay- 
men have sought starting points in one or other aspect of the layman’s life. 
Pére Congar’s book is a most welcome and valuable contribution to this 
portion of the theological enterprise. 

“There is only one valid theology of the laity: a complete ecclesiology,” 
Pére Congar notes. He promises a work of this nature in the future. The 
point here is that his approach in Jalons is from a reflection on the whole 
ecclesiological donnée. After a preliminary study, on the history of the 
ideas expressed in the word “layman,” as distinct from cleric and monk, the 
work is divided into two parts. The first section, consisting of two studies, 
sets the base on which the structure, contained in the second section, is 
built. The first study is an analysis of the total reality of the Church as 
both institution of salvation (Heilsanstali) and community of salvation 
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(Heilsgemeinschaft). As institution, Christ has endowed the Church with | 


the powers of teaching, sanctifying, and ruling; He has vested these powers 
in the hierarchy. Looked at in this way, the Church as institution is the 
creator of the Church as community. Since the time of the Reformation, 


expositions of ecclesiology have concentrated almost exclusively on this | 
aspect, for obvious polemic reasons. Yet the Church is just as authentically | 


a community of salvation, and this was clearly realized by the Fathers. 
As both institution and community the Church shares in the royal, sacer- 
dotal, and prophetic functions in continuing on earth Christ’s unique re- 
demptive accomplishment. These functions appear as powers in the hierarchy 
and as principles of life in the faithful. It is in the area of the Church as 
community that light may be found for a better understanding of the 
layman’s place in the Church. 

The second study considers the respective relationships of the Church 
and the world to the Kingdom of God, the final definitive reign of Christ. 
Christ is King over all creation, natural and supernatural. But he has willed 
to communicate to His Church, in the form of the royal, sacerdotal, and 
prophetic powers, direct competence only over the supernatural realities 
at work in the world, over “second creation.”’ As a spatial representation 
of this, Pére Congar borrows Oscar Cullman’s (Christ and Time) figure of 
two concentric circles. The inner circle, with Christ as its center, is the 
domain of the Church and its hierarchic powers. The outer circle, equally 
centered in Christ, is that of the world. Competence over this second sphere, 
that of “first creation,” has been given to man. The microcosm of all crea- 
tion, man is the molder of civilization, the creator of culture. Through man 
the “Christofinality” of the natural order is expressed. In the eschatological 


rule of Christ at the Parousia His domination over both orders will be fully | 
expressed. Now, in the time between Pasch and Parousia, the Church | 


gathers all men into the unity of Christ’s community of salvation. Man 
extends Christ’s reign over natural creation. He “Christofinalizes” the 
human temporal order: first, by freely giving himself to the supernatural 
energies of Christ’s life, which come to him in the community of salvation, 
thus freeing himself from the bondage of sin and Satan; secondly, by the 
Christian animation of the effort of the human temporal order toward unity 
and integrity, thus helping to liberate man from enslavement to the ele- 
ments of the world; thirdly, by summing up in himself the whole order of 
first creation and offering this microcosm, and through it the macrocosm, 
in a spiritual sacrifice. 

With these two analyses as a base, Congar proceeds to a consideration of 
the meaning of the sacerdotal, royal, and prophetic functions of the layman 
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in the Church. These considerations take the form of three long and de- 
tailed studies. Each study is similarly structured: first, an historical-theo- 
logical examination of the donnée of tradition; secondly, a construction, an 
attempt to synthesize the data, seeking to grasp the meaning, connections, 
and harmony of the different elements. Two complementary studies follow. 
The first considers the part of the laity in the construction of the Church 
“from below,” each contributing according to his gifts and charisms. The 
second study concentrates on the apostolic function of the layman, with 
particular emphasis on Catholic Action. These two studies are not separate 
items in the general outline of a theology of the laity. They are more in 
the nature of detailed considerations of the sacerdotal-royal-prophetic 
function of the layman under the modalities of constructing the Church and 
acting apostolically. The same is true of the final study in the book, on a 
“spirituality” for the laity. Based on the preceding doctrinal exposition, 
this rises at times to a very moving lyricism. A reading list is appended to 
this chapter. 

It is difficult to convey an adequate sense of the many-sided richness of 
this work. Some of the studies are small books in themselves, such as that 
on the sacerdotal function of the laity, which covers 154 pages. Henri 
Holstein, S.J., has said of this: ‘Future theological reflection on the priest- 
hood in the Church cannot ignore this study” (Nouvelle revue théologique, 
LXXVI, 2 [Feb., 1954], 177). In addition to the main topics treated, there 
are expositions of such allied questions as a theology of history, the develop- 
ment of dogma, the papal teaching on Catholic Action, the history of ec- 
clesiology, the participation of laymen in the councils of the Church, the 
history of the reading of Scripture by the laity. The analytic index, which 
is very well done, takes up fifteen pages. There is extensive and critical 
documentation; in the table of authors cited there are over 1100 entries, 
and this does not include references to Scripture, the councils of the Church, 
or the editors of texts, of collections, of dictionaries. Yet the scholarship 
does not lie heavily on these pages. The syntheses seem to grow out of, 
rather than to be imposed on, revelation, the result of constant vital con- 
tact with the sources. The theological constructions have the accuracy, 
illumination, and insight characteristic of informed use of the Sacred Books 
and the writings of the Fathers. 

The author does not overestimate the results. These are jalons, with no 
pretense of being exhaustive or of establishing definitive formulations, even 
in 683 pages. But there is no other work of this magnitude in the field. It 
sums up the best of what has been done thus far, and it opens up new lines 
of inquiry. Larger questions are at stake than a scheme to represent the 
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place of the layman in the Church. There is the whole problem of the rela- 
tion of the temporal and the eternal, nature and supernature, the problem 
of a Christian culture, a Christian humanism. There is, in short, the whole 
challenge of the Renaissance, which poses a more searching problem for 
Christian thought than the Reformation, the latter being, in many respects, 
a kind of compensation for the unhealed aggravations of the human spirit 
rubbed raw by the contradictory insistencies of a distorted humanism and 
a congealed Christianity. It is in the layman, above all, that the existential 
anguish of this dualism is aroused, and the Christian layman cannot take 
refuge in such festering forms of repression as uneasy naturalism or astrin- 
gent gnosticism. He has the assurance of Pius XII that “the Church may 
be called the assembly of those who, under the supernatural influence of 
grace, in the perfection of their personal dignity as sons of God and in the 
harmonious development of all human inclinations and energies, build the 
powerful structure of the human community,” and that “under this aspect 
... the faithful, and even more precisely the laity, are in the front line of 
the Church’s life; through them the Church is the vital principle of human 
society” (AAS, XXXVIII [1946], 149). Pére Congar has attempted a 
theological explanation of why this is true and how it is to be accomplished. 
These are the larger dimensions and significance of a theology of the laity. 


Woodstock College Francis M. KeEartine, S.J. 


THE THEOLOGY OF AL-AsH‘ARI. By Richard J. McCarthy, S.J. Beyrouth: 
Imprimerie Catholique, 1953. Pp. xxviii + 275 + 109 (Arabic). $5.00. 

To the “students of Muslim theology who are able to read Arabic,” 
the most important part of this book is the Arabic text of al-Ash‘ari’s Kitab 
al-Luma‘ which is published here for the first time. In the light of the fact 
that al-Ash‘ari was really the first to use successfully the dialectic method 
in his defence of orthodoxy, his Kitab al-Luma‘ (which might be translated 
as “The Book of Gleanings” rather than “of Highlights,” since the title 
reads Luma‘ and not Lima’) is of great significance; for, as he himself states 
in the Introduction, it is ‘“‘a summary exposition of the arguments which 
elucidate what is true and refute what is vain and empty assertion” (p. 5). 
This elucidation and refutation is done by answering various questions on 
such matters as the existence of God and His attributes (the wijud and sifat), 
the divine will and “determination” (the irada and gadar), the imputation 
of justice and injustice to God (the fa‘dil and ‘/ajwir), etc. In addition to 
the excellently edited text of al-Luma*‘, and the brief, though very helpful, 
annotations, there is a reprint of the 1925 Hyderabad text of al-Ash‘ari’s 
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Risala. The service rendered by the inclusion of this text, as well as by the 
addition of the Arabic indices of proper names, of words, and of terms, can 
be fully appreciated only by those who have undergone the trying labors 
of working with Arabic texts and manuscripts. 

To the “students of theology who have no special knowledge of Muslim 
theology,” this book presents an excellent means for a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the founder of the orthodox school of Islamic thought, Abu al- 
Hasan al-Ash‘ari, who was born in 873 and spent the important years of 
his life in Baghdad till he died there in 935. This first-hand acquaintance 
with the great Muslim theologian can be derived from two main sources. 
The first is the writings of al-Ash‘ari himself, which comprise a very faithful 
translation of his Kitab al-Luma'; an excellent rendition of his Risala which, 
despite its brevity, is of great interest, since it sets out to vindicate the 
science of Kalam (theological polemics), whose exponents became known as 
the Mutakallimun (the “loquentes in lege Maurorum”’ of the Contra gentiles); 
and, finally, two creeds of al-Ash‘ari which are good compendia of what his 
school held in the main topics of doctrine. The second source whence this 
acquaintance derives comprises Ibn-‘Asakir’s apology on behalf of his 
great master, and a list of al-Ash‘ari’s works which give some notion of the 
indefatigable energy of the great theologian in his defence of orthodoxy. 
The fact that all these translations were made by the author himself helps 
explain, in some measure, the over-all unity that is achieved in this work; 
it stands a model for all those who undertake the task of rendering similar 
services in the fields of Muslim theology. 


Weston College STANLEY B. Marrow, S.J. 


f. Frurrs or ConTempiation. By Victorino Osende, O.P. Translated by a 
Dominican Sister of the Perpetual Rosary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. St. Louis: 
Herder, 1953. Pp. xiii + 338. $4.75. 

This is the first volume of a new series, the Cross and Crown Series of 
Spirituality, edited by American Dominicans and designed to bring to 
English readers works that will provide a fuller and deeper understanding 
of the realities of the spiritual life. It succeeds admirably in presenting the 
fundamental doctrine of the Christian life in simple yet persuasive language, 
bringing out most clearly the meaning and relative importance of charity 
and good works. It will have accomplished a great good if it stimulates in 
however few, layfolk or religious, a conviction of the possibility of, and a 
taste for, contemplative prayer. 

The author, a contemporary Spanish Dominican, recognizes early in his 
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work the impossibility of laying down any one method of prayer for all 
souls. Hence he is not intent on developing a definite type of spirituality. 
Rather he points out the danger to an individual of seeking to conform too 
closely to the pattern of any one saint, however great. A book such as this 
is an indispensable guide to the higher realms of the mystical life. Though 
much can be gained from reading St. John of the Cross, the anonymous 
Cloud of Unknowing, or other of the classical writers on mystical experience, 
there is great danger for inexperienced souls in attempting to understand 
them without having first acquired a thorough knowledge of the more basic 
problems involved. Along with the present work might be recommended 
John C. H. Wu’s The Interior Carmel and E. I. Watkin’s Poets and Mystics 
(to mention but two of the more recent works which cover the same ground, 
but with a slightly different approach) as throwing considerable light on 
this many-sided question of interior development through prayer. 


The Priory, Portsmouth, RI. Davip Horst, O.S.B. 


THE PuysicaAL PHENOMENA OF MysticisM. By Herbert Thurston, S.J. 
Edited by J. H. Crehan, S.J. Chicago: Regnery, 1952. Pp. viii + 419. 
$6.00. 

Some twenty-five years ago the distinguished English Jesuit, Fr. Herbert 
Thurston, wrote a series of controversial articles in the Month, the Catholic 
Medical Guardian, and Studies, on the strange phenomena often associated 
with the saints and other holy people, especially the mystics. These curious 
happenings included levitation, stigmatization, telekinesis, living without 
food, bodily incorruption, luminosity, second sight, odor of sanctity, human 
salamanders, bodily elongation, and similar prodigies. His careful, persever- 
ing studies of current cases as well as of those found in the Catholic Church’s 
official processes of beatification and canonization and in the Proceedings 
of the Society for Psychical Research led him to question the origins of these 
extraordinary phenomena in particular instances. Were they from God 
(perhaps through His angels), or from the evil spirit, or from mere natural 
causes? A hasty tendency to see the miraculous in them, particularly when 
they concerned Catholic saints, has proved more than once a stumbling- 
block for prospective converts to the Church. 

Thurston, a man of sound judgment, took a more objective, scientific 
view. He leaned towards a natural explanation of these puzzling and some- 
times amazing occurrences; he excelled in bringing forth analogous facts 
from religions other than the Roman Catholic, and from hospitals and asy- 
lums. Sometimes he was utterly baffled by what he discovered, and sus- 
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pended judgment. Only grudgingly would he admit a preternatural or super- 
natural cause—certainly a solid position to take in these matters, although 
at the time it provoked considerable and sometimes acrimonious contro- 
versy. 

Thurston’s masterly articles, scattered in the back numbers of magazines, 
are now brought together in a single volume by his colleague, Fr. J. H. 
Crehan, professor of theology at the Jesuit scholasticate in Heythrop, 
England. Before his death Thurston had revised some of them; Crehan 
completes the revision and brings them all up to date. They make for absorb- 
ing reading, but also instill an attitude of wholesome caution. The phenom- 
ena fall into proper focus: even when genuine they are only the occasional 
by-products of holiness and not holiness itself, and some have no connection 
with holiness at all. 

A word of criticism. Thurston without warranty uses the terms “‘super- 
natural” and “preternatural” indiscriminately. Nowhere does he, or his 
editor, define the fluid term “mysticism” used in the book’s title. Catholic 
theologians today agree that Catholic mysticism is synonymous with in- 
fused contemplation. The title also gives the erroneous impression that 
these physical phenomena are of the essence of Catholic mysticism, some- 
thing Thurston would be the first to deny. If there be a fault in Thurston’s 
methodology, it is his tendency to stress and even overstress the likenesses 
between saint and asylum inmate having certain phenomena in common, 
and to play down the physical, psychological, and spiritual differences. 
Theresa of Avila in her ecstasies may seem to have certain symptoms of 
hysteria in common with the hysteric of the mental institutions, but are 
there not tremendous differences? Here it is not the superficial likenesses 
but the important differences which really count in evaluating saint or 
hysteric. 

This is a fascinating book, and its good index makes it an excellent instru- 
ment of work. It is recommended especially today when mysticism, true and 
false, is alamode, for it teaches the lesson of prudence from beginning to 
end. 


St. Mary’s College AucusTINE Kaas, S.J. 


BraltsE Pascat. By Léon Brunschvicg. Paris: J. Vrin, 1953. Pp. vii + 247. 
Pascal remains a scientific genius, one of the greatest of prose writers, a 
profound Christian. This year he will be remembered especially for his 
Mémorial, the record of that night, three hundred years ago come this 
November 23, during which his soul was filled with the fire and the joy and 
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the certainty of belief. One of the most authoritative interpreters of Pascal’s 
thought, which in his greatest work, the Pensées, is fragmentary, unfinished, 
and often enigmatic, was the philosopher, Léon Brunschvicg, who died in 
1944. His edition of the Pensées in the Oeuvres complétes, for which he had 
as collaborators Boutroux and Gazier (14 vols.; Hachette, 1904-1925), has 
been much criticized for relegating Pascal’s reasoning of a more doctrinal 
nature and his arguments from Scripture (miracles and prophecies) to an 
apparently inferior place in the Apology, and for exaggerating his pessimism 
and fideism—if indeed he was a fideist at all. But despite this criticism, de- 
spite the competition of more recent editions which follow a completely 
different plan (Jacques Chevalier) or reproduce the original manuscript 
(Tourneur, Lafuma), the Brunschvicg edition holds its own and continues 
to be one of the most readable and the most widely read. 

In collecting and publishing under a single cover Brunschvicg’s essays on 
Pascal, some of them out of print and all of them scattered, Mlle. Geneviéve 
Lewis, herself the author of important studies on Cartesianism and Au- 
gustinianism and the relations between philosophic and religious thought in 
the seventeenth century, has provided an excellent companion to the 
Brunschvicg edition. The works presented range in date from 1924 to 1939 
and consist of several brief general portraits of a biographical, intellectual, 
and moral nature which originally served as notices or introductions, as well 
as the longest single study Brunschvicg devoted to Pascal, Le génie de Pascal, 
which occupies about half the book. By placing this study last, although it 
was written first, Mlle. Lewis wisely reproduces the very significant progres- 
sion from worldly scientific research to ever deepening religious faith which 
Brunschvicg made clear in the order of his chapters: “Pascal savant,” 
“Finesse et géométrie,” “Pascal et Port-Royal,” “L’Expérience religieuse 
de Pascal,” and “La solitude de Pascal.” There is bound to be some re- 
petitiousness in a collection of this sort, but it is surprisingly small; from 
the solidly written pages, closely packed with ideas, there takes shape a defi- 
nite image of Pascal as Brunschvicg saw him. 

Whatever impression his edition may leave, the Pascal of this book is not 
a skeptic. Brunschvicg is firm in his development of the theme that Pascal 
attacked not reason itself but the excessive rationalism of Descartes (his com- 
parison of Pascal and Descartes is especially interesting), the application 
of the geometric spirit to theology, the false dream of a science universelle 
in which one truth would be derived from another with absolute and perfect 
demonstrability, and even God would have His place as a theorem (“Finesse 
et géométrie,” esp. pp. 157-58). Furthermore, in a penetrating essay on 
“Le dialogue pascalien,” Brunschvicg makes clear what ought to have been 
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obvious but what many interpreters of Pascal have overlooked, namely, 
that his “skepticism” is often in reality the device of presenting in dialogue 
form the thinking of libertins whom he sought to convert, the use of their own 
attitudes against them, and also the use of arguments (the a pari for example) 
which were not necessarily the basis of Pascal’s own belief, but which he was 
well aware would appeal to men like Miton and the Chevalier de Méré, the 
agnostics of his day. Brunschvicg rejects the notion of a skeptical Pascal. 
He also denies categorically that Pascal was a “‘pragmatist,” a seventeenth- 
century William James (pp. 118-19, 207). First of all, Pascal believed in 
objective truth; secondly, the intellectual reasons he proposed for believing 
in Christianity were not derived from personal subjective experience, but 
from “expérience” in a different sense: the accumulation of evidence from 
mathematics, to a certain extent from science itself, from the psychological 
observation of human nature, from what he believed to be (exegesis is not 
one of Pascal’s strong points and Brunschvicg is sketchy in this area) the 
“scientific” study of Scriptures—all evidence which he hoped would lead the 
libertin to accept Christianity as the best hypothesis for explaining ob- 
servable phenomena, and then, his mind disposed toward faith, to believe 
finally for reasons of a superior order: the “folly of the cross,”’ the mystery 
and the charity of the Savior. Brunschvicg excels in showing how Pascal 
applied this experimental approach to his apologetics. This is but one aspect 
of what may be the finest achievement of his book: his success in establish- 
ing the links between various parts of Pascal’s work, the unity of his thought 
which has been lost sight of, its movement, progression, and logical structure, 
as against a Pascal who betrayed himself or was torn in different directions. 
Brunschvicg makes clear the collaboration of “Amos Dettonville,” scientist 
and mathematician, “Louis de Montalte,” the polemicist of the Lettres 
provinciales, and “Salomon de Tultie,” religious apologist, in the Apology 
of Blaise Pascal. 

Above all, the Pascal of Brunschvicg is a Christian. I am not sure the 
spirituality of Pascal is accurately rendered by Brunschvicg, but he leaves 
the reader in no doubt that the fervor and the strength of the Pensées come 
from a soul of firm and profound spirituality. Is Brunschvicg correct in lay- 
ing such stress on Pascal’s Jansenism and in defending it? It is one thing to 
recognize the Jansenist tendencies of Pascal, even his heretical position on 
certain points (though this last, in view of the fragmentary, elusive nature 
of his Apology, is difficult to determine), and yet to accept his fundamental 
orthodoxy and his great contribution to the “wisdom of Catholicism” (the 
thesis of Strowski, Jacques Chevalier, Albert Béguin). Even Jansenists, of 
course, were Catholics. But it is quite another thing—and here we have the 
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position of Brunschvicg and more recently of Jean Laporte—to declare not 
only that the best of Pascal is Jansenist, but that Jansenism itself is not a 
heresy (“fantéme d’hérésie,”’ p. 203), in fact that it is true Christian doctrine 


and that the Jansenists were “les vrais disciples” (p. 225). When Brunschvicg | 


deals with the theological battle in which Pascal played such a central role, 
when he treats of Pascal’s theology, he is least satisfactory, since he is in- 
sufficiently critical and leaves far too many questions unanswered. He fails 
to see that Pascal’s spirit of reform and purification, justified historically 
in the seventeenth century, has itself come since his time to seem lacking in 
balance, one-sided, and distorted. True, Pascal’s attack on laxism and ona 
verbalistic and legalistic conception of Christianity was powerful and valu- 
able. But is it therefore necessary to dismiss casuistry altogether? Is it as 
easy as Brunschvicg thought to decide exactly what charity consists of in 
particular cases? As for the dispute over grace, are we faithful to the whole 
of Christian tradition by failing to point out Pascal’s dangerous neglect of 
“human causality” and the ability of nature, even corrupted, to cooperate 
with grace, in his anxiety to bring men totally under the influence of “divine 
causality” and of grace? There is a strong Calvinist tinge in Pascal of which 
Brunschvicg is too tolerant, at least for a writer who defends with some 
fervor (ironic, since Brunschvicg himself was an unbeliever) Pascal’s concept 
of grace and calls it “la condition de la foi catholique” (p. 187). But then it 
is precisely another serious weakness of his book that he is not terribly con- 
cerned about the fullness of Christian tradition: he refuses the Jesuits any 
part in it, and except for a brief remark sparing St. Thomas and “le thomisme 
originel” (p. 180), dismisses the Middle Ages as “‘siécles de barbarie et de 
logomachie” (p. 157). One would be more willing to accept the portion 
of truth in this criticism if Brunschvicg did not appear to dismiss theology 
itself as a vain science, a misplaced attempt to apply reason and logic to 
the understanding of God. 

Nevertheless, it is a remarkable achievement for a man who, as Mlle. 
Lewis reminds us, said he had not an idea in common with Pascal, to have 
interpreted him with such a great measure of faithfulness and understanding. 
The Pascal to whom he gave his assent was the Pascal who at twenty-four 
touched on a quite different “philosophie de |’humanité profane” and 
seemed to anticipate his own religion of “I’humanité pensante” in a famous 
passage of the Fragment du traité sur le vide (p. 221). But the figure who 
emerges from Blaise Pascal, though his spirituality appears too somber and 
severe and joyless, too isolated from the rest of men (this last was perhaps 
true, but the joy and serenity we know also to have been true), is the genius 
totally dedicated in all his gifts to the unique apology for Christianity which 
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had as its guiding principle, in Albert Béguin’s words, that “‘il n’est pas de 
preuve qui ne soit une épreuve, vécue plutét que pensée.” 


Fordham University RICHARD M. CHADBOURNE 


Time AND IDEA: THE THEORY OF HisToRY IN GIAMBATTISTA VICO. By 
A. Robert Caponigri. Chicago: Regnery, 1953. Pp. viii + 226. $3.00. 

Giambattista Vico was a seminal philosopher of history whose prophetic 
depth is gradually being revealed in this century. Dr. Caponigri’s work on his 
life and thought is itself a profound treatment of this unique and profound 
thinker. After a vivid evocation of Vico’s eclectic and universally ranging 
background in the afterglow of the Renaissance that was the Neapolitan 
eighteenth century, the author explores the deeps of his subject’s mind 
through ten chapters of compelling but difficult composition. The tension 
of immanence and transcendence, the polarity of the actual and the ideal, 
are pursued in the ultimate reaches of law, humanity, and intellect. The 
resolution of these contrapuntal strains in the Vichian grasp of providence, 
history, both temporal and eternal, and the original concept of ricorsi, tenta- 
tively definable as an ever deepening self-presence or contemporaneity of 
the nations to themselves, is then developed in three chapters of correspond- 
ing fulness and fascination. The remaining four chapters, which treat of 
philology and philosophy, poetry in relation to language and myth, Homer 
in real and symbolic meaning, and the theory of the state, may be described 
as the material and the ground for the ultimate Vichian vision of history and 
humanity. 

The character of this work is already evidenced in the attempted sum- 
mary: a vital union of exposition and thought on the philosophy of history. 
It is a book of speculative and synthetic depth from which Vico emerges as 
a powerful figure in the lineage of historical romanticism and philosophical 
idealism, conjoining their most intense aspirations in a more complete and 
tangible perspective of unique and dynamic reality. The doctrine of Vico 
in the handling of his commentator avoids the tenuous vistas of the idealist 
and the obscure morasses of the historicist. Vico, one may say, anticipates 
and transcends Hegel and von Ranke without negativing their contributions. 
Apart from the inclusive system and the tremendous issues in which neither 
Vico nor his interpreter need achieve completion or expect acceptance, there 
are numerous insights into language, the Homeric problem—even so early 
in the eighteenth century—myth, law, the state, society, which are alike 
apocalyptic and realistic. It is the aim of Vico’s labor and this exposition, 
based on the solid scholarship of Croce and Nicolini and Amerio, thus rising 
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in this respect beyond parti pris, to unite fluidity and structure, time ané 
idea, without becoming exclusively enmeshed in either fact or mind. As such, 
the sinuous yet carefully objective profundities of his thought form vitd 
ingredients in any living philosophy of history. An eminent example is Do 
Luigi Sturzo, as illuminated specially in his remarkable work, The Inne 
Laws of Society. In fact, one may submit in characterization of this work 
that it seems destined to provide a ground for regeneration of historico 
philosophic discipline in salvation from apriorism and utopianism. 

There are occasional minor but marring misprints and it might be sug. 
gested that the work as a whole could be rendered more deeply useful if 
more richly annotated, although this is virtually to demand another book. 
The very greatness and virtual isolation of the man, independent of the ac. 
cepted tradition, would make it seem eventually desirable to analyze an¢ 
explain more at large the lines of possible assimilation and mutual enrich. 
ment in Vichian and Scholastic thought. In the realm of theological excep 
tion some will observe tendencies toward immanentism, but hardly such as 
do not contain their own antidote in the implied emphasis on the constani 
pursuit of concrete evidence in every field and the challenge which this issues 
to the modern Vichian to expand his insights and to rebuild the structure 
of a theology of history. 


Fordham University Joun V. WALSH 


CARDINAL GASQUET: A Mewmorr. By Shane Leslie. New York: Kenedy, 
1954. Pp. ix + 273. $3.50. 

In the introduction Mr. Leslie informs us that his book is not a biography 
but a “series of essays touching thé peaks” of Gasquet’s career; it is meant 
to supplement the meagre account in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
Among the topics chosen for consideration are Gasquet’s personality, his 
autobiography, the controversy over Anglican orders, the succession to 
Westminster in 1903, visits to America in 1904 and 1913, letters to Gasquet 
and his correspondence, his role in the Great War, and Gasquet the his 
torian. A significant chapter is devoted to Edmund Bishop, who “made and 
inspired him as an historian.” 

If one bears in mind the limited objective which the author set himself, 
his success becomes apparent. Nevertheless the reader will regret that with 
such abundant source material at hand Leslie did not attempt something 
more definitive. Actually the chapters devoted to the autobiography, the 
visits to America, Gasquet’s correspondence, and his Roman diary are “chips 
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and scraps,” in the author’s words, the quotations too few and too brief to 
warrant any final appraisal of the Cardinal’s character and career. 

The two most important chapters, and by far the best, are the discussion 
of Gasquet’s role in the papal decision on the validity of Anglican orders, 
and the study of Gasquet the historian. Spurred by Edmund Bishop’s 
intuition that the key to the decision was to be found in the correspondence 
of Pole and the Popes, hidden away in the archives of the Holy Office, 
Gasquet was tireless in his quest till success crowned his efforts. The rather 
extensive quotations, however, are somewhat disjointed and therefore a bit 
confusing. 

Gasquet was a man of diversified interests and achievements: he was 
historian, builder, lecturer, abbot, cardinal in Curia, Vatican librarian, 
archivist to the Holy See, and he was associated with the revision of the 
Vulgate. But since he is chiefly known to the world at large as historian, 
Leslie’s portrayal of Gasquet under this aspect and his evaluation of his 
technique and attainments are of particular interest. Leslie warns us that 
Gasquet “had neither the learning or the lifetime of leisure which the per- 
fect historian brings to his task.” Above all, Gasquet was a pioneer “‘in 
challenging the accepted Protestant tradition, and in bringing about more 
impartial views towards the old Abbeys and Monasteries.” Consequently 
he was satisfied to have scholars and writers accept his facts “as possible.” 
A serious limitation to his scholarship was his watering-down “what might 
give pain,” an attitude which redounds to his charity at the expense of his 
scholarship. 

Even more serious was his being satisfied with ‘‘a lengthy demurrer with- 
out withdrawal” when his view was proven incorrect. Various explanations 
are offered for his failure to revise his work, but none of them does credit 
to him as a scholar. Gasquet was content to have others do the work of 
revision. But when Leslie states that “the learned must excuse the inevitable 
bias of selected facts and a certain untidiness in presenting them,” we pro- 
test that this criticism is unwarranted. Gasquet was not insincere or con- 
sciously unfair. In one place Leslie ascribes Gasquet’s “lapses from the 
strict canons of scholarship” to his ‘heavy John Bullism.” This comes 
dangerously close to including Gasquet in a blanket indictment to the effect 
that “bias and pre-judgment have been characteristic of British historians 
in a sublime degree.” 

The reader may be annoyed by the author’s penchant for snap and final 
judgments on all and sundry. National prepossessions also crop up occa- 
sionally. It may be that British propaganda in Rome was “peculiarly 
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straightforward and truthful,” but in that case it contrasted most sharply 
with the type of propaganda foisted on the world at large by Sir Gilbert 
Parker and his associates. Until a definitive biography of Cardinal Gasquet 
or an exhaustive study of his career and attainments is forthcoming, we 
must be satisfied with these lighter touches which are entertaining reading. 


West Baden College CHARLES H. MeEtzcer, S.J. 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


[A notice here does not preclude a future review, nor does 
it necessarily imply an editorial judgment] 


PAGANISME OU CHRISTIANISME: ETUDE SUR L’ATHEISME MODERNE. By 
Emile Rideau, S.J. Tournai-Paris: Casterman, 1953. Pp. 254. 84 fr. 
“The purpose of this book is to situate Christianity and contemporary 
paganism in their opposition to each other, by studying them in certain 
typical authors who incarnate the two views” (p. 7). An Introduction states 
the two options, pagan and Christian, on the problem of God; the statement 
distinguishes the broad movements of thought within the atheist option 
and links them dialectically. The body of the book studies the two options 
as they are found in certain key philosophers and literary men. Within the 
atheist group, three large schools are distinguished: rationalism, stemming 
from the Christian Descartes and bearing its fruit in Kant, Hegel, and Brun- 
schvicg; social paganism (Marx, Proudhon, Comte); and pagan existential- 
ism, whose source is Nietzsche and whose current representatives range 
from Jaspers, Heidegger, and Sartre among the philosophers to Valéry, 
Gide, Saint-Exupéry, Malraux, and Camus among the literary men. The 
Christian group includes Pascal, Kierkegaard, Bergson, Blondel and the 
‘“‘metaphysics of the person” (Lavelle, Marcel, etc.), as well as four “pro- 
phets”: Péguy, Bernanos, Claudel, and Mauriac. The space allotted to 
various writers differs according to their historical importance, ranging 
from twenty-five pages for Marx to one or two for Le Senne and Mounier. 
The major themes of each man’s work are outlined, and a brief bibliography 
is given of primary and secondary works. The Conclusion of the book sets 
modern paganism against a broadly sketched background of Western his- 
tory’s movement, draws a thumb-nail portrait of paganism in its perduring 
essence, and sets over against it the Christian “dialectic of mercy.” P. 
Rideau’s previous studies of Descartes, Bergson, and others show his expert 
qualifications for dealing with the present subject of so large a scale; this 
is the kind of book that enables us to see the woods despite the trees. 
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JupaisM: PosTBIBLICAL AND TALMUDIC PERIOD. Edited by Salo Baron 
and Joseph Blau. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1954. Pp. xxvi + 246. 
$1.75. The first of three projected volumes on Judaism in the “Library 
of Religion” series, covering the period from the Maccabean uprising in the 
second century B.C. to the completion of the Babylonian Talmud in the 
fifth century A.D. Selections are made, with brief explanatory introductions, 
from the Maccabean books, Tobit, Philo of Alexandria, Josephus, various 
sects such as the Samaritans and Essenes, the Mishnah and the Halakhic 
Midrash. A large section deals with Talmudic selections on the command- 
ments, atonement, proselytism, communal responsibility, the future life, 
etc. The book concludes with a few pages on prayer. 


THE TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS: A STUDY OF THEIR 
TExT, COMPOSITION AND ORIGIN. By M. de Jonge. Assen: Van Gorcum, 
1954. Pp. 171. 18/- The pseudepigraphical Testaments, supposedly 
the last words spoken by the sons of Jacob, have been generally considered 
a Jewish pre-Christian work, heavily loaded with Christian interpolations. 
In his thesis Dr. Jonge challenges this theory on both textual and literary 
grounds. His conclusion that the Testaments were written at the end of 
the second century or beginning of the third “by a pious Christian for or- 
dinary Christians,” though confessedly probable, is well reasoned and can 
easily stimulate and direct further attempts at substantiation. This study 
undoubtedly offers the best introduction to the Testaments at present and 
for some time to come. 


LE LIVRE DES ANGES. By Erik Peterson. Translated by Claire Champol- 
lion. Preface by Jean Daniélou, S.J. Bruges-Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1954. Pp. 138. 48 fr. belg. A welcome translation of Peterson’s wel)- 
known German work. “The book is important, first of all, for itself, because 
it is the only contemporary work on the world of the celestial spirits. It is 
also important in relation to the whole of the author’s writing, for in it we 
see superimposed the three great dimensions of his thought, liturgical, 
political, and mystical. It is a treatise on liturgy: the principal idea of the 
book is that Christian cult is a participation in the liturgy of the angels, and 
also that the angels are present at the Christian cult. .. . One of the essen- 
tial ideas is that the liturgy of the angels is the official cu!t fof the heavenly 
Kingdom] and that consequently to affirm that the liturgy of the Church is 
a participation in this cult is to underline the former’s public character. 
... Angelology has a spiritual aspect. For the whole of ancient tradition the 
mystical life is a participation in the life of the angels. The spiritual life is 
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an anticipation of celestial life. It has an essentially eschatological character” 
(Preface, pp. 12-13). 


Jesus or NazaretH. By Hilarin Felder, O.F.M.Cap. Translated by 
Berchmans Bittle, O.F.M.Cap. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1953. Pp. xii + 353. 
$4.75. Very welcome is the improved reappearance of this excellent 
study of Christ. Beginning with the credibility of the Gospel portrait and 
a refutation of rationalistic criticism, it delves into Christ’s personality 
and interior life, the messianic tradition, and the concept of God-Messias. 
The beliefs of the early Church concerning divinity and messiasship are 
examined in the Synoptic Gospels, in Pauline theology, and in Johannine 
theology. 


LA MERE VIRGINALE DU SAUVEUR. By M. J. Scheeben. Translated by 
A. Kerkvoorde, O.S.B. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1953. Pp. 220. 66 fr. 
belg. Eliminating all technical or diffuse developments, Fr. C. Feckes 
has culled from Scheeben’s special edition on Mariology (1936) fifteen brief 
chapters. Starting with the scriptural basis for Mariology he handles the 
divine and virginal maternity, the maternity of the Trinity, Mary’s human 
marriage, personal supernatural character, and plenitude of grace; her Im- 
maculate Conception, impeccability, resurrection, and Assumption; the 
supernatural activity of Mary, the Eve of the new covenant, her collabora- 
tion in the work of redemption, and the true Mother of the redeemed. A 
general introduction and individual chapter introductions by Feckes pin- 
point Scheeben’s contributions to Mariology. 


ETUDES MARIALES: MARIE ET L’£GLISE, II. Bulletin de la Société francaise 
d’études mariales, X (1952). Paris: Lethielleux, 1953. Pp. 107. 800 
fr. The second of three volumes on the relationship of Mary to the 
Church. The first volume dealt with the theme in tradition. The second 
handles certain familiar subjects, but the caliber of the contributors assures 
competent and original treatment: F. M. Braun, O.P., ‘“‘Marie et |’Eglise 
d’aprés |’Ecriture”; J. Lécuyer, C.S.Sp., ‘“Marie et l’Eglise comme mére 
et épouse du Christ”; R. Laurentin, ““Réle de Marie et de |’Eglise dans 
l’oeuvre salvifique du Christ”; M. M. Philipon, O.P., ““Maternité spirituelle 
de Marie et de |’Eglise”; Y. M. Congar, O.P., ‘““Marie et |’Eglise chez les 
Protestants.” 


St. Grecory oF Nyssa: THE Lorp’s PRAYER, THE BEATITUDES. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction and Notes, by Hilda C. Graef. Ancient Christian 
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Writers, XVIII. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1954. Pp. v + 210. $3.00. 
Recent interest in the least known of the Cappadocians accounts for ACW’s 
first offering from the trio’s writings. These two series of homilies, though 
primarily moral exhortations full of highly colored examples, contain many 
of Gregory’s favorite mystical ideas, such as the significance of the Holy 
of Holies and the restoration in man of the dimmed image of God. An excel- 
lent introduction outlines Gregory’s contributions to mystical and ascetical 
theology. A homily on the necessity of prayer prepares for four on the Our 
Father, and one on each of the beatitudes. A thorough index completes 
another splendid ACW volume. 


CHRISTIANISME ET N£EO-PLATONISME DANS LA FORMATION DE SAINT 
Aucustin. By Charles Boyer, S.J. Rome: Catholic Book Agency, 1953. 
Pp. 212. A new edition of a work first published in 1920, dealing with 
the central point of an important Augustinian controversy: at what point 
did St. Augustine submit without reserve to the authority of the Catholic 
Church, giving it first place in his convictions over Neoplatonic philosophy? 
Fr. Boyer attempts to determine the relationship between Christianity and 
Neoplatonism in Augustine’s formation from close study of the Confessions, 
the Dialogues, and certain of his letters. His conclusion is that, despite the 
considerable part played by Neoplatonism in Augustine’s formation, it 
was always, from the time of his conversion, subordinated to his Christian 
faith. He repudiated doctrines which he considered irreconcilable with his 
faith, and kept many which he thought in accord with it, such as the doc- 
trine of the Logos, the transcendance of God, evil as essentially a privation, 
using them for a better understanding of his Christian beliefs. 


LA PIERRE VIVANTE. By Maurice Ziindel. Paris: Editions ouvriéres, 
1953. Pp. 177. 360 fr. In his latest work Fr. Ziindel considers the funda- 
mental problem of man and his relation to God. Considering the most cur- 
rent questions on faith, the author presents the true supernatural stature of 
man. Chapters on revelation, the Incarnation, and the life of Jesus bring 
us ultimately to a consideration of the sublime mystery of the Trinity. 
Creation presents us with the two-fold truth of divine love and poverty. 
Taking into account the latest works in the field of exegesis and history, 
the author presents a profound study of the Mystical Body of Christ as 
seen with the eyes of faith. The last chapter, “La pierre vivante,” explains 
the truth of infallibility in which Peter strengthens the faith of his brethren. 
This work is a fine introduction to the true life of faith for those to whom 
the words of Christ are spirit and life. 
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Tue Lorp My Licur. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1953. Pp. viii + 248. $3.50. Save for a few deletions, this 
is a new edition of conferences delivered to undergraduates at Oxford and 
Cambridge and published in 1915. Well-reasoned answers are proposed to 
disputed topics: the extent of salvation, faith vs. reason, the inspiration 
and historicity of the Bible, miracles, the nature of the Church, and the 
evolution of dogma. Ascetical norms are offered to the ideal Christian, and 
devotional ideas on the Mass, prayer, grace, and virtue. 


His HEART In Our Work. Edited by Francis L. Filas, S.J. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1953. Pp. x + 192. $3.75. Twenty-four well-known priests, 
e.g., James J. Daly, Gerald Ellard, T. Lincoln Bouscaren, and Gilbert J. 
Garraghan, discuss briefly devotion to the Sacred Heart, to Mary, and to 
Joseph; the apostolate, virtues, prayer, and the liturgy. Directed to priests, 
it offers apt material for meditation and sermons, and an “examen status” 
for the annual retreat. 


Tue Hoty Sprrit tn CuristIAN LiFe. By Pére Gardeil, O.P. St. Louis: 
Herder, 1954. Pp. vii + 158. $2.50. A study of the function of the 
Holy Spirit in Christian life introduces a series of parallel chapters on the 
first seven beatitudes and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. As suggested by 
Augustine, each beatitude is shown to correspond as the activity proper 
to a gift. A chapter on spiritual progress concludes these well-pondered 
studies, which were originally the text of a retreat. 


FRUITFUL CONFESSIONS: PRACTICAL EXHORTATIONS FOR THE CON- 
FEssor. By A. Simon, O.M.I. St. Louis: Herder, 1954. Pp. xv + 220. 
$3.25. A valuable book for confessors, especially of religious sisters 
and brothers. Apt thoughts suggested in the proper of each Sunday Mass 
are supplemented by reflections on the feasts of our Lord, His Blessed 
Mother, the calendar of saints, and the basic virtues of religious life. 


Tue CROSS AND THE CHRISTIAN. By Pius R. Régamey, O.P. Translated 
by Angeline Bouchard. St. Louis: Herder, 1954. Pp. xiv + 177. $3.25. 
Reactions to suffering are appraised and rejected as leading to despair. 
The meaning and extent of the cross of Christ and the cross of today’s 
Christian are paralleled. True joy is shown to rise from a proper use of 
faith, hope, charity, and the sacraments. 


Gop’s OrpER: THE EpHESIAN LETTER AND THIS PRESENT TIME. By 
John A. Mackay. New York: Macmillan, 1953. Pp. xii + 214. $3.00. 
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An expansion of the Croall Lectures, delivered in New College, Edinburgh 
University, in 1948. Anglicans, Orthodox, and Catholics are rebuked for 
their betrayal of God’s order as evolved from the Ephesian Letter by Mr. 
Mackay. Because of their exclusivity and overemphasis on the corporate 
meaning of being ‘‘in Christ,” they destroy Christian individualism and 
prepare for Communism. Very sincere chapters on God’s love, Christ’s 
conquest, men of faith, and directives for Christian living and social action 
are marred by fuzzy ascetical and theological concepts. 


LUTHERS GEISTIGE WELT. By Heinrich Bornkamm. Giitersloh: C. 
Bertelsmann, 1953. Pp. 350. DM 14. This second revised edition of 
Dr. Bornkamm’s original work on Martin Luther contains numerous addi- 
tions and changes, including an entire new chapter on Luther’s translation 
of the New Testament. Citations from Luther’s writings, which formerly 
referred the reader only to the Weimar edition of his works, now include 
the title and date of each original document. 


Tue Lecacy oF LurHeEr. By Ernst Walter Zeeden. Translated by Ruth 
Mary Bethell. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1954. Pp. xiii + 221. $3.50. 
This excellent study of the growth and change of German Lutheran opinion 
concerning Luther and the Reformation was reviewed in THEOLOGICAL 
Srupies, XIII (1952), 148-50. It covers the period from Luther’s death 
(1546) to the end of the eighteenth century. Certain parts of the original 
have been abridged but without changing the structure. 


HANDBOOK TO THE LIFE AND TIMES OF St. THERESA AND ST. JOHN OF 
THE Cross. By E. Allison Peers. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1954. 
Pp. vii + 277. $3.50. A history of the Discalced Carmelite Reform 
(1515-94) is followed by brief biographies of the principal persons men- 
tioned in, or closely connected with, the writings of the two Saints; and 
finally, three appendices give a list of convents and priories of the Reform 
founded between 1562 and 1594, a list of places which figure in the history 
of the Reform, and a chronology in parallel columns of the chief events in 
the lives of the two Saints and in Carmelite history. 


LITURGIE COMPAREE. Principes et méthodes pour |’étude historique des 
liturgies chrétiennes. By Anton Baumstark. Collection Irénikon. 3rd. ed., 
rev. by Dom Bernard Botte. Chevetogne: Editions de Chevetogne, 1953. 
Pp. ix + 287. 165 frs. belg. In August 1932 Prof. Baumstark held 
an intensive lecture-course at the Abbey of Amay-sur-Meuse. His notes 
and sketches in German had been done into French at the Abbey, and this 
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script, after some retouching, was the one he read during the course. His 
topics rauged over themes dear to his spirit, the “synthetic” history of 
Christian worship, and the “laws” of its evolution as derived from the ex. 
tant remains. This French script was published in 1940 as the first edition 
of Liturgie comparée. After Baumstark’s death it was wisely decided, befor 
reissuing the work, to give it the advantage of Dom Botte’s multiple cor. 
rectives and additions. The topics handled include: primitive liturgical 
unity and the “laws” of its development, liturgical prayer, prayer in vers 
form, psalmody, ritual action, great feasts of antiquity, Lent. The valuable 
bibliographical appendix, also supplemented by Botte, is grouped unde 
fifteen headings. 


ANDACHT ZUR WIRKLICHKEIT. By Friedrich von Hiigel. Translated by 
Maria Schliiter-Hermkes. Miinchen: Késel, 1952. Pp. 260. DM 13.80. 
A brief anthology of the writings of the great lay theologian-philosopher of 
the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The selections, gathered from 
his books, essays, and letters and grouped somewhat loosely under eight 
general headings (e.g., “‘Religion,” “Christianity,” ‘“The Church,” “Super. 
nature,” etc.), reveal the substance of von Hiigel’s lifelong speculation on 
theological subjects. Especially noteworthy is the extensive excerpt from 
his celebrated work on the mystical element in religion, as studied in the 
life of St. Catherine of Genoa. The complete lack of source references in 
the volume has been partially remedied by the insertion of a few loose pages 
at the end. 


RELIGIONSUNTERRICHT ZWISCHEN METHODE UND FREIER GESTALTUNG. 
By Leopold Lentner. Innsbruck: Tyrolia Verlag, 1953. Pp. 232. 6S 48. 
This report, hailed by German Catholic educators as a uniquely valuable 
contribution to the nation’s catechetical literature, describes the new 
methods which have revitalized the teaching of religion in France, and 
explores the possibility of applying them to the situation in Germany. Dr. 
Lentner, whose first-hand observations of the French scene equip him to 
speak with authority on this new movement, believes that it owes its vitality 
to a fresh return to theological sources. The relatively stagnant state oj 
religious instruction in Germany, on the other hand, he ascribes to a falst 
emphasis on schematic presentation, arising out of a too rigid application 
of traditional pedagogical principles. He concludes that German religious 
instructors would do well to adopt the French approach, and he suggests 
ways in which the new methods could be fruitfully applied. 
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RELIGION BEHIND THE IRON CuRTAIN. By George N. Shuster. New 
York: Macmillan, 1954. Pp. xxi + 281. $4.00. The struggle of reli- 
gion in Eastern Europe is ably presented in this series of up-to-date, factual 
portraits of the nations involved. The first chapter offers an historical 
perspective of the ideological and physical forces that contributed to the 
present situation. Then the Communists’ successes and failures in destroying 
religion are examined in East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Hungary, the Baltics, and the Balkans. The final chapter is on Jewry and 
Russian opposition to the State of Israel. Mr. Shuster concludes that 
Eastern Europe is desperate for a substitute for Marxism and indicates 
that a code of minority rights based on our tradition of Magna Carta and 
the common law is the answer. 


CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA. Edited by the editors of The Commonweal. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1954. Pp. viii + 242. $3.75. This 
collection of articles from Commonweal represents the thinking of a group 
of Catholic laymen, for the most part, on a variety of matters affecting 
the Church in America. Science, education, literature, the movies, politics, 
religious art are among the topics discussed by such men as William P. 
Clancy, Reinhold Niebuhr, Will Herberg, John J. Kane, John Cogley, Ed 
Marciniak, and Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn. George N. Shuster contributes 
a highly laudatory Foreword. 


A History OF MopDERN EvuROoPEAN Puitosopuy. By James Collins. 
Milwaukee: Bruce, 1954. Pp. x + 854. $9.75. A textbook designed 
primarily for students with some acquaintance with Scholastic philosophy, 
who are seeking an introduction to the vast field of modern thought. The 
book confines itself to some twenty major figures in the modern European 
philosophic tradition, giving in each chapter brief biographical data, ex- 


') plaining the method and guiding principles of the man’s thought, describing 


his position on the major philosophical problems. An attempt is made to 
sift and test each system’s main assumptions and operative methods, with 
a critical appraisal from the Thomistic standpoint of some of the particular 
arguments advanced by the man under discussion. The philosophers dealt 
with, after a review of Renaissance background, are Bacon, Galileo, Newton, 
Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Comte, Mill, Nietzsche, and 
Bergson. 
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Tue Puttosopuy oF BEING. By Louis de Raeymaeker. Translated by 
Edmund H. Ziegelmeyer, S.J. St. Louis: Herder, 1954. Pp. xii + 360, 
$4.95. A chapter on man’s tendency towards metaphysics introduces 
three treatises: the manifestation of being and of the metaphysical problem, 
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